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In an enlightened nation like our own, Ibere 

are folbwers of every science which has been 
marked out for human pursuit. There is no 
study which has mcl with entire neglect from all 
cliifises of our countrymen. There are men of 
all ranks and every shade of opinion, who study 
the laws of Divine Providence and human duty. 
Tliere are many more who inquire how tlie uni- 
verse was formed and under what rules its move- 
menta proceed. Others look back to the records 
of sociely and study the history of their race. 
Others examine and compare tlie languages of 
many nations. Others study the principies on 
which civil laws are founded, and try to discover 
what there has been of good as well as of evil in 
the governments nnder which men have lived 
from the time of the patriarchs till now. Others 
— but they are very few — inquire into the prin- 
ciples which regulate the production and distri- 
bution of the necessaries and comforts of life hi 
eociety. 

it in a common and true obBetvaVioi\ftva.^eNetl 
^muj Ja apt to tidak ius own ptinci^aV ^ut&iiA ' 
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most importanl in the world. It is a penuasion 
which we all Bmilc at in one another and justify 
in ourselves. This is one of the least mischiev- 
ous of human weaknesses; since, as nobody 
questions that some pursuits are really more im- 
portant than others, there will always be a ma** 
jority of testimonies in favour of those which are 
so, only subject to a reservation which acts equally 
upon all. If, for instance, votes were taken aa 
to the comparative value of the study of medicine, 
the divine would say that nothing could be more 
important except theology ; the lawyer the same, 
excepting law; the mathematician the same, 
excepting mathematics ; the chemist the same, 
excepting chemistry ; and so on. As long as 
every man can split his vote, and all are agreed 
to give half to themselves, the amount of the poll 
will be the .same as if all gave whole votes. 
There is enj^ouragement, therefore, to canvass, as 
we are about to do, in favour of a candidiate 
whom we would fain see more popular than at 
present 

Can anything more nearly concern all the 
members of any society than the way in which 
the necessaries and comforts of life may be best 
procured and enjoyed by all? Is there any- 
thing in any other study (which does not involve 
this) that can be compared with it in interest 
and importance? And yet Political Economy 
has been less studied than perhaps any other 
science whatever, and not at all by those whom 
It most concerns,— the masa o£ l\ve ^o^V^. TbU 
ojust be because it3 natuie and \\» ie\«&«tL\n 
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I4l(tier studies are not understood. It would not 
etse be put awny as dull, abstract and dtanp'ee- 
able. It would be too absurd to complain of its 
being: 'lifficuit in an age when the difficulties of 

KteienCe appear to operate as titey should do, ia 
Kimulating to enterprise and impioving patience. 
* Pobtical Economy treats of the Production, 
Bstribution and Consumption of Wealth; by 
Ifrhich terra ia meant whatever material objects 
contribute to the support and enjoyment of life. 
Domestic economy is an interesting subject to 
those who view it as a whole ; who observe 
how, by good management in every depart- 
ment, all the members of a family have their 
proper business appointed them, their portion of 
leisure secured to ihem, their wants supplied, 
their comforts promoted, their pleasures cared 
for ; how harmony is preserved witllin doors by 
the absence of all causes of jealousy ; how good 
will prevail towards all abroad through the ab- 
sence of all causes of qilarcel. It is interesting' 
to observe by what regulations all are tempe- 
rately fed with wholesome food, instead of some 
being pampered above-stairs while olhera are 
Btarvmg below ; how all are clad as becomes 
their several stations, instead of some being bril- 
liant in jewels and purple and fine linen, while 
others are shivering in nakedness ; how all have 
something, be it much or little, in their purses, 
instead of some having more than they can vise, 
while others are tempted to anatct ttom fticm'-ro. 
the day-time or purloin by nig\»t. SuiXv «*- 
frem^ oB thege are seldutn or «e\ei to \* t*'*'^ 
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with under the same roof in the present day, 
when domestic economy is so mucn better un- 
derstood than in the times when such sights 
were actually seen in rich men's castles : but in 
that larger family, — the nation, — every one of 
these abuses still exists, and many more. If it 
has been interesting to watch and assist the im- 
provement of domestic economy from the days 
of feudal chiefs till now, can it be uninteresting 
to observe the corresponding changes of a state ? 
If it has been an important service to equalize 
the lot of the hundred members of a great man*s 
family, it must be incalculably more so to achieve 
the same benefit for the many millions of our 
population, and for other nations through them. 
This benefit cannot, of course, be achieved till 
the errors of our national management are traced 
to their source, and the principles of a better 
economy are established. It is the duty of the 
people to do this. 

If a stranger had entered the castle of a noble- 
man, eight hundred years ago, and, grieved at 
what he saw, had endeavoured to put matters on 
a better footing, how ought he to set about it, 
and in what temper should he be listened to ? 
If he had the opportunity of addressing the entire 
household at once, he would say, '* I have been 
in your splendid halls, and I saw vast sums 
squandered in gaming, while hungry creditors 
were looking on from without with rage in their 
^countenances. I have been in your banqueting- 
room, and I saw riot and dTunkeimess to-day 
fvJiere there w^ll be disease oud tcoMJt^fc \4- 



I bave been in your kitclien», and 1 
Mw ax much waste below ag tht^re liad been ex- 
cess above, while the under servantB were driven 
into a co!d corner to eat tlie broken food which 
was not good enough for their masters' dogs. 1 
have been in your dungeons, and I saw prisoners 
wlio would fain have laboured for themselves or 
their feilow-capUves, condemned to converse in 
idleness with their own melancholy thoughts, or 
witli companions more criminal and miserable 
than tliemselves. I have been among the abodes 
of those who hew your wood and draw your 
water, and till your fields, and weave your gar- 
ments ; and I find that they are not allowed to 
exchange the proiluce of their labour as they 
will, but that artificial prices are set upon it, 
and that gifts are added to the profits of some 
which are taken out of the earnings of others. I 
hear complaints from all in turn, from the highest 
to the lowest ; complaints which I cannot call 
unreasonable, since it is equally true that the 
poor among you are oppressed, and that the rich 
are troubled; that the rulers are perplexed and 
the governed discontented. These things need 
not be. There are methods of governing a 
family which will secure the good of nil. I iu' 
vite you to join me in discovering what these 
methods are." What would be thought of the 
good Bensa of such a household if they should 
reject the invitation; — if the rulers should %a.fi 
" We are much perplexed, it is true, \.o VvlQ-w 
hoir to govern ; but it is very dWicw\\. to cXva-uM 
the customs of a familv, and so w« vjXMi gP «)| 
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as we are ;** if Ihe sons and daugbtera of tba 
house should reply, '* II i^ true the senraali 
threaten us with rengeance, and we have mora 
trouble than enough With their complaints ; bul 
we should find the inquiry you propose very 
dull and disagreeable, so do not let us hear any 
more about it ;" if the servants should say, ** We 
have many grievances certainly, and we can 
easily tell what ought to he remedied ; but as to 
what the remedies are, we are told we cannot 
understand the subject ; so instead of trying to 
learn, we shall redress our troubles in our oWn 
way ? " If this is folly, if this is neglect, if thia 
is madness, it is no more than as many people 
are guilty of as refuse to hear anytlung of Poli- 
tical Economy, because it is new, or because it 
is dull, or because it is difficult. No one could 
make any of these objections, if he knew the 
nature, or saw anything of the Utility and beauty 
of the science. 

Half-civilized states were like the half-civilized 
household we have described, eight centuries ago* 
We wish we could go on to say that civilized 
states are managed like civilized households^ 
that Political Economy was nearly as well un- 
derstood by governments as domestic economy 
is by the heads of families. That it is far other* 
wise, our national distresses too plainly nhoWd 
The fault lies, however, quite as much with the 
governed as with their rulers. , Unless the peo^ 
p/e will take the pains to learn what it is that 
groes wrong, andftiow it ahouid be tw^ed, thftV 
cannot petition inteUigeitlly ot efisMaSk), di^ 



government will regard their compJainlB as un- 
reasonable and their affliclions as past help. 
However true it may be that goveraments ought 
to look over the world at large for the purpose 
of profiting by universal experience and im- 
proving their measures in proportion as know- 
ledge advances, it is equally true that the people 
ahould look abroad also, and observe and com- 
pare and reflect and take to heart whatever con- 
cerns the common interests of the milliona of 
their countrymen. If many of them occupy such 
a position as that they cannot do this, is it not at 
least their duty, should it not be their pleasure, 
to listen to those who have observed and com- 
pared and reflected and come to a certain know- 
ledge of a few grand principles, which, if gene- 
rally understood, would gradually remove all the 
obstructions, and remedy the distresses, and 
equalize the lot of the population ? Such ought 
to be the dispoeition oi the people. 

But the people complain, and justly, that no 
assistance has been offered them which they 
could make use of. They complain that all ihey 
can do is to pick up bits and scraps of know- 
ledge of Political Economy, because the works 
which profess to teach it have been wriltea for 
the learned, and can interest only the learned. 
This is very true, and it is the consequence of 
the science being new. All new sciences are for 
some time engrossed by the learned, botli \x.- 
cause preparation is required before vW'j can \» 
generally imc/erstood, and becawae 'ft "is. fto-ro^ 
lime before men perceive how close au '^iV^^*^^ 
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^K certitin. however, that toieiicea are only valuabhl 
^M in as far aa ihcy involve ihe inlereftta of mankinA 
^P at lar^e, and that noliiing can prevent their' 
^ sooner or later Influencing general happinestj.. 
Thi« is true nilh respect to the knowledge of th« 
stars 1 to that of the formation and changes of 
the structure of the glohe ; lo that of cliemicrf 
elements and their combinations ; and, abors 
all, to that of the social condition of men. It ii 
natural that the first eminent book on this neiT 
science should be very long, in some parts ex* 
eeedingly difficult, and, however wonderful and 
beautiml as a whole, not bo clear and precise in 
its arrangement as it might be. This is the caas 
with Smith's Wealth of Nations, — a book whose 
excellence is marvellous when all tlie circum- 
stances are considered, but which is not fitted 
nor designed to leach the science to the great 
mass of t)ie people. It has discharged and i> 
discharging its proper office in engaging the 
learned to pursue the study, and in enabling 
them to place it in new lighls according to the 
various needs of various learners. It is natural, 
apain, that the first followers of the science should 
differ among themselves, and that some should 
think certain points important which others thiilk 
trifiing ; and it is a matter of course that theii 
disputes must be tiresome to those who know 
little of the grounds of them. It is perfectly 
natural that the science should be supposed ob- 
gcare and the stirdy of it fru'iUess wliieh could 
Maa cause coiitradictions and pet^terisiiw «.■*«* 



, . ^ry outset. It h perfectly natUTal tliat ivhcn 
certainty began tu be obtained and regularity to 
come out of t!ie confuaiun, furmality should be 
the order of the day ; that truths should he of' 
fered in a cold dry form, and should be left bare 
of illustration, and made as abstract and unat- 
tractive as possible. Tiiis ia a very liojieful stale 
of things, however: for when truth is once laid 
hold of, it is easy to discover and dis[jlay ha 
beauty ; ^nd this, the last and easiest process, is 
wh^t remains to be done for Political Ecoiioniy. 
"mien it is done, nobody must again excuse 
}iimself from learning', out of discontent at the 
wty in which jt is taught. 

The works already written on Political Eco- 
nomy almost ail bear a reference to hooks which 
have preceded, or consist in part of discussions 
of disputed points. Such references and such 
diHCumions arc very interesting to those whom 
they concern, but oflcr a poor introduction to 
those to whpm the subject is new. There are a 
few, 4 very [ew, which lesch the science system- 
atically as far as it is yet understood. These 
too are very valnuble : but they do not give us 
what we *ant — the science in a familiar, prac- 
tical form. They give us its history; they give 
us its philosophy ; but we want its picture. They 
give us truths, and leave us to look about us, and 
go liither and thither in search of illustratigns of 
those truths. Some who have a wide range in 
society and plenty of leisure, iind this a\\-6uffiv- 
cient : but there are many mote w^io have ncv- 
llier time nor opporH\nity I'grauch an ap'p^ioeJ.wsS 
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of what they learn. We cannot lee why the 
truth and its application should not go together, 
— why an explanation of the principles which 
regulate society should not be made more clear 
and interesting at the same time by pictures of 
what those principles are actually doing in com- 
munities. 

For instance : if we want to teach that secu- 
rity of property is necessary to the prosperity of 
a people, and to shew how and in what propor- 
tion wealth increases where there is that secuiity, 
and dwindles away where there is not, we may 
make the fact and the reasons very well under- 
stood by stating them in a dry, plain way : but 
the same thing will be quite as evident, and far 
more interesting and better remembered, if we 
confirm our doctrine by accounts of the hard- 
ships suffered by individuals, and the injuries by 
society, in such a country as Turkey, which re- 
mains in a state of barbarism chiefly through 
the insecurity of property. The story of a mer- 
chant in Turkey, in contrast with one of a mer- 
chant in England, will convey as much truth as 
any set of propositions on the subject, and will 
impress the memory and engage the interest in a 
much greater degree. This method of teaching 
Political Economy has never yet been tried, ex- 
cept in the instance of a short story or separate 
passage here and there. 

This is the method in which we propose to 
cojiy^y the leading truths of Political Economy, 
as soundly, as systemalically, as clearly and 
faithfully, as the utmQBX pa\n»-\»^axv^ %xi^ >Jaft 
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mgest attachment to the eubjecl will enable 
to do. We trust we sliali not be supitosed to 
countenance the practice of making iiae of nar- 
rative as a trap to catch idle readers, and make 
them learn something tliey are afraid of. We 
detest the practice, and feel ourselves insulted 
whenever a book of the trap kind is put into our 
hands, It is many years siuce we grew sick of 
works that pretend to be stories, and turn out to 
be catechisms of some kiud of knowledge which 
we had much rather become acquainted with in 
its undisguised form. The reason why we choose 
the form of narrative ia, that we really think it 
the best in which Political Economy can be 
taught, as we should say of nearly every kind of 

f moral science. Once more we must apply the , 
i)ld proverb, " Example ia better than precept." 1/ J 
We take this proverb as the motto of our design. 
We declare frankly that our object is to teach 
Political Economy, and that we have chosen this 
methoil not only because it is new, not only be- 
cause it is entertaining, but because we think it 
the most faithful and tlie moat complete. There 
is no doubt that all that is true and important 
about any virtue, — integrity, for instance, — may 
he said in the form of a lecture, or written in a 
chapter of moral philosophy; but the faithful 
history of an upright man, his sayings and doings, 
his trials, his Borrows, his triumphs and rewards, 
teaches the same truths in a more effectual as 
well as more popular form. In like ma.Tvnw,'Otta 
j/rinciple of Freedom of Trade ma'^ \i>s "V^- 
// establiahed by a very dry arg^vme'oX ■, '^ 
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a tale of the troubles, and difficulties, and changes 
of good and evil fortune in a manufacturer and 
his operatives, or in the body of a manufacturing 
population, will display the same principle, and 
may be made very interesting besides; to say 
notliing of getting rid of the excuse that these 
subjects cannot be understood. 

We do not dedicate our scries to any particu- 
lar class of society, because we are sure that all 
classes bear an equal relation to the science, and 
we much fear that it is as little familiar to the 
bulk of one as of another. We should not be so 
ready to suspect this ignorance if we heard less 
of the difficulty of the subject. We trust it will 
be found that as the leading principles come out 
in order, one after another, they are so clear, so 
indisputabk, so apparently familiar, that the 
wonder is when tjie difficulty is to come, — where 
the knotty points are to be encountered. We 
suspect that these far-famed difficulties arise, like 
the difficulties of mathematical and other sciences, 
from not beginning at the beginning and going 
regularly on. A student who should opep Euclid 
in the middle, could no more proceed from want 
of knowing what came before, than a sawyer 
who should insert his saw in a hole in the middle 
of a plank could go on sawing while the wood 
was closed both behind and before. In like 
manner, any novice who wishes to learn in a 
hurry the philosophy of Wages, and dips into a 
treatise for the purpose, can make nothing of it 
/or want of understanding the previous chapters 

M Laboux and Capital, TVi* vk *ftft w^^ ^vj 



in wMch we can account for the common notion 
of the difficulty of the science ; and as this no- 
tion is very prevalent, we are constrained to be- 
lieve that the ignorance we speak of is prevalent 
too. When, therefore, we dedicate diir series to 
all to whom it may be of use, we conceive that 
we are addressing many of every class. 

If we were to dedicate our wbrk to all whom 
it may concern, it would be the same thing as 
appealing to the total population of the empire. 
We say this, of course, in reference to the sub- 
ject, and not to our peculiar method of treating 
it. Is there any one breathing to whom it is of 
no concern whether the production of food and 
clothing and the million articles of human con- 
sumption goes on or ceases ? whether that pro- 
duction is proportioned to those T^ho live ? whe- 
ther all obtain a fair proportion? Whether the 
crimes of oppression and excess on tlie one 
hand, and violence and theft on the other, ate 
encouraged or checked by the mode of distribu- 
tion ? Is there any one livirig to whom it mat- 
ters not whether the improvemeht of thc^ temporal 
condition of the race shall go On, or whether it 
shall relapse into barbarism ? whether the sup- 
porti^ of life, the comfotts of home, and the plea- 
sures of society, shall become more scanty or 
more abundant? whether there shall be increased 
facilities for the attainment of intellectual good, 
or whether the old times of slavery and hardship 
shall return ? Is any one indifferent vrVve^JnftX 
famine stalks through the land, laying \ov? \Jaft 
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helpless and humbling the proud ; or whether, 
by a wise policy, the nations of the earth benefit 
one another, and secure peace and abundance at 
home by an exchange of advantages abroad ? Is 
there any one living, in short, to whom it mat- 
ters, not whether the aggregate of human life is 
cheerful and virtuous or mournful and depraved ? 
The question comes to this : for none will doubt 
whether a perpetuity of ease or hardship is the 
more favourable to virtue. If it concerns rulers 
that their measures should be wise, if it concerns 
the wealthy that their property should be secure, 
the middling classes that their industry should 
be rewarded, the poor that their hardships should 
be redressed, it concerns all that Political Eco- 
nomy should be understood. If it concerns all 
that the advantages of a social state should be 
preserved and improved, it concerns them like- 
wise that Political Economy should be understood 
by all. 

As society is in widely different states of ad- 
vancement in various parts of the world, we 
have resolved to introduce as wide a diversity of 
scenery and characters as it might suit our ob- 
ject to employ. Each tale will therefore be 
usually, if not always, complete in itself, as a 
tale, while the principles it exhibits form a part 
of the system which the whole are designed to 
convey. As an instance of what we mean : the 
scene of the first tale is laid in a distant land, 
because there is no such thing to be found in our 
own country as Labour uncombined with Capital, 
and ]>roceeding through many stages to a perfect 
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unioti with CapitiiL In the next Tolume, which 
treats of the operation and increase of Capita), 
the scene is laid in a more familiar regioti, be- 
cause Capital can he seen in fiill actirity only in 
a highly civilized country. 

As the necessaries and comforts of life must 
he produced before they can be distrihuled, and 
distributed before they can be consumed, the 
order of subjects seems to be determined by their 
nature. 

We propose to show what Labour can effect, 
and how it is to be encouraged and economized 
and rewarded : to treat of Capital, its nature and 
operation, and the proportions of its increase ; 
and to exhibit the union of these two mighty 
aj^ents of Production. Under the second head, 
Distribution, occur the great questions of Rent, 
Profits, Wages, and Population, the various 
modes of Interchange at home and abroad, in- 
cluding the consideration of all Monopolies, 
domestic and foreign. Under the third head, 
Consumption, are considered the modes of De- 
mand and Supply, and of Taxation. All these 
and many more will be exemplified in sketches 
of society, in narratives of those who labour 
and earn and spend, who are happy or other- 
wise, according as the institutions under which 
they live are good or bad. There can be no 
lack of subjects for such tales in our own coun- 
try, where the pauper and the prince, the bene- 
ficent landlord and the unreasonable te\iw\\.> \Jcv^ 
dissolute grandee and the industiioua «ct\.\x«Ck, %x«i 
to be found in the near neigbbouiVvoo^ oi c».^ 
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other. If we look farther abroad into lands 
where different institutions vary the interests of 
individuals, we are furnished with rich illustra- 
tions of every truth our science can furnish. If 
we could hope to supply the interest as abund- 
antly as society does the subject-matter of our 
tales, we should reckon upon their success and 
usefulness as certain. We will do our best. 

It is our design to affix to each volume a 
summary of'the principles of Political Economy 
which it contains. In this volume only we shall 
prefix it, in order to lead the reader to a full 
understanding of the purpose of the work as he 
advances with it. 
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Summary of Principles illustrated in the first 

Volume. 

Wealth consists of such commodities as are use- 
ful, — that is, necessary or agreeable to mankind. 

Wealth is to be obtained by the employment 
of labour on materials furnished by nature. 

As the materials of nature appear to be inex- 
haustible, and as the supply of labour is conti- 
nually progressive, no other limits can be as- 
signed to the operations of labour than those of 
human intelligence ? And where are the limits 
of human intellig-ence ? 

Productive labour being a beneficial power, 
whatever stimulates and directs this power is 
beneficial also. 

Many kinds of unproductive labour do this. 
Many kinds of unproductive labour are therefore 
beneficial. 

All labour for which there is a fair demand is 
equally respectable. 

Labour being a beneficial power, all economy 
of that labour must be beneficial. 

Labour is economized, 

L By Division of Labour; — in three wet^^, 
J. Men do best what they are accu«\oiii^^ V> 
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2. Men do the most quickly work which they 
stick to. 

3. It is a saving of time to have several parts 
of a work going on at once. 

Labour is economized, 

II. By the use of machinery, which 

1. Eases man's labour. 

2. Shortens man's labour ; and thus, by doing 
his work, sets hhn at liberty for other work. 

Labour should be protected by securing its 
natural liberty : that is,— • 

1 . By showinp; no partiality. 

2. By removing 'Uie effects of former par- 
tiality. ^ 
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Chapter I. 



WHAT HAVE TiJEY LEFT US ? 

There arp few climates in the world more 
delightful to live in than that of the south of 
Africa. The air of the mountains behind the 
Cape of Good Hope is pure and wholesome ; and 
the plains v^hich stretch put towards the north ^t 
a great height above the sea, are fertile in native 
plants vyhen uncultivated, ind richly repay the 
toil of the farmer. The woods are remarkable 
for the variety of trees and shrubs, and there 
are as many animals which may serve for food 
or for beasts of burden as in this country. These 
advantages would lead numbers of our country- 
men to settle in southern Africa, who now go 
elsewhere, if it were not for one great drawback. 
It is not that there are beasts of prey ; for lions, 
leopards, and panthers, may be kept awi^y firpm 
a settlement by the use of proper precautipns : it 
is that a race of men, more fierce than wild 
beasts, and fuU of cunning, inhabit t\\e movyTvWvi\& 
on the northern frontier of the Euro^geau ^^VCl'i!" 
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ments, and descend, from time to time, upon the 
lonely farms or small villages scattered over the 
plain, and slaughter the inhabitants, burn their 
dwellings, and carry off their cattle and their 
goods. It is nearly impossible to guard against 
the attacks of these savages ; and as a considerable 
force is required to resist them, it is no wonder 
that settlers are disposed to sacrifice many ad- 
vantages of climate, soil, and productions, rather 
than be subject to the continual dread of^ a visit 
from the Bushmen, as these people are called. 
The settlements towards the northern frontier are 
therefore few and small, and consist of those 
whose poverty induces them to brave danger, and 
.whose courage is improved by constant exercise. 
The Bushmen were the original possessors of 
much of the country about the Cape, which the 
British and the Dutch have since taken for their 
own. The natives were hunted down like so 
many wild beasts. This usage naturally made 
them fierce and active in their revenge. The 
hardships they have undergone have affected their 
bodily make also ; and their short stature and 
clumsy form are not, as some suppose, a sufficient 
proof that they are of an inferior race to the men 
they make war upon. If we may judge by the 
experiments which have been tried upon the 
natives of various countries, it seems probable 
that if Europeans were driven from their homes 
into the mountains, and exposed to the hardships 
of a savage life, they would become stunted in 
their forms, barbarous in their habits, and cruel 
in their revenge. They might, like the Bush- 



men, visit the sios of the lirst invaders upon iheii 
innocent Buccessore, and cause as much unde< 
served diatretts as that we are about to relate. 

It was in the month of September — a season 
of extreme heat in the climale we have described 
— when the inhabitants of a small British settle- 
ment in tlie north of the European territories of 
South Africa, met to consider \vliat sIiouUl be 
done to relieve the want to whicli tliey were sud- 
den] y reduced. The evening before, their village 
looked thriving, and its inhabitants gay and pros- 
perous; andnow, just when morning had dawned, 
they assembled to look on the ruin of their ha- 
bitations, and the nakedness of itielr meadows, 
from which all the cattle had been driven away. 
The savages had carried off their tools and their ' 
arms, burned their little furniture witli the houses, 
and ieh them nothing but the clotlies ibey wore, 
and the seed which was buried in the ground. 
Happily, but few lives were lost, for ihe attack 
had been so sudden, that little resistance had 
been atteraj>ted : but yet some were gone whose 
services could ill be spared, even if tliey had not 
attached their companions to them by having 
shared the same toils, or by their several good 
cjitalities, Williams, the carpenter, was found 
dead among the ashea in the saw-pit ; and 
Huraby had been slaughtered on the tlireshold 
of the new hut he was building on his little farm. 
Some of the children, too, hail [lerished in tho 
flames ; but the loss of life was found to ba motH, 
leas than eveiyone had supposeA betoic Vh^TOjnv- 
*Bra were called over. Tlie moat gencfaX '»■'»■% 
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eager inquiries were for the safety of Captain 
Adams, and of Mr. and Mrs. Stone and their 
child, who were all alive and unhurt. 

Mr. Stone was the best-educated man in the 
settlement, and was therefore much valued as a 
chaplain and teacher, as well as in his character 
of a practical farmer. His wife was an amiable, 
strong-minded woman, who assisted her husband 
in his labours abroad and at home. She was, by 
common consent, called the Lady of the settle- 
ment ; but she refused the title ; not because she 
was not really a lady, but because she thought 
there was no reason for such a distinction in a 
place where all were obliged to exert their own 
power for their own subsistence. She had one 
child, a girl of three years old. 

Mr. Adams was called Captain only because 
he, in a manner, took the direction of the affairs 
of the settlement. Having been long accustomed 
to the climate, and acquainted with all the pecu- 
liarities of the country, he was well qualified to 
advise respecting the proceedings of his neigh- 
bours, who looked up to him as if he had really 
been what they called him, and had a captain's 
authority over them. It was he who now assem- 
bled them under the shelter of a few trees which 
grew in a nook between two hills 

When they met, they looked on one another, 

and no one seemed disposed to speak. The 

captain was about to break silence, when the 

sobbing of one of the women who had lost her 

child, and the wailing of the car^^enter's widow, 

effected bin $o mudi ihsA \n^ covildk u^ ^^^-* 
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fland bia voice. Mr. Stone, who if as remarkalilo ^ 
ftr hia setf-commBnd, next came forward, and 
laid thai the friends around htm had been called 
tog«lber that they might determine wliat mea- 
Butes should be taken for their safety and tub* 
Hstence ; and that it appeared to him that tho 
;ri^hl waj to begin was by addressing God in a 
jiprit of resignation for what they had lost, and 
(^thankfulnessfor what remained. This was the 
readiest means of consoling the mourners who 
were among them, and of ao calming the minds 
of ail, as that they might deliherale soberly, and 
judge wisely in an extremity so awful. 

To this there was a general assent ; and all 
heads were bowed, and all sounds, except the 
voice of Mr. Slone, hushed in prayer. 

When this was over, and a pause had suc- 
ceeded, the captain observed that the first consi. 
deration of every man among them must he to 
secure food and shelter, — fund fur the present 
day, and shelter for perhaps one night only : for 
Uie next question was, whether they should re- 
main in the settlement and build up ita ruins as 
well as they could, or set out soutliwards wilh 
Ifae hoiK of finding a safer resting-place, or aid ' 
fioin their countrymen. In the first place, then, 
he must declare hia hope that every individual 
wduld lay aside all selfish thougltts, and come 
forward to say what provisions remwned in his 
hands or upon his portion of ground. 

Mr. Stone offered an antelope which had been. ' 
mared the dity before, and fastened ^'rtV™ wa ' 

haure which the savages had iao\ eTi\siei«n 
c 2 1 
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He feared that but little was left of his first crop 
of fruit, and that the next would not be ripe for 
some weeks ; but said, that whatever remained 
should be carried to any appointed spot. Camp- 
bell, the herdsman, said he had not a beast left of 
all the flocks he had charge of; but he would 
venture to follow on the track of the savages for 
a few miles, and if a stray ox or sheep should be 
left behind, it should be in the camp before 
nightfall. Upon this, two or three men offered 
to go out hunting if weapons were furnished ; 
and others proposed fishmg, if they had but 
tackle. 

** This is all very well," said the captain, who 
suspected that neither weapons nor tackle were 
to be had ; ** but our object is to find out what 
food is actually in our possession." 

Alas ! this was soon made out. There was 
only Mr. Stone's antelope, a few oranges, grapes, 
and figs ; some eggs which were found near the 
roosts, and some fowls which began to appear 
again after having been scared away by the fires. 
This was all the provision that could be collected 
for fifty-four persons. 

** It is clear, then," said the captain, *' that 
the greater number of us must disperse in search 
of food, and that all considerations of removal 
must be deferred till to-morrow, at least. We 
are in no condition to travel this day. But our 
night's shelter must also be thought of Let any 
one speak who has a plan to propose." 
Here again there was a pau&e, fox evet^ one 
H^as wishing tlmi poor WilUawiB, tYve caT^^Ti\Kt% 
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wsB among them. At length, Roi>ertgon, a far- 
tnersaid, 

" If we could find up tools enou((h, we might 
have a sort of roof over our heads before night, 
for I beiieve there are several here wiio hava 
been used, like myaelf, to liandle a hatehel, 
though not as a regular business, like poor Wil- 
liains who is gone. JBut if we cannot have 
tools, I see nothing for it but lo sleep under the 
open sky. It is damp in tlie woods ; aud be- 
sides, the beasts would couch iti our neighbour- 
hood, and the women and children would not 
sleep for their roaring, even supposing we men 

" The nights are frosty," said Mr. Stone; " it 
is dangerous to sleep unslieltered after such hot 
days. Who has a hatchet to produce?" 

Not one was furthcoming, and each looked at 
his neighbour in dismay. 

A labourer then proposed that a parly of two 
or three should explore tlie pass of the moun- 
tains to ihe east, and see whether there were 
caves, or any places in the rock which might be 
covered in with boughs and rushes so as to make 



Ettptaiu. " And lest 
this plan should fail us, let another company go 
into the wood, and try whetliei we cannot get 

tossession of some stout branches, tiiough we 
ave no tools. Sume must have snapped in the 
wind last week, 1 should think ; and &o drj a% 
the weather has been for many weeVA, wna% 
iriJiyield to force, if we put out BVie,n%'Ott\DWi 
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our hands. We must remember that our hands 
are our tools to-day, and we must ply them 
well.'* 

" I do not see," said Mr. Stone, " why the 
weakest should be idle. Cannot the children 
pluck dry grass and brushwood to make fires 
round our sleeping-place?*' 

" My child shall do her part," said Mrs. Stone. 
** She shall look for eggs about the roost ; and 
some of the boys and I will gather the fruit and 
cook the antelope, and whatever game may be 
brought in." 

" And I," said her husband, " will see that 
the bodies of those we have lost are buried with- 
out delay, and with proper respect. Let the 
mourners of their families follow me." 

When Mr. Stone and about eight of the com- 
pany had retired, the captain proceeded to ap- 
point to the others their various tasks. His 
office of superintendent was enough for him. ' 
His advice and help were wanted every moment; 
for it was no easy matter to perform tasks, all 
the materials for which were wanting. 

First of all, Campbell, the herdsman, was 
sent with two of Robertson's labourers to follow 
the Bushmen, and pick up any stray lamb or 
wearied beast which might have been left be- 
hind. They looked round wistfully for a noose, 
thinking that they might snare an antelope by 
the way ; but not a thread of cordage was left. 
They were obliged to be content with a stout 
cudgel each, wliich they took from the trees as 
they passed. 
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Jack, tlie tanner's man, set off witli two com- 
panions up the pass in search of a elecping- 
place ; wliile hie master, who was accustomed 
to go into the woods to obtain bark fur tan- 
niiiK, guided a party of labourers lo a tree of 
remarkably bard and tough wood which he had 
barked and stripped of its branches, of which he 
thought tools of a rude kind might be made. 
It occurred to him also that the want of ropes 
might be supplied by thongs of leathet tanned 
and prepared according to the manner of the 
natives ; and he wished, therefore, to proceed 
upon the antelope's skin without delay. So hia 
object was to obtain hard wood to make a rude 
Bort of tools, and bark for tanning. 

Hill, the barber-surgeon, had explored the 
whole neighbourliood in search of herbs for his 
medical purposes ; and he told of a pool of 
remarkably fine water, about two miles off, which 
abounded with carp. They liad only to pass a 
net through the water, he said, and they would 
soon catch enough to feed their company. This 
might be true, but where was the net i Hill 
could not furnish one ; but he could tell how 
one might be obtained within a short time. He 
could shew where flax grew in abundance ; and 
if two or three clever pairs of hands would help 
him, the frbres might be dried and pulled out 
and twisted and woven into a net, and in three 
days they might have a plentiful meal of fish. 
Hill's wife and her sister Kate, and the t,W*a , 
children, ivent with him about tWa buftmasa. 
k " If they hsd bii% left ua our dogs," aavi Ns 
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nail, a great aportsman and one or the parlneti 
of the Btore or aUop where all the commuilitiH- j 
of the «ettlement were exelianEecl, — " if tbey J 
hud but \eh us our dogs, we might have itarted j 
game in abundante." • 

" And much use it would be of lo ub," replied 
I hiB partner, Mr. Dunn, " when we iiavu no gunt 
lo bring It down." 

" I ihot a partridge without n gun, the other ' 
day," said George Presl, tlie biitthur's boo. 4 
" Mr. Amall laughed at my bow and nrrowt ' 
then ; but perhaps he would like such an ona ' 
now very well." 'I 

" If you will bring me Buch an one to-raor* "j 
row, my boy," said Amall, " you shall have tht i 
first bird I bring down." 

" 1 am afraid your arrows are not Btrong ■' 
enough to kill a hare," said Dunn. " If yon v 
lieJp me to a hare, you sliall have her skin to r 
make a cap of for your bare head." ' 

" If your dogfl will run me down a poroupine," | 
said the boy, " you shall have your hare and her t! 
skin into the bargain. A hedgehog's bristle* j 
are strong enough to wound a partridge, but ' 
nothing less than a porcupine quill will reach ' 
larger game." ' 

So Baying, George ran off to beg a string of ' 
the gut of the antelope from Mrfl. Stone, and to ' 
find a suitable slip of wood fur a bow, and soma i 
lighter pieces for arrows, with tufta of the soft | 
hair of the antelope, which must serve instead i 
of featbcra till a bird couid be brought down. | 
Meaawltile, Amall climbed & tal.\, Mii«\«a'«4 , 
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Bhrill and long for his dogs, one of whicli 
at. length made his Bppeara.nce, limping and 
wearied, Jowler had, however, sport enough in 
him to turn out a hedgehog, which was imme- 
diately killed, stripped of its bristles, and put 
away to be cooked the next Jay, after the 
manner of the natives, if better food sjiould 
fall short. 

The rest of the labourers, meanwhile, were 
employed under the captain's direction in various 
tasks. Some assisted at the burial of their com- 
panions. As they had not the means of digging 
graves for the dead, and as it was necessary, on 
account of the extreme heat, not to defer the 
rile, the bodies were deposited together in the 
saw-pit, which was afterwards filled up with sand 
and earth. Others of the men built a sort of 
oven with stones ; one large flat one being 
placed at the bottom of a hole scooped out Ju the 
sand, and others placed upright round the sides 
of the hole. This was filled with burning wood 
lill the stones were thoroughly healed ; then the 
ashes were swept out, and the meat (wliich had 
been skinned and cut up with fragments of 

Igranile) put in, and the whole closed with a hot 
itone ; and lastly, fire was heaped above and 
round the whole. 
" I wonder whether it will be good," said one 
of the children, who watched the whole proceed- 
mg. " There is no flour to sprinkle it with, not 
yet salt. There wJJJ be very little gtav^." 
"And what there js will all run oiA \jeV«e.« 
tie Btanea into the san J," said anolVieT. " N 
'i^t sbsJI we eat our diansx off i WeVaift 
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dtRhes or plfttes. I never hod my dinner wlthouk 
d plate." 

" ir you cannot eat without n filate," said Mra. 
Stone. " Buppoae you try to find or mako ontt 
instead of standing with your hands b«liind yolk 
If you and your brother go into that quarry 
which is just opened, I should not wonder if yoa- 
find a service of jilatea which will answer oUl' 
purpose very well." 

" There ia notlitn^ there but sbtefl," mid th«> 
boy. " They are flat enouijh for plales, to bf 
sure ; but they have no rim ; and even Jowler*! 
trencher had a rim." 

Being a^wn reminded, however, that there wu 
likely to be no t^riivy to run over, little HarrJ' 
aet off in search of a dinner service. He looked 
out a great many flat pieces of slate, and rubbed 
tbem so clexn with dry grass, that no dust n* 
mained. His brother, meanwhile, broke stonei 
against the hard rock, and picked out the sharpest 
bits to serve for knives. 

When tliey had done this, Mra. Stone called 
them to help her to gather fruit ; and ihey climbed 
the trees in the orchard, where a few oranget 
were atill hanging among the dark leaves. Somo 
}<lumB and apples also remained, and a purpis 
bunch of grapiis here and there upon the trailing 
vines. Little Betsy, their sister, had a quick ear; 
and v^iie she was picking up oranges, she heardi ' 
Bome way off in the wood, the cry of a bird 
which she knew very well. So she alippe 
atvai; without being missed, to try ViUcthet f 
could not add soinelhin;^ acceptaUe to ft* i 
*g»/ by the help of this bird. Taz ^oa 



^ EDckoo, aa Betsy's friend is called, lives on ihe 
I Itoimy which the wild bets store in the hollow 
I ImnkB of trees. U is aometimea called the indi- 
' catOT, because by uttering its peculiar cry when- 
ever it meets with a stock of iioney, it points out 
the way to the honey-tree. Betsy had often fol- 
lowed this bird from tree to tree ; and when the 
bees were absent, (aa wild bees usually are on a 
sunny day,) it was her custom to place b leaf on 
the ground with some honey on it for the bird, 
and then to carry otF a part of what remained. 
Nothing had been easier, hitherto, than to obtain 
SDil bring away this honey, which was as clear 
and liquid as water. Betsy brushed it out of the 
hollows of ihe wood with a painter's brush which 
she kept clean for the purpose ; and she let it 
run into the white basin out of wliich she ate her 
breakfast. But now, the brush was burned anil 
the basin gone ; and when she had overtaken thii 
bird in the wood, she did not know what to do 
for want of her utensils, and her guide fluttered 
onwaids and did not like to be kept waiting. 
She twisted a tvisp of dry grass, wliich did very 
well instead of her brush ; but afler she had 
taken jiossession of a leaf-full of honey, and 
found tiiat it ran over and escaped between her 
fingers, nhe found she must devise a better plan 
or leave the honey behind. She had notliing on 
that she could make into a basket or basin ; — no 
liat, no pocket ; nutliintr but her shoes, and those 
bhe could not spare. At last, she bethought Uei- 
eej/ of marking the trees aiii ieVJini™g,Vi«>X^* 
honey when the bird shonVd W. ^onc'. *q io& 
ficked up R jiiece of led eanh, atvi otmV.<s^ eaf^fc 
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lioney-tree with a cross. When she had marked 
six and began to be tired, she followed the bird 
no farther, but sat down beside a pool of water 
where rushes grew in plenty, and began to weave 
them into a sort of basket or basin. She had 
been accustomed to make caps of rushes for her 
brothers in play, and was expert. She made 
'ust such an one now, and lined it thick with the 
large leaves of the fig-tree, and tied twigs cross- 
wise over the top to keep it in shape. By the 
time this was done, she was rested, and made 
her way back merrily through the wood, delight- 
ed to find how abundant the honey was, and how 
well her vessel held it. On the way, it occurred 
to her that it would not be pleasant to eat honey 
by dipping the fingers into it when other persons 
were doing the same ; and no better mode seemed 
to be left. She wondered whether she could 
make a sjioorirhrush^ such as she had seen the 
natives prepare and use for taking up liquids. 
The plant of which this sort of brush is mad(» 
grows in great abundance in those parts, and she 
had no difficulty in finding it. Its stem is hard 
and fibrous, and flat: being about two inches 
broad, and very thm. Betsy cut the stem off in 
the middle with a sharp stone, and then beat it 
till it was bruised so that she could separate the 
fibres with her fingers. When it was done, she 
dipped it into the honey, and found that it took 
up quite sufficient for a mouthful. She made 
six before she turned her face homewards. 
As she took down her honey-basket from the 
bough on which she had hung it, she was^rather 
alarmed to see that the sun was getting low in 
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thesliy, and piiraued het way as fast as slie could, 
lest the should hear the roaring of wild heast^i 
before elie got out of the tvood. 

Juat when she wns quitting the shade, and 
going to cross the meailutv, sjie heard a rustling 
in the bushes close beside her. She did not 
scream, but her limba bent under her, for she 
expected to see a panther, or ])erh>ipB a lion, 
ready to spring upon her. She looked beliind 
her for the fiery eyes which she supposed were 
glaring amidst the underwood. Her delight was 
great to see that it was the herdsman's dog — 
an old acquaintance, whose bark now sounded 
cheerily, when she had listened only for a savage 
growl. Campbell himself soon appeared with a 
lamb on his shoulder, which he had ovtrtaken 
feeding by itself upon the bills. 

Betsy wished him joy of his prize ; but he did 
not answer her, and looked very melancholy. 

" Has any new thing happened 1" asked the 
little girl. " Are Will and Richard safe ?" 

" Yes ; they are beliind, driving home a bul- 
lock ; and Will haa got a hare that Keeper took 
by the ears for us." 

" O, what good luck I" cried Betsy. " But 
one would not have lliouglit it by your looks. 
What mahea you look so gloomy V 

" Why, it seems ungrateful to say that it is 
this lamb," said Campbell. " It is not that I do 
not like to have it back again ; but it makes me 
pine for the rest. Tliis raoming, when I went 
out, I thought, as was fit, leaa about l\ve Ysot 
' Its than about the folks we twe goin^ to, »««.- 
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ing how little prospect of food there was before 
them. But when I heard the bleat of this lamb, 
and I saw it come skipping towards me, I thought 
to myself, ' Where are the rest V And then it 
seemed hard to see the very traces of them in 
the track, and to know what a little way they 
were before us, and yet to turn back and leave 
them to be slaughtered by those savages. I 
little thought when I called home the cows, and' 
penned the sheep, last night, that I should never 
see one of all of them again but this poor beast'* 

Little Betsy did not know what to say ; and 
so she plucked a handful of grass for the lamb. 

In a few minutes they reached the place where 
dinner was going forward. Though it was the 
first meal that day, many of the people had eaten 
sparingly, not knowing whether anything might 
be provided for the next day. When they saw 
the lamb, however, and heard of the bullock, 
they helped themselves again. They did not 
relish their hard-earned meal the Jess for the 
clumsy manner in which they were obliged to 
eat it. 

Campbell would not join them till he had dis- 
posed of his charge. The fences were so in- 
jured that it was necessary to pile up all the 
wood that could be laid hold of to stop the gaps. 
This done, the herdsman cast a mournful glance 
at these poor remains of his droves and flocks, 
and sat down to refresh himself. 

Mrs. Stone, and Betsy's mother, Mrs. Links, 
t/je 8127 J til's wife, had grown uneasy about the 
I/tiJe girl, pn account of her long ab&enc^; W\ 
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they could not Wame het when ibey saw what 
she had been doing. Tliey bade her carry the 
honey and brusliea to tlie captain, who acted as 
store -keejwr, and receiver- general of whatever 
was brought in. He patted her on tite head, 
and said she had done her part ; and he more- 
over gave lier his share of fruit, without wliich 
she would have had none, for there was not 
enough for everybody. The captain said that 
the honey should be for those who came too late 
for the fruit, that all might have some kind of 
vegetable nourishment. And as for the spoon- 
brushes, they were so useful that everybody 
must have one. So little Betsy determined to 
make plenty more the next day, and was quite 
happy. 

" And now," said the captain, " it is high 
time we were setting off to our sleeping- place. 
Jack, kindle your torch and go firs^ and Hill 
and Robertson will follow with lights. The rest 
of you must take care of your own families, and 
see that none are lef^ behind but the few who 
have not returned from the woods. I will just 
stay to light the lire we have piled for them, and 
then follow you. If they do not come by the 
time that wood-heap is burnt, we shall not see 
them to-night. 

So saying, the brave captain took his stand, 
and hurried the people away, first lighting his 
toreh, and promising to follow soon. AD the 
way as they went, Mr, Stone looked liMit, \a. 
hopes of seeing his friend advandng", Wt Avia* 
hM till they had been settled at iWvt &\ettv'''*i^p 
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J lace nearly an hour, that they saw the gliinmer- 
>g light of his torch coining slowly up the pasn 
. between the rocks. 

The »lecpirg-pface was auch an one as the 
»hole parly were very thankful to have found, 
thouj^h its distance (two milea) from the settle- 
it waa likely to add considerably lotlieir daily 
I. It consisted of two caverns, one within 
other, sufficiently dry and open to the air to 
be wholesome, but not lofty enough to admit of 
s fire being kindled within, or even of a torch 
' being burned there for any length of time. The 
inner cave, ivhicli was set apart for the women 
and children, had been swept out with bundles 
of rushes, and the floor tbick-slrewn with dry 
grass, by the men who bad cxpkired it in the 
morning. Mr. Stone entered it first this night, 
in order to satisfy himself that there was no 
other passage to it than from the larger cave; 
and when be came out, be delivered the lorcli 
to his wife, desiring her to give it' into no hand 
less careful than her own, while her companions 
were laying themselves down to rest, and to 
return it to him before she should herself retire ; 
for if a single spark should fall on the dry grass, 
they would inevitably be driven from I beir shelter. 
" What a beautiful room !" cried some of the 
little children, as tbey opened their sleepy eyes, 
and saw liow the sides and roof, glittering with 
crystals, sparkled in the torch-light. 

" If they do but keep up the fire on the out- 
side," said one of lite muthera, " we may sleep 
a» safely and ivarjiJJy aa in our owntoviaea," 
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Perhaps she would not have said this if she 
had known what Jack could have told, but wisely 
kept to himself, that he had found in that very 
cave traces of a lion, which had perhaps couched 
there the night before. Jack properly con- 
sidered that Qiis was not a sufficient objection 
to the place, as there were few spots in the 
neighbourhood where lions had not couched 
some time or other, and as a good fire at the 
entrance of the cave was always a perfect secu- 
rity against the attack of wUd beasts. Lest 
others should not think so, however, he held his 
peace towards everybody but the captain, taking 
care that brushwood enough was stored to keep 
up a large fire till sunrise. 

When the captain had joined his jpeople, Mr, 
Stone offered to conduct their devotions, as he 
had done this morning. Standing at the en- 
trance, between the two caverns, so that he could 
be heard by those within and those without, he 
offered thanksgiving for their preservation during 
80 eventful and perilous a day, and besought 
protection during the night. 

He and the captain then took their station as 
watchers just within the outer cave, having pro- 
mised that Robertson and Amall should be called 
up to take their place when half the night had 
passed. 



i> ^ 
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Chapter II. 
WHAT IS WEALTH ? 

•• Well, my friend," said the captain to Mr. 
Stone, as they sat watching their fire, " how do 
you feel at the close of this strange day V* 

** Very much as if I were in a dream. When 
I look round this place and think of all that I have 
seen and done since morning, I can scarcely be- 
lieve that we are the same people, living in the 
same age of the world as yesterday. We seem 
to have gone back in the course ot a night from 
a state of advanced civilization to a primitive 
condition of society." 

** Except," interrupted his friend, " that the 
intelligence belonging to a state of advancement 



remains." 



*; True," replied Mr. Stone ; " and it is thig 
which makes tne present too good an opportu- 
nity to be lost of observing what the real wealth 
of society consists of, and what the unassisted 
labour of man can do towards producing that 
wealth." 

** I wish," said the captain, *' that the people 
in England, who thmk that wealth consists in 
gold, and silver, and bank notes, would come 
here, and see how much their money is worth in 
our settlement. A thousand sovereigns would 
not here buy a hat, nor a roll of bank notes a 
/oaf of bread. Here, at least, money is not 
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any where else," said Mr. Stone, " as 
we may see by pulling a very simple cttse. Put 
a man with a bag of gold into an empty house, 
in England or anywhere else, and he wilt starve 
in a week, unless he is allowed to give his gold 
in exchange for what will supply his wants. 
But give a man, who has not a shilling, a room 
well stocked with meat, and bread, and beer, and 
he has wealth enough to maintain liim for a 
week or a iorlniglit, or as long as hia provision 
lasts. And this is a teet which holds good all 
the world over." 

" And yet gold and silver may be called 
riches," said the captain, " while they procure 
UB tilings of greater value than tbemaeivea." 

" Certainly they are, as long as ihey can be 
made use of, a part of wealth, though only one, 
and that not the greatest part. Wealth is made 
upof manyiliinga — ofland, of houses, of clothes, 
furniture, food, and of the means (whether gold 
and silver, or anything else) by which these 
things may be obtained. Whatever lives, or 
grows, or can be produced, that is necessary, or 
useful, or agreeable to mankind, is wealth." 

" Then our settlement," said the captain, " is 
not stripped of all its property. We have aome 
wealth left." 

" Poor as we are," said his friend, " we are 
richer than if we were in the midst of the sandy 
desert to the north of us, with a waggon full of 
gold in our possession. We have here what gold 
could not buy m such a place, fou<\ a.'ci&.%\\A\j«" 

" And other tliinga too,'' said "i** «,i>.^^\^i- 
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" We have clothing, for flax grows in the woods, 
and there are plenty of animals within reach, 
whose skins can be dried and cleaned to make us 
cloaks or beds, or tanned for shoes and caps and 
aprons for our workmen. We have furniture^ 
for there is plenty of timber in the woods to make 
tables and chairs. We have *' 

" Stay," interrupted his friend, " you are 
getting on too fast. All these things are likely 
to become ours, I grant you ; but before we can 
call them our own, — before they become wealth 
to us, something must be added which we have 
not yet taken into consideration. You forget 
that there is no wealth without labour ; and 
labour must be applied before the commonest 
productions can become wealth." 

*' True," replied the captain. " The flax 
must be gathered, and dried, and hackled, and 
woven, before it wiU make a shirt ; and the 
animals must be caught, and a great deal of 
labour be spent upon their skins before they 
become fit for clothing or bedding; and the 
timber must be felled and sawn, and the pieces 
put skilfully together, before we possess it m the 
form of tables and chairs. But surely the case 
is different with food, of some kinds at least. 
There is fish in the pond, and fruit on the tree, 
ready made for man's use. Man spends no 
labour on the fruit that grows wild in such a 
climate as this ; and yet we daily find tliat it is 
wealth to us." 

" I beg your pardon," said Mr. Stone. " There 
-» the Jabour ofgatbeting it An orange is of no 
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use to any ninn livin!; unless he puis out his 
liand to piuck it, And a& fur the fish in tiie 
pond,— ihink of tlie carp that Hill to)d qs of this 
morninp. They are no weaUh to U8 till we can 
catch them, though the pool la tvitliin reach, and 
they belong to nobody elnp.'' 

" We should have had them by this time if we 
had but got a nei," said the captain. 

" The net is one thing wanting, certainly," 
said hia friend. '■' but labour ia another. If the 
net were now lying ready on the bank, we should 
be no better for the fish, unless some one took 
the trouble of drawing ihem out of the water. 1 
do not Bay that unassisted labour will liimish us 
with all that we want ; hut 1 do say that nothing 
can be had without the exertion of getting it ; 
that is, that there is no wealth without labour." 

" True," said the captain. " Even the manna 
in the wilderness would have been of no more 
use to the Hebrews than the carp in the poo) to 
us, if they had not exerted themselves to gather 
it up. Food was never yet rained into the mouth 

" And if it had been," said Mr. Stone, " he 
must have troubled himself to hold back his 
head and open his mouth. So you see what 
conclusion we come to, even in an extreme 

" But with all our labour," said the captain,- 

" how little we can do in comparison with what 

is done for us! Labour may be nBceasaT^ to 

make the productions of NaWe wsefe\ Vo \ift', 

^^utiioir much greater are the ipowcts o^'^»*>m* 
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in preparing them for us ! To look back on 
farther than to-day, — the antelope could not 
have been food for us unless human hands had 
prepared it; but how much was done before- 
hand ! It was nourished, we know not how, by 
the grass it fed upon ; it was made, we know not 
how, fit food for our bodies : and our bodies 
were so formed as to be strengthened by this 
food. Neither do we understand how fire acts 
upon the flesh so as to make it tender ; or even 
how wood in its turn nourishes the fire. All 
that human labour has done was to bring to- 
gether the wood, and the fire, and the animal, 
and then to eat the food prepared. Nature did 
the rest." 

*' The case was the same with little Betsy's 
treat of honey," added Mr. Stone. " The earth, 
and the air, and the dew, had nourished the 
flowers from which the honey was collected: 
the bees were curiously formed and animated, so 
that they could gather and store the honey ; and 
the hollows of the tree so made as to hold it. 
Then again, the rushes, and the twigs, and the 
leaves, were all fit for Uie use Betsy made of 
them ; her business was to bring them together 
in a particular manner so as to make a basket. 
And thus it is in every case. And even where 
we seem to make the materials, we only bring 
together simple materials to make compound 
ones. We say that the materials of a rush 
basket are not made by human labour ; but that 
ihe njsterJals of a paper basket are made by hu- 
^aa labour ; but though paper is made ot \meiv 



rftgs, llioec rags arc mnJc of fl.ix wliicli prowa 
out of tlie ground. So tliat Nature Btill works at 
Uie bottom." 

•' In the same way," said the captain, " we 
say tliat the material of a hare-skin waislcoflt Is 
not proilu(?ed by human labour, but llial (he vel- 
Tet one of a pentleman of fashion ia altogether 
made by human hands; but still Nature works 
al the bottom, as yon say ; for velvet is woven of 
silk spun by a worm," 

■' True," said Mr. Stone ; " and thus far only 
is the labour of'man appointed to go. He worka 
with Nature, and his only way of doing so is by 
rnotion. He moves her materials logetlier ; but 
how they act upon one another he does not 
know, Yoo put your torch of wood into the flame, 
and it blazes. Robertson lets the seed fall into the 
ground, and it sprouts ; he pulls up a root, and it 
withers. Hill applies certain herbs to a wound, 
or gives certain medicines, and his patients are 
cured ; or, if they die, he does not know how to 
prevent it, Fulton dips and rubs his lealher in 
a certain preparation of bark, and it becomes 
soft and fit for use. His mother puts flour and 
ialt and barm together, and the dough works ; 
■he places it in a great heat, and it becomcB fit 
for food. So man hrinns materials together; 
but Nature first furnishes them, and then makes 
them act upon one an oilier.* 

•* h seems but little that man can do," said 
the captain ; " but yet that little is alt-impunaiit 

^r " Since it la necessary \o Wm" w^ ^"^t 
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Stone, "it becomes ^eat; and indeed it may 
be said that there arc no bounds to what man 
can do, since there seem to be no bounds to t)ie 
powers of Nature. Look what has been done ! 
There may have been, I doubt not there was, a 
time wlien the founders of nations could do no- 
thing more than gather the wild fruits of the 
earth, and find shelter in caves ; and now, the 
Ruceessors of theae very men produce merchan- 
dize, and build ships, and rear splendid buildiugs, 
and make roads over mountains, and do a thou- 
sand things which would have appeared miraclea 
to llieir forefathers : and all this time, the wisest 
men are aware that labour may be employed in « 
multitude of ways ofwhich we yet know nothing."; 

" 1 should like our people to remain in thi^ 
settlement," said the captain, " that we mighti 
observe how fast they will advance from the pri- 
mitive state to wldch we are reduced, to that ilt 
which their countrymen are in England." , 

" They will advance rapidly," replied Mr. 
Stone ; " because ihey know how to apply their 
labour. They know what improvements they 
would aim at, instead of having to try experi- : 
mcnts. I hope we shall all stay, for I am curious 
to see how much may be done by pure labour; 
and pure labour is our only resource till we can 
get tools from Cape Town." 

" It will take a long time to do that," said thsi 

captain; " but I am not uneasy. TheBushmea 

iooic weil enough that nothing more is to b*' 

Md from (IS ; and we are therefore safe from 

Mother attack till we shall have aa\h«ei wk 
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property about us again. Do you know, my 
dear friend, nolliing has given tne so much satis- 
faction to-day as seeing your wife and yourself 
in such good spirits. None of our people liad 
so much to lose in the way of properly as your- 
selves, — for I, being a single man, do not care 
much about those matters. You neither of you 
seem to be downcast about your losses." 

" Nor are we," replied Mr. Stone ; " but you 
must remember how different it is to lose every- 
thing in such a place as this, and in England. 
Here there are so few inhabitants, and the na- 
tural productions are in such plenty, that we 
know we have only to work, under the blessing 
of Providence, to provide ourselves and our 
child with all that is necessary now, and with 
comforts and [usuries by and by. Besides, there 
is here no loss of rank, or sacrifice of independ- 
ence, because all are in the same condition. It 
could not happen so in England ; and if any 
calamity should there oblige us to descend to a 
lower rank in society, or, worse still, to be de- 
pendent for our subsistence upon otiiers, wc 
should try, t hope, to be patient, but we could 
not be so happy as you have seen us to-day." 

" You have both good health, and industry, 
and contentment," said the captain ; " and ihey 
are exactly the qualities we all have moat need 
of juBt now." 

" Thank God ! we have always had cause for 
content," replied his friend; " and as for in- 
dustry, the only difference ia, vVal vfc to»*\.\\q« 
another way. We \va.Ne ^ww^* *ift- 
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clared that none deserved to be maintained who 
would not labour. Before, we worked most with 
our heads ; now we must work with our hands 
as well. And we are both willing." 

** And in order to be fit for labour," said the 
captain, " you must sleep ; so let us pile some 
more wood on the fire, and then rouse our 
watchmen." 

So when they had arranged the time and place 
for a general consultation on the affairs of the 
settlement, the next morning, the gentlemen 
gave up their charge to Robertson and Amall 
and betook themselves to rest. 



Chapter III. 
EARN YOUR BREAD BEFORE YOU EAT it. 

During the first day of the troubles of our set- 
tlers, before the impression of their terror was 
worn out, and when it remained doubtful whether 
their immediate wants could be supplied, there 
was a general concern for the good of the com- 
munity, and forgetfulness of petty personal con- 
siderations. None but the little children were 
heard that day to cry, *' What will become of 
me?" One little boy complained, as we have 
seen, that there was no rim to his plate ; and it 
^as said that one baby girl lifted up her voice in 
^yeeping for her doll ; but tlie gtoy? u c\iiV^xei\ 
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^^^e society seemed to have laid aside their cliild- 
iahneas on bo great an occasioD. It was not 
long in appearing again, however ; for amidst 
the winding course of human hfe, character is 
sure to peep out and show itself at every turn, 
however it may occasionally be hidden. There 
was as great a. variety of habita and dispositions 
among these settlers as there is among the same 
number of peraons al! the world over : and when 
the first fears and difficulties were sunnounted, 
this variety began to be quite as evident as before 
any misfortune had befallen. It would have 
been a curious study to an observer, — it was so 
to Mr, Stone, — to mark the different deportment 
of the people who attended the morning's con- 
sultation on the general state of their aiTairg, 
Some were in high spirits, excited by the no- 
velty of their situation, and full of a spirit of en- 
terprise. These were principally labourers, who 
had had little or nothing to lose, or young men 
whose activity was greater than their love of 
property. Some were gloomy and jian ic-s truck t 
tlie old and the weak, whose terrors made them 
equally afr;ud to attempt, unprovided, a journey 
southwards, and to remain within reach of the 
Buslimen. Some were more careful of their 
own dimity than of all besides, ready to plead 
tljeir rights, to refuse any employment they 
might fancy degrading, and to resent any hint 
that the less was now said of distinction of ranks 
the better. 

At tlie head of these was ArnaW, "lW Ao\e- 
keeper, who Jiad alwiiys been ivsViV-ei fot ^i* 
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haugbtmess. He had complained of his partner, 
Mr. Dunn^ ever since their first connexion, for 
being on such familiar terms with the customers 
of all ranks who came to their shop; and it 
spoice well for Mr. Dunn that this was the only 
fault of which his fastidious partner did complain, 
Arnall was as obsequious as any man to the 
public as a whole. No petitions for custom 
were so full of compliments and protestations as 
his ; but he was not the less insolent for this. 
His insolence was particularly evident this morn- 
ing, when the captain was offering his advice 
respecting the manner in which the various 
members of the society should employ their in- 
dustry. Arnall was anxious to be sent out shoot- 
ing, which he thought a very gentlemanly amuse- 
ment; but as he had no gun, and had never 
practised with bows and arrows, it was thought 
best that he should yield the sport to the boys 
who were skilful at it, and assist, with all the 
hands that could be spared from other occupa- 
tions, in carrying on the trenching, on which 
the growth of the crops depended. In very dry 
seasons in that climate, there is no means of 
preserving the young com but by digging trenches 
from the neighbouring streams through the fields. 
A large trench, from which several smaller ones 
were to branch out, had been nearly finished in 
Mr. Stone's field when the savages made their 
attack ; and as the spring rains (for our autumn 
J8 their spring) were not expected for a month 
or more, it was of the utmost importance that 
^ater should be conveyed lo the ctop*. 1»n^x '' 
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■'^19 Hettlers should wish to remove, tliey could 
not stir till tliey Lad provision for their journey, 
as, in a country like [hat, there was nothing lu 
depend on by the way. Many were eager to he 
employed in a work of such jireeslng iinportan^'e: 
but not so Mr. Arnall. 

" Do you actufilly mean, captain," said he, 
" that ! am to work in a ditch with ploughmen 
and hedgers 1 I am as willing as any hudy to 
do my part ; but 1 assure you 1 have not been 
used to such companionship." 

■' Nor have I," said Mr. Slone, " yet I am 
goini; about my work without delay." 

" But it is contrary to all my habita," per- 
Bisted Arnall. 

" Not more so than to your partner, Mr, 
Dunn's," aaid the captain ; " and there he ia at 
work already. He aTid Jack made a very pretty 
spade between them thia morning, of a piece of 
bard wood, which they sawed and burnt into 
shape with the fragments of the saw left in the 
pit, and with heated stones. They will give you 
that spade and make another, if you will go and 
ask them. Then you can work by yourself, 
which will suit your dignity better than helping 
those men who are turning out the elods so cle- 
verly by crossing the stakes they have taken from 
the fence." 

" You must excuse me, indeed," replied Ax- 
nail. " I must beg some other employment. 
Could not 1 be your messenger to Cajie Town, 
and send out tools and all that "jQil ■wa.tA''. \. 
■ ^all have p/easure iimndeilatmg 'L\\e\oufR«ii 
■f ^% 
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and will represent your case forcibly to « the 
Governor." 

" I am afraid, Sir, you are scarcely the man 
to be the representative of a hard-working agri- 
cultural community as ours must be now. There 
is a rival candidate in the person of Richard the 
labourer. We can ill spare him ; but he is a 
hardy traveller on foot, and is, besides, a good 
judge of implements, which, by your own state- 
ment, you cannot be for want of experience. 
Stand aside. Sir, if you please, for my time is 
precious this morning. Choose your own occu- 
pation ; but remember that you must find your 
own food unless you do our work." 

" The tables are turned, you see," said one of 
the labourers to Amall as he was retiring. *^ You 
held your head very high a week ago, because 
you had a genteeler employment than ours, as you 
thought. And now that we are all put to the 
test, see what a poor figure you make ! I always 
said a farmer ought to rank above a shopkeeper." 

'* Hey-day 1 what is that I hear?" said the 
captain. " Let me tell you, you are quite in the 
wrong, mv friend. What our society is now, is 
no test of the value of its members a week ago. 
Because we cannot have a shop to-day, it does 
not follow that a shop was not a good thing when 
we had goods to buy and sell. If Mr. Arnall 
transacte^i his business properly, he deserved as 
well of society as the farmer who did his part 
iionestly. As far as their labour is concerned, 
they rank equally." 
*' But farmers do not give ihem^dN^^ ^iis like 
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*ime sliopkeepers I Jiave knoini," persisted tht 

" ' urer ; " and I see no gentiiity in Bucli airs." 

Nor I,'' Kaid tlie captain ; " but I have seen 

^mterB aa haujihly witli their men as any slion- 

(eep«r. All thia liaa noibing to ito with the 

lefitiun, A man may make himself liked or 

sliked by his manners ; but tliey do nut affect 

s rank as a labourer in tbe community.'' 

Arnall did not much relish being called a 

labourer in any sense, having a very narrow 

notion of the meaning of the word. Some 

fithers who were present fell into the same mis- 

teke, as we shall see by-and-by. Business was 

U> pressing just now, however, that there was no 

^e for conversation : but many minds were 

Ktive that day in thinking over what was ha|»- 

pening, while the hands were buaily employed in 

Various tasks. 

n settled that no removal should be 
fliDught of till after the raius, at any rale, as tbe 
Bettlere could not hope to establish themselves 
elsewhere in the interval, and were unwilling to 
' jert their fields after all the labour whiclt had 
ED spent upon them. With heart and good- 
11, therefore, men, women, anil cliildren set 
improving their condition, determined to 
what industry could do to make up for a 
(e'arcity of hands, and an almost total deficiency 
of tools. 

Betsy's father, the smith, was in high spirits 
■t having found the fragmeuls of the large aaw. 
"" one part lie believed A Bei-nceaWe Vmi.V?m« 
'ht be made, and of auuthei & WV^^'V ^ ^ 
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could l)U( fix liandleB to tiiein. T\m lie Uiouglit 
he cutiid do by burning gruoveH in two gjiecea of 
woixl which liu fixetl Ht uikiIi end of ibe fragment. 
and tying tiiem on with thongs of the leatJicr 
cordauu we have mentioned, the thongs being 
paB^d ham one end to the other through hules 
also burned in the wood. Fulton, the tanner, 
WHS, meanwhile, twisting and tanning his thongs 
as expeditiously as possible, for as many were 
wanted as he could prepare. They could nut 
even make houses without his help, for cordage 
must now supply the place of naila. 

There was aume deliberation about what these 
houses were to be made of. They were to be 
only temporary sheds to sleep in, to save the 
extra labour of walking two miles up the pass 
every night to their cave. It was evident that 
they couTd not be built like their former habita- 
tions with timbers. "DU tools should arrive, 
this was impossible. — Harrison, the brickmaker 
and patter of the settlement, (for in several in- 
gtanccs two somewhat simitar employments were 
undertaken by one man,) was urgent to be al- 
lowed to begin brick-making, as the clay-pits were 
open, and atones and wood were al! the imple- 
ments he should require. But a quicker method 
was devised, and Harrison was to build in a new 
fashion. The huts of the natives were composed 
of reeds, bound together and plastered over with 
clay, inside and out. The roofs were covered in 
with branches of trees and dry grass. Such were 
to be the sheds of the settlers. 
|V Thus there waa work lor everybodj. The 
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inen were some digging, eome tanning, Boroe 
unDothing a apace among the trees for tlie shedB, 
for, aa no foundntions could be dug, it was ne- 
cessary to maliu the trees tlietneelves the comer- 
JoBta, The boya were busy Bcooping out and 
'Working tlie clay, or maMng bowB and arrowB, 
'or cut^ng reeds. The women were pre|iaring; 
flax or cooking the dinner, or, with their little 
girJB, collecting brushwood and dry grass for the 
ifirea, and to thatch the sheds with. The caplain 
meanwhile went about from one party to another, 
teady to advise, and encourage, and aaaiat, where- 
ever he could. 

One little party, however, escaped his notice, 
and that of everybody else. Little Betsy hod 
taken her cue from what the captain had said 
.tie night before ahout her spoon- brushes and 
lier basket. She could teach lier Utile compa- 
nions lo make spoon-brushes, while Bhe fancied 
that, with help from her brothera, she could make 
what was wanted much more, a strong substan- 
tial basket. There was a difficulty about car- 
Tying away the earth from the trench ; and it 
occurred to her tltat, in the absence of barrows 
and all means of making them, it would be a 
good tiling to have baskets which would take it 
Wl away in lime, thougli it would certainly be slow 
work. Her brothers and she collected twigs in 
the wood, and slie went for niahea to the watcr- 
;»icle, and then they sat down lo their work. 
I Having found, the day before, that she haA^O 
■taeans of fastening the bottom to fetro, A\ft &&. 
:^t attempt to make a basliet iWt -wo^Ai «.^^«^ 
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G9w bent tba twigs into the same ehape ilie Kad 
been accuBtomM to make, only on a much larger 
Bcale, su that iho basket, when finished, would 
look very like a sieve. She was particularly 
careful to fasten ihc cmU of ilie ttri)r» flrnilv to 
the stronger ones lliat made tlie rim, ami to 
twi»t in the handles so that llicy would not 
easily give way. Slic tied the twiga wherever 
they crossed with bands of rushei. and then wove 
in the whole as closely aa possible. This wus 
nift done in an hour's time. She and her com- 
pUnions made many attempts before they could 
get the twigs into any shajie at all, and iheir Hii- 
gcfi were scarcely strong enout^h to twist the 
rjii) fimdy. Once, just when slie thought she 
should succeed, the little boys left hold, saying 
tliey were tired and hungry. She was very near 
erymg ; but she thought the wiser way would be 
to let them rest, and find them something to eat, 
tvheu ihey would, perhaps, help her again ; for 
she little expected tlmt any better assistance 
wiiu'd come. She desired one of the boys to 
watch her basket lest the monkeys, which 
abounded in the wood, should destroy it; wiiile, 
with tiiB other brother, she looked about for wild 
Blrawberries and chosnuts. There were a few 
Kt raw berries still lefl, and a great many chesnuts 
lying in the grass, and more to be had by throw- 
ing stones at the monkeys in the trees, which 
provoked tlie animals to pelt them with chesnuts 
iu return. After a beany laugli at iheae mimics, 
Jifisy returned with her treasure of fruit ; but 
the young geDtiemaa who, tiie Aa."; \icWe, was 



touming for gravy, could not, tiungry as he was, 
t his chesnuts unless they were roasted. Betsy 
I fared much less about eating thltn about he* 
I basket ; but she was a good-natured little girl, 
I liitd ready to remember that her brother was 
L younger than heraelf. So ehe advised him to 
■~' home and roast his cliesnuts at ihe oven- 
; and toid him not to come hack again imieag 
I he liked. She sent a message to her mother to 
lay that she was quite sare, and ivuuld he back 
' before dark ; but she charged Ned not to tell 
any body what she was busy about. Then ehe 
) dent her other Iiltle companion with some ches- 
[ nuts to the children who were making spoon- 
r brushes some way of?; and as soon as lie was 
gone, she looked at her basket and sighed : for 
ime feared she should not be able to finish it. 
Just then she heard some one cumiTig throush 
the bushes, and looking up, site saw il was Mr. 
Arnall. He had his hands in his pockets, and 
anybody would have thought by his appearance 
that it was a holiday in the colony. 

" So you are eating cheanuta, my little girl," 
said he. " Can you spare me some !" 

" Yes, sir," answered Betsy, fiointing to tlia 
little heap beside her. " Will you help your- 
self?" 

Amall went on eating for some time in silence. 
" Wliere did you get these chesnuts?" he asked 
at length, wlien he had nearly made an end of 

Yortdet. ander the tt6e> ttiete." 
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" They are very good. I dare say you will 
be my little maid, and get me some more : and 
here comes your brotlier ; I will send him to 
roast them by the fire." 

** You must do it yourself, if you please, sir. 
We are very busy." 

** Indeed ! What can children like you be 
busy about ? Basket-making ! Why, that basket 
will never stand." 

" It is not meant to stand," said Betsy, who 
began to wish her visitor would go away and 
leave her to her business. 

Arnall sat idly watching the little work-peo- 
ple, till seeing that greater strength of finger was 
what they wanted, he offered his services, which 
Betsy was very willing to accept. He became 
more interested as the affair went on, and con- 
tinued his assistance till the framework was com- 
plete and the rim secure. 

** And now,*' said Betsy, jumping up joyfully, 
" now I will get you some chesnuts and welcome. 
I can easily finish the rest, for the weaving part 
will soon be done ; and I should never have got 
so far without you." 

As soon as she was gone, Arnall took up the 
remainder of the twigs, and began another basket. 
He was really ashamed of doing nothing, and 
was glad to have found an employment which 
did not reduce him to toil with labourers or to 
provide his own dinner. He flattered himself 
that Betsy was saving his dignity by procuring 
hJ3 food ; while she, in the innocence of her 
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leart, tJiought he was working as mucli for her 
as she fDr him, and was grateful to him accord- 
ingly. 

When It began to grow ihisk, the little party 
in the wood made hiiste to gather up their ma- 
terials and be gone. Arnall was no coward, as 
Bome very haughty people are. He had been 
long accustomed to the dangers of the woods, and 
if he had had hia gun, would have been as ready 
as any man to make a defence agalnBt wild men 
or beasts; but it was only prudent, as he was 
unarmed, to leave the shade before nigU-fall. 
He did not choose to return to the settlement in 
company with the children ; neither would he 
carry any of their goods. He lingered a while, 
till they were some way before hira, and llien 
appeared with his usuaJ lounging gait, and his 
hands in his pockets. Of those who liad lime 
to observe ium, some smiled at the unsuitability 
of his appearance to his circumstances, and others 
were indignant at his seating himself to eat that 
which they supposed he had done nothing to 

" Pardon me, sir," said the captain ; " but I 
hope you have your dinner in your pockets, or 1 
am afraid you will have none. Our provisionB 
are the right of those who work for them.'' 

" Mr. Arnall helped me to make my basket," 
said little Betsy, " and he has got a great way 
with another ; so I hoje he may have the dinner 
I should have wanted if I had not found the ches- 
and spme for his own share be.aidcB.'' 
Ho)/} your (ongue, child," cried ttie g.e:^^*' 
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man, who was quite above owing his meal to tlie 
re(]ue8t of a little girl. ** Who has any business 
with whal I have been doing? Things have 
come to a pretty pass when one must account to 
anybody that asks for the use of one's time and 
hands. 

** By sitting down to table, sir" 

*• To grass, you mean," said Arnall. " We 
are in a fair way to eat in Nebuchadnezzar fashion, 
I think. Was ever a meal so served before?" 

** If you will make us a table, we shall very 
thankfully accept it,'* said the captain. ** Mean- 
while, as I was saying, by asking food, you de- 
mand the wages of labour, as we have agreed to 
live by the natural law, that food cannot be ob- 
tained without labour. You are accountable to 
us in no other way than all labourers are ac- 
countable to those who pay them waffes. Little 
Betsy has settled your account with us: allow 
me, therefore, to help you to a lump (I wish I 
could say a slice) of iamb ; or would you prefer 
hare?" 

While the gentleman was picking his bone in 
silence, wondering when he should again be 
blessed with a knife and fork, Betsy placed be- 
side him a pretty dessert of wild strawberries on 
a leaf. 

He seemed barely to thank her, but began to 

resolve that he would either find some mode of 

being more useful, and thus feeling himself on 

e^ual terms with other people, or take himself 

o^ where he need be accountable to nobody. 
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The heat of the weather was, as we have eaJd, 
very oppresaive during the middle of tlie day. 
It was hard work to dig in tiie trench, for the 
hadness of the toula more ihnn compensated for 
the JightnesB of tlie soil. T)ie iabourers, fully 
aware of the importance of conveying water to 
the croiia, toiled most dihgently through all hours 
of the day, till it became evident that such exer- 
tion was injurious to their strength. A new re- 
gulation was made, according to which they be- 
gan work two hours earlier in the morning, and 
rested in the shade for two hours at noon. Some 
slept, while others, who were stronger or mure 
industrious, employed tlieiiiseives in some lij;ht 
occupation, fliiWj«ipariiig flax with the women, 
or looking for lioney or fruit, or cutting the reeds 
of pro[>er lent'tha, and binding them in hundlea 
ready for the huiUler, or helping to make bows 
and arrows. This was the most pleasant and 
refreiihing time of the day. It was the only time 
for convcraaLioi) ; fur in working hours they were 
loo busy, and at night too weary to enjoy it. 
Mr. Stone was always ready for cheerful talk at 
these intervals, both because he was sociable, 
and because he knew it to be a very important 
thing to keep up the spirits of the people by all 
. |uch natural and pn)per means. A fevi da-j* 
Hfter the Mbours of itie fietUemeul vi«i^e ^QX'v&Na 
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train, be was silting with a party of companions 
on the trunk of a tree whjcn served as a work- 
ben i;h, and which wua drawn within the shadow 
of a noble chesnul. lie was making sandals I'ut 
■ume of the people whose shoes were worn uut, 
by fastening leather thongs to slips of wood made 
as nearly the size uf the foot as the saw cuuld 
bring them. Some uf the men had been for 
walking barefoot ; thinking shoeti too great a 
luxury for llie present slate of their affairs : hut 
Mr. Slune would not hear of tliis, on account of 
the venumous reptiles in the grass, from whose 
bile there could be no security to ihe barefooted. 
He engaged tu furnish each man with sandals as 
his shoes wore out, till there should be leather 
enough to make a sort of socks with wooden 
Boles, wliith would serve the purpose better still. 
While he was thus busied, iiis wife was beside 
him mending his coat, which had received a ter- 
rible rent. It was amusing enough at first to see 
her set about this new sort of tailoring ; for she 
had neither needle, tliimble, nor sciasora. George 
had furnished her with a porcupine's ([uill from 
the stock which had been placed in his hands for 
his arrows. With this she pricked holes in tiie 
cloth, through wldeh a airing of flax was passed ; 
and thus, by slow degrees, 3ie edges of the rent 
were brought together. To be sure, it did not 
look much like a gentleman's coat after this; 
but, as ail clothes were now worn for a covering 
and not for ornament, it ihd not much signity 
Aext Mrs. Stone sat Hill, sorting and picking Iha 
iei-iia and roots ha had gatlieted, \.\\aX Vt Kft^\. 
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Dot be nilhout medicines in case oF eicknesg 
or accidental bniiees. He had also fumislied a 
poison in which the points of the arrows were 
dipped, as it was founil that though the brJBtlea 
wounded tlie game, tliey were not strong enouch 
to bring it down. Hill had discovered liow the 
nativea procured, hojn a venomous snake, poiaon 
GO powerful as to destroy all animals which it 
could he made to reach ; and having provided 
himself with it, he suffered no one else to touch 
it, for fear of accidents. George, who formed 
one of the party, was therefore obliged lo give 
up his arrows as they were made, and did not 
receive them again till the venom was dried on 
their tips. All the game, as it was brought in, 
was given into the charge of the butcher, who 
carefully took out the pariB round the wound ihe 
arrow liad made. His wife was now plucking 
partridges, which had become abundant since the 
best way of bringing down game had been dis- 
covered. The feathers were carefully dried and 
preserved to answer various purposes of clotliing 
and bedding heieafier. 

While the little party were thus busily em- 
ployed and sociably conversing, they saw Amall 
at a distance, practising shooting with bow and 
arrow at a mark. 

" I wonder at the captain," said Hill, " for 
calling that gentleman yonder a labourer, as he 
did the other day." 

" Amal! himself was surprised," said Mr. 
Stone; " and 1 do not wonder at it; but I «\iov^ 
have expected you would allow \i\m ^e t*fi». 
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Remember^ the captain spoke of him as he had 
been, — a shopkeeper." 

** He led a pretty genteel life as a shop- 
keeper," replied Hill. ** Look at his delicate 
hands and his slight make, and it seems ridicu- 
lous to call him a labourer." 

*' Did he not buy his goods at Cape Town, 
and have them brought in his waggon ; and did 
he not purchase various productions of his neigh- 
bours in large quantities and sell them by re- 
tail ? " asked Mr. Stone. 

** Certainly," replied Hill; " but there was 
no hard work in all this. It would have done 
him good to have driven his own team over the 
mountains, and to have stuck fast among the 
rocks, as many a waggoner does, unless he can 
put his own shoulder to the wheel.'* 

*' I should have liked to see him kill his own 
meat," added the butcher's wife, ** or thresh the 
com he used to sell. A heavy flail would be a 
fine thing to put into hands like his.*' 

** We are not inauiring," replied Mr. Stone, 
" what sort of discipline would be good for such 
a man ; but whether he can properly be called a 
labourer. You seem to think. Hill, that there is 
no labour but that of the hands, and that even 
that does not deserve the name unless it be rough 
and require bodily strength to a great degree." 

" I don't mean to say so," replied Hill. ** I 

consider that I work pretty hard, and yet my 

Lands shew it more by being dyed with these 

plants than roughened by toil. And there are 

the etraw'^lattera of my native \0YiT\Va 3kS«x A^ 
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fctnufland ; — the Dunstable folks labour hard 
Fniough, delicate as their work is." 
B " And you, sir," said Mrs. Preat, the butcher's 
llrife, "have done bo much, setting aside your 
K'&rm. that it woidd be a sin to say you have not 
Wloiled night and day for us. If there was a per- 
H«on sick or unhappy, or if your advice was wanted 
^iny hour in the twenty-four, yuu were always 
Kxeady to help us. But you would not call your- 
f'telf a labourer, would you ? " 
I' "Certainly," replied Mr. Stone. "There is 
■ labour of the head as well aa of the handa, vou 
K'Imow. Any man who does anything is a labourer, 
■^ far 0.3 his exertion goes." 
W\ " The king of England is a labourer," said 
PTW". Stone. " If he does nothing more than 
E tign the acts of parliament which are brought to 
r htm, he does a very great thing for society. 
M Tliose acta cannot become law till tliey are so 
K idgned ; and tlie man, whoever he be, who per- 
Kforms a necessary part in making laws, is a la- 
I'.bburer of a very high order, however little trouble 
W^ie act of signmg may coat him." 
m^ " Amall did take more trouble than that, to 
KHo him justice," said Hill. " He kept his books 
KNry well, besirles ])uTchasing and looking after 
Bknd seUing goods: but still I cannot think he 
■%BB so useful a man as the ploughman who helps 
K^ to food ; for food is the most necessary of all 
KUngs." 

^r_" A great deal of harm has been done," said 
^Kr. Stone, " by that notion of YOUTa,w\\e,'a\V\ia& 
^Bteo held by jieojile who havi; mote ■gq'WW ^ 
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act upon it than you. In many states^ it has 
b(H;n a received maxim that commercial labour 
is inferior in value to agricultural ; and agricul- 
ture has therefore been favoured with many pri- 
vileges, and manufactures and commerce bur- 
dened with many difficulties. Tliis seems to me 
to be a very unjust and foolish policy ; for the 
greatest good of society cannot be attained with- 
out the union of both kinds of labour. Tlie 
thresher, and the miller, and the baker, do not 
help to produce food like the ploughman ; but 
they are quite as useful as he, because we could 
not have bread without their help. They are 
manufacturers, and the retail baker is engaged in 
commerce ; but it would be absurd to say that 
they are on that account to be thought less valu- 
able than the sower." 

*' But is not the case different, sir, said Hill, 
*' when things of less importance than food are 
in question ? Is not a weaver worth less than a 
ploughman in society ? " 

*• Suppose,*' said Mr. Stone, " that in our so- 
ciety, consisting of fifty-four persons, fifty-three 
were engaged in tillinff the ground every day 
and all day long, and that the other was able to 
prepare flax and weave it into cloth and make it 
mto clothes. Suppose you were that one ; do 
not you think you would always have your hands 
fiill of business, and be looked to as a very im- 
portant person ; and that, if you died, you would 
be more missed than any one of the fifty-three 
ploughmen ?** 

^' Certainly,^ md UiU^ laughing. '' But what 
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B folly it would be lo raise ten or twenty times 
IE much com as ve could eat, and to be in want 
of everything else ! " 

" It would," replied Mr, Stone : " and in 
such a case, we should be ready to pass a vote 
of thanks to any man who would leave the ptough 
and turn tanner or weaver ; and then we would 
spare anotlier to he a tailor ; and, at last, when 
we had gathered a good many comforts about us, 
we would thank another to set up a shop where wo 
migiit exchange our goods. Now, would it not 
be ungrateful and foolish, when we had reached 
this point, to say that the farmers were, after all, 
the most valuable to ua; and that they must have 
particular honour and particular privileges?" 

'■ To he sure,- said Hill. " The natural con- 
sequence of such partiality would be to tempt the 
shopkeeper to give up his shop, and the weaver 
his loom, and tne tailor liia sheers, to go back to 
the plough ; and then we should be as badly off 
as before." 

This would be the consequence in larger 
B, as well," said Mr. Stone, " if the practice 
of ihe people were not wiser than the principles 
of the policy by which they ha hth to b en 
governed. People buy cloth and f re nd 

other comforts as they have n d of h m h- 
out stopping to pronounce ho n 1 1 lu- 

fcble they are than food." 

"All the world seems to la g d aid 
'Mrs. Stone, " that the right 1 g w h more 
lUian the left ; and if a man had thft c\\owe. ^\\v3b. 
ihe would lose, he would ^lofea.W'j t».*fe« V* 
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with the left : but it would be a sad waste of 

time to argue about which is the more useful in 

walkinj^.* 
** All labour, then, should be equally respected," 

said U ill, " and no one kind should be set above 

anotlier." 

*' Nay ; I was far from saying that," replied 

Mr. Stone. ** Our friend George, there, makes 

beautiful little boats out of walnut-shells, and he 
must have spent a good deal of trouble on his art 
befoi'e he could carve the prow and stern and put 
in t;he deck as he does. If he were now to set to 
work and make us each one within a week, he 
would no more have earned his dinner every day 
than if he should lie down and sleep for seven 
days. We do not want walnut- shell boats, and 
his ill-directed labour would be worth no more 
than no labour at all." 

" The captain was telling me, though," said 
George, " that if I were at some place he men- 
tioned in England, I might get a very pretty 
living by those same boats. He said the quality 
would give me five shillings a- piece for them." 

*' Very likely,'* said Mr. Stone; "and in that 
case your labour would not be ill-directed. The 
rich, in any country, who have as much as they 
want of food and clothes and shelter, have a right 
to pay money for baubles, if they choose ; and 
in such a state of things there are always 
labourers who, not being wanted for necessary 
qccupaiions, are ready to employ their labour in 
xn&k'ing luxuries." 

^'The hce-makeia and jewellers and glass'* 
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Glitters, and even those who spin glasB for the 
amusement of the wealthy, are respeclably em- 
ployed in England, where there is a demand for 
their Bervicee," observed Mrs. Suwte; '' but they 
would be Badly out of place here, and verv ridi- 
culoua. Al! labour must be directed by the cir- 
cumBlances of the state of society in which it is 
employed ; and all labour, so regulated, is equally 
respectable." 

" I am afraid, madam,'' said Hiil, " that your 
doctrine would go far towards doing away the 
difference between labour tliat is productive and 
that which ia unproductive." 

" It is impossible," replied Mr. Stone, " to do 
away that difference, because it is a difference of 
fact whiuli nu opinions cno alter. It niubt always 
be as clear as observation can make it whether a 
man's labour produeet any of tlie things which 
constitute wealth. But the respectability of 
labour does not depend on this circumBtance, I 
hope you do not think it does V 

" I have been accustomed, certainly, to think 
productive labourerB more valuable than unjiro- 

" It depends upon what you mean by the 
word valuable," replied Mr. Stone, " If you 
mean that productive labourers add more to the 
wealth of the society, the very way of putting 
the question shews that you are right ; but we 
may see, in the case of every civiliaed state, that 
a niixture of productive and unproductive tor 
boitrers in the bent for the comfoA a,Qd '^xo«>^ti.V{ 
of aociety." 
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" What would the English nation do," said 
Mrs. Stone, '* without household servants, with- 
out physicians and soldiers, and clergy and law- 
yers, without a parliament, without a govern- 
ment ? If they were a nation of fanners and 
graziers and builders, without any unproductive 
labourers, they would have abundance of com 
and cattle and houses ; but no towns, no com- 
merce, no law, and no king. They would be a 
savage nation.'* 

** Ours was not a savage settlement," said 
George, '* and we had no unproductive labourers. 
Everybody worked very hard." 

** However hard our people worked," said Mr. 
Stone, " they were divided into productive and 
unproductive labourers, as the people of every 
civilized society are. If you will just run over a 
few names, we will try to divide the two classes." 

'* Let us begin with the lowest," said George. 
"The labourers on Robertson's farm and on 
yours, sir, are productive labourers, because 
they produce corn for ourselves, and hay for the 
horses, and flax for our clothes. Then there are 
the other servants, who have wages paid them, — 
the captain's errand-boy, and your maid, ma'am, 
who nurses the child, and kept the house clean 
when you had one, and Goody Fulton, who at- 
tended to Arnall's shop when he was out shoot- 



ing " 



Well: go on,'' said Mr. Stone ; ''tell us 
what they produced." 

George laid down his bow to consider ; but 
Ae could not ibink of anythmg produced by 
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^H these kBt-mentioned people. He owned that 

^B Lowever industrious and useful tliey might b^ 

^H domestic servants were unproductive labouren. 

^M Then be went on with hie list. 
^H " Fulton, I suppose, sir, produces leather ott 

^M of what was only the hide of a beast ; end Hai^ 

^H rison makes bricks out of what was only clay ; 

^U and Links tet me see, wliat does ihe farriei 

^H do? He puts on horxe-shoes: that is not making 

^B anything. He is unproductive, I suppose." 
^B " As a farrier ; — but he is also ti smitli, aai, 

^M makes horse-shoes and nails, and implements of 

^B many sorts, out of what was only a lump or ft 

H " Theu he is a labourer of both kinds. That 

■ is curious. And so are you, Mr. Hill. You 

make medicines; but when you give your ad- , 

vice, or bleed your patients, or shave my father 

on Saturday night, you are an unproductive 1&- 

I" And at the same lime, one of the last irea 
we could spare," said Mr. Stone. At which. Hill 
rose and bowed low. 
" I am aftaid my fatlier is an unproductive la- 
bourer," said George. " 1 cannot think of any- 
thing that a butcher makes." 
"Why should you say 'afraid'?" inquired 
Mr. Stone. "Your father in of the same claM 
with the captain." 
" Why, that's true." cried George; " a»d 
there's an end of all objections to unproductiw 
labour; for who works harder tha,Ti\hft ta^f*^:^ 
■nd how ahouiil we get on without VitoI" 
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"And how do you class yourself, my dear?* 
said Mrs. Stone. 

*' Unproductive in my pulpit and in the 
school-room," replied her husband, '* and pro- 
ductive when I am working in my field. I leave 
it to my friends to say in which capacity I am 
most useful." 

" You have cleared up the matter completely, 
sir," said Hill. ** We see now that the words 
relate to wealth and not to usefulness. I am 
only sorry I eve runderstood any reproach by the 
word unproductive ; but I shall never fall into 
the mistake again." 

" It is as well to observe, however," said Mr. 
Stone, " that the prosperity of a nation depends 
much on the proportion between these two 
classes of labourers. If it would be a bad thing 
to have a population that could do nothing but 
produce food, and clothes, and habitations, with 
as many other comforts and luxuries as the in^ 
dustry of man can supply, it would be worse by 
far to have more unproductive labourers among 
us than the labour of the productive could main- 
tain." 

" Our settlement would soon be ruined,** ob- 
served his wife, " if we had a great many soldiers, 
and two or three clergymen, and four or five 
surgeons, and several household servants in every 
family. However skilful all these might be in 
their several ways, they would soon eat us out of 
house and home. In the same way the welfare 
of an empire depends on its productive resources 
Ifej'ng- abundant enough to supply ibe yi^U «M 
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lable wishes of the whole people. Buc, my 
dear, what noise is that?" 

The liitie party started to their feet as they 
heard llie sound of a horn. Fur a moment they 
were alarmed by the fear that an enemy was 
upon (hem ; hut some labourers passing' by in- 
formed tliem that the captain had ordered llie 
liorns of the bullock which bad been slain (o be 
taken care of; and had turned one to the beat 
account by using it as a summong to call the 
people together. It was, from this time forward, 
to be blown at the hours of work, of eating, and 
of rising and going to rest. The two iiours of 
refwae being now over, Mr. Stone went to hii 
woik in the trench, and the little party broke up. 
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In a few daya from this time, some of tha 
most thoughtful of the settlers began to ponder 
the necessity of increasing their sup[ilieB of food. 
Prest, the butcher, sighed every day as he passed 
the ruined paddocks and saw no cattle in them 
for him to exercise his skill upon. " Heaven 
knows," said he to lus wife, " when I may have 
tiie pleitsure of slaying a beast again. And aa 
for our ever having a drove or a Ue'cd,\.\vMe \a -ao 
jiossibJJjiy of it uulegs we can ^eV\a^% e.^»^^ 
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to make thongs for Bnarea. Fulton Bays he lias 
Vaed.up every scrap of leather, and unless we 
can* get more, Campbell and I may bolli lay 
■side our craft, for we Bhall never more have 
droves in our lielUs, or smoking joints on the 
table." 

" We must live like savages, on roola and fruit 
and fmh," said his wife. " Now, fish is very 
good in its way ; but we have had so much 
Uteiy, that one migiit fancy it was to be Lent all 
the year round." 

While they were thus talking, a plan was 
being settled between Arnall and the captain 
wMcn promised fair to supply the butcher witli 
employment, and the paddocks with stock which 
might increase in time so as to empluy a herds- 
man on the hills. This magnificent plan entered 
Amall's head one day when he was thinking 
how he might distinguish himself in a genteel 
way, and shew himself a benefactor to the settle- 
ment without sacrificing his dignity, 

Ue had once passed a pit, dug in the middle 
of a plain and qtiite empty and apparently use- 
less. He could not make out at the time what it 
was for; hut now he remembered having read 
that -the natives of some countries dig pits for 
suarim; wild animals, covering them over lightly 
BO as to look even with the rest of the ground, 
thai the beast may fall in unawares. He thought 
that he might secure antelopes in this way, or 
even the buffalo — fierce and strong as it is, and 
more diScult to deal wiih than the wildest bull 
•nfJiis own country. He could nut ^Te^aittba 
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pit with hia own delicate hands, of course ; and 
waa therefore obliged to apply to the captain for 
leave to employ some lahouiera. Their iiel^i w>s 
promised as soon aa the trench should he. com- 
jileted, which was to be in two days. NoLliing 
must interrupt that important work, the captain 
said ; and in the mean while they must live as 
well as they could on what might come in. 

" Now ia my time iheii,'' thought the sports- 
tnan, " to try my new arrows, and my skill in 
Ming Lhem \ and if I fail, nobody will know but > 
George Prest, and I can trust him for not telling. 
He will hold hia tongue in return for my shewing i 
him how to get ihe eggs," 

Here were three difl'crent schemes, — the pita 
for buffaloes, a new sort of arrows for smaller 
game, and a way of getting the enormous eggs of 
the ostrich, — a nch and nourisliing food. Truly 
Arnnl! had exerted his wits to some purpose. 

" If I succeed," thought he, " I will give 
each man his due. I will own that Harrison 
gave me these reeda, so much stronger and more 
fit for arrows than the common sort. And I will 
thank Prest for pointing out how sharp the thigh 
bone of the antelope ia, though he did not tliink 
of making an arrow-head of it ; and Hill has tha 
merit of the poison altogether. And then, — ^if 
the captain should say that no other man might 
have put these things together so ingeniously 
and made so good a use of them, — why, then I 
need nut mind their laughing at me as they did 
Jnt week, because I would vsA viotV. vci ^^ 
Kb. What a pity 1 caonol c^m^ \aft^\ Ss* 
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then I might get these eggs without any body's 
help." 

Tliua ihinVing, Arnall went out into the jilain 
in search of game. He hid bimeelf amongsonie 
bushes till he saw a herd uf buft'aloea coniinp; in 
sight. They ran fur some way, tossing their 
homed heads in llie air and laahing tlieir tails ; 
then some among them stopped to graze. Arnall 
delenntned that if a stray one catne within shot, 
be would take aim at it ; but it was long before 
any of the herd seem disposed to afford liim the 
oppOTtunitVi and when they did, tjiey seemed 
liKely to give him too much of it. Tbey all set 
off again at ont-e. and exactly in the direction of 
'the bushee where the sportsman lay. He knew 
something of what it was to be trodden and 
gored by a buffalo, as he had seen more than 
one man who had been maimed by such an ac- 
ddent, and had heard of the deaths of others : 
so when he saw the herd coming on in full trot, 
he had half a mind to try whether he could not 
really climb a tree. If he had had three minutes 
more, he would certainly have made the attempt; 
but it was now too late ; and all he could do 
was to crouch in the thicket, and take his ciiance 
for escape. Only two entered the bushes, and 
they passed quickly through, and left poor Arnall 
bieathing space again, lie soon recovered from 
his terror; for, as we have said, he was not a 
timid man. Looking out upon the plain, he 
saw that two of the herd were again grazing, and 
now within ion'-shol. Thinking this loo good 
vt opportunity to be lost, he let By oue of his 
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arrows. Itstruck the animal in the flank, 
Diit was not strong enough to pierce the thick 
hide. It broke and fell to the ground, while tlie 
startled beast, now tossing Ids liorna and nuw 
goring the ground beneath him, titined liis llJglil^ 
first one way and tlien another, and at lengtl 
followed his companions at full speed. tt 

" There is one arrow gone to no puBp08e7 
thought Arnall ; " but 1 think I can recover the ■ 
head. 1 must aim at a thinner hide next tinie." 4 

He looked for and found the fragmcDts of Ijiti 
arrow, and took bis station, waiting to see what 
game would next conie by. In the course of 
few hours, several flocks of ostriches pasat 
'ght, but at a great distance. 
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^-^atched these enormous birds, running swiftly 
l^with their wings outspread in the wind, liki 

to help their progress, he longed to be near 
' enough to fix an arrow in the tender part be- 
neath the wing where it is easiest to wound 
ihem ; but they kept their distance ; and he was 
obliged to content himself with vowing a war- 
fare against them for the sake of their eggs, if 
they would not let themselves be caught. 

At last, he was rewarded by the approach of 
a troop of antelopes of the largest kind, called 
Elands. As he looked at their majestic form, 
(like that of the ox, only more slender,) and 
measured them with his eye, he felt that if he 
cuu!d secure one, he would have made a good 
day's work of his hunting. Their length was, as 

Eirly as he could measuie b^ t\vB e^e, saitww. 
ht feet, and their Keiglil \ieweta. Vwx TO&. 
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five ; and be knew that the weight of each was 
Hldom leas limn eevtn or eight hundred pounda. 
He counted fifteen of them, and thought it would 
be hard jf nut one of such a number aliould fall 
into his power. They came nearer, sometimes 
trotling all together, sometimes dispersing on ibe 
plain, and then collecting ai^ain. It seemed a 
wearisome lime lo Arnall, till, after many freaks 
and gambols, the whole herd began to graze very 
near him. He laid an arrow on llie string, and 
disposed two more close beside him, that he 
inJRbt shoot one after another as quickly as pos- 
sible. Whizz ! went the first, and struck the 
nearest animal in the neck. While it was stai;- 
gering away to a little distance, and before ihe 
alarm hul well been given, he shut again and 
wounded another in the flank. The poor beast 
took flight, but Arnall knew that if the poison 
did its work, the run would be soon over. A 
third arrow wliich he despatched fell short, for 
the troop were making their escape full speed. 
Amall came out of his hiding-place with the 
Bortof stone-hatchet that he used tor a knife, and 
Beating himself on the head of his victims, which 
were quivering in the agonies of death, he cut 
their throats. As soon as they were quite dead, 
he carefully cut out all the parts round the poi- 
soned arrow-head, and then prepared to carry 
home his trophies of victory. It was necessary 
to lose no rime, if the carcasses were to be housed 
before ni^'ht; so, severing the horns and ga- 
thering up hia ireapons, he hastened home. 
TTiere tras g-reat joy in the aettlement &lUa a»,i' 
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cess ; and Presi, ihe biitclier, liad Boon formed 
liiB ;iarly, and prepared the hurdlea on which 
the prey was to be dragged home. Tliey look 
torcliea with them, to guard against the dangers 
of being benighted ; and it was well they did i 
for the procession did not rcftpi«ar till two hours 
after dark, and reported that the bowlings of 
wild beasts were heard, not far off, the whole 
way as they were returning. Not the youngest 
child in the settlement went to rest that night , 
till fires were lighted round the carcasses and the ' 
dogs set to watch. 

The next day, all bands that could be spared 
were employed in preparing this new supply of 
meat for being preserved. There was a pool of 
very salt water in the neighbourhood — such as 
occurs very frequently in that part of the world — 
and the ealt which had been procured from it by 
evaporation was TUbbe<l into the meat as the 
butcher cut it into strips ; and then the strips 
were hung up in the smoke of a wood fire till 
they were quite dry ; after which they were bu- 
ried in a hole in the sand, lined and well secured 
with stones. The honour of superintending the 
preparation of this game was oflered to Arnall ; 
but he declined it, asking, in preference, the fa- 
vour of having George for his companion in an 
excursion, and the loan of a hide-sack which 
had been made for general use. George, who 
was not particularly fond of Aniall, and did not 
know what they were going to do, had much 
mhei have stayed to help liis talKm ■, Wi.\*.Wi 



tliat'Arnall had eanied the right of asking hia 
aseiaMuce, and thercfom willingly accompanied 
him. 

When they were out upon iho plain, Arnall 
looked round upon the various clumps of trees 
which aiew here and there. 

" Which ia the highest, George " said he, 
" yonder middle tree of that copse, or the strag- 
gler to the west ? " 

" That to the west," answered George, " but 
they are neither of them fruil-trees, and they are 
not places likely for monkeys to lodge in." 

" I want neither monkeys nor fruit," said 
Amall. " Tliey can be had nearer home. I 
want ostricheii' eggs." 

George lookeil puzzled, for he knew ostriches 
laid their eggs in the sand, far away from trees. 
His companion, however, explained that the os- 
trkh is BO shy a creature, that it is impoBsible to 
learn where liereggs are hid, unless she is watched 
from a distance, and even at that distance it 
must be from some place of concealment, so 
sharpsighted and timid are these singular birds. 

" Do you get as high in the tree as you can," 
aaid Amall, " and watch for ostriches on all 
sides. If you see any one run round and round 
in a circle, mark the spot carefully, and when 
you are sure of it, come down. If the birds 
choose to go to a distance of their own accord 
and to leave the eggs (as they often do on so 
hot a day aa this), we shall be obUged to them 
£/r saving ui a deal of trouble; but if one re- 
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mains nittinp, I will go out with my iogt and 
makfi a hubbub, and put them ail to flight. , 
While we are puTBuing tliem, do you lake the 
Back and go straight to the neat, and carry off 
some eggs." 

"How many?" asked George. - "" 

" Why, I must tell you a little about the make 
of the nest. It is nothing more than a large hole 
in the ground, with a little bank round it, made 
by their scratching up the earth with their feet. 
Inside you will see the eggs set up on end, to 
save room. If there should be half a dozen or 
BO, you may bring all ; for then they can have 
been only just laid, and must be good eating. 
If you find ag many as fifteen, bring away the 
outer circle, wliich will be eight or nine. If 
there are thirty — " 

" ThirtyeggsinoneneBt!" cried George. *' I 
never heard of such a thing." 

" Perhaps not, because you may never before 
have heard of a tribe of birtls whose habit is to 
unite in flocke that all the eggs of a dock may be 
laid in one nest. As 1 was saying, if tlicre are 
as many as thirty, you will find some laid on the 
outside of the bank. They are the best that can 
be got, so bring Ihem all, and as many of the 
next outer circle as you can carry." 

" And if I find any feathers," said George, 
" shall I bring them too ? The time may come 
when WB shall be able to sell them to advantage. 
Ostrich feathers bear a good price in England at 
«U times." 
fc "True," said Aniall: « \)iA -^Vmii -w^ fts^ 
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in oslridi feathera, we must take more pain; 
get ihem than just pickivig them up. You 
Snii plenty lying almut llm neat; but let t 
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. . „ ; but let them 

They are good for notliing, unless it be to ' 

■tuff our pillows by and by, when we come to 

have pillows again. The beautiful white fea- 

then which English ladies wear must be plucked 

firom the male ostrich. The feathera of the fe- 

nmale are of a dark grey or black. When we get 

Bveiy thing comfortable about us, we will have 

tntrich -hunts, and sell the feathers for three or 

k.four shillings a-piece i but just now we want the 

egga more by far." 

Aniall knew that a few snakes of (lie poisonous 

kind would be very acceptable to Hill ; so he 

employed himself in looking for them in the 

copse, while George was swinging about at the 

top of the tree. There is little or no danger of 

a bite when people are on their euard ; and the 

dogs having been trained to catch them, several 

were soon secured without difficulty, their heads 

cut off for a present to Hill, and the bodies put 

into the sack to be cooked for dinner, many 

people being as fond of them as of eels. Arnall 

^L was just carrying a beautitiil one, lemon- coloured, 

^H * and speckled with black, and five feet long, to 

^K the foot of the tree, to show to his young compa- 

^K^ nion, when he saw George coming down in great 

^^p ]iaBte. 

^B " Off with you and your dogs," said the boy. 
^^1 " Which way '! " 

^^m ■' Due east, to the left of yonder thicket, and 
^■2/ wi}} foiloif and strip the nest presently. "" 

Wk ^ --- 
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E not three hundred paceu off. But wliere's 
the Back 1 " 

Arnall pointed to the place in the copse where 
he had left it, whietled to hia doge, and set off at ' 
full speed. As soon as the ostriches saw him, 
they took (light; and as his pursuit was only a 
pretence, he was not too eager to observe their 
motions. There was something laughable in 
the way in which tliey sped along, one behind 
another, with their short tvings and tufted tails 
spread, and their long legs clearing tlte ground 
as swiftly as a race-horse can follow. When they 
were out of sight, our sportsman whistled back 
his dogs, and stood to wipe his brbws and look 
round for his companion. He could see no one, 
but supposed some rising of the ground niiglit 
conceal ihe lad, or that he might be stooping 
after the eggs ; so he walked leisurely back. 
Presently he came upon an ostrich's nest, crowded 
with eggs, and with so many lying round the 
outside, that he was sure no one had meddled 
with it. lie looked again and again, and mea- 
sured the space with his eye, and calculated the 
direction, and after all could not make himself 
sure whether this was the right nest, 
not usual, he knew, for two nests to be 
together ; but, if this were the one, he could not 
conceive the reason of George's delay. 

" He is so ready-wilted and so qiiick-handed, 
thought he, " it is impossible he should be grop- 
ing tor the sack all this time. I will carry off as 
I many as I can take, and come bock witli iiim 
^4at more. 1 will put one of these feathers into 
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my fnp too, gTfiy though tliey he, ami give one 
tu liim too, for a trophy. And 1 clo not see 
why these skins sliouUl rot mnke ub cups and 
HaiBtroats, under Fulton's good management; 
t6 1 sljall take tliese dead beasts into the siioda 
and skin them." 

Tlie beasts he spoke of were a jackal and two 

wild cats, whicK had ventured near the nest for 

eggs in the night, and hatl apparently been 

I crushed to death by a blow Trom the foot of ihe 

I eock-ostrich, whose office it is to keep punrd at 

' lliglit. Amatl tied them together by the tails, 

Ri^ slung them over his shoulder, and carried 

also three egffs, which were as many as ho could 

manage without a sack ; for they were each a> 

large as a pumpkin. AM the \VBy as he went, 

he whistled aloud and shouted, but could see and 

hear nothing of George. 

When he entered the shade of the copse, iiia 
heart misgave him, for al last he bef^an to fear 
Bome acddent had happened. Before he had 
advanced many paces, he saw the poor lad lying 
on his back, hiB face expressiveof great suffering, 
and one of his legs swollen to an enormous size. 
18 countenance brightened a little when Amall 
appeared. 

'' 7 thought you would not go home without 
■ coming back to see what had become of me," he 
■aid. 

" And what has happened to you, my poor 
boy?" said his companion. " Have you been 
'"''"' n by a snake, or a scorpion, or what 1" 
"Y a Jiomed-snalie " enid George. , " I did 
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not see him till I was close upon him, bo lliat 
I could not get nway : so I tried to kill him as 
the natives do ; but he atniggleU hard and slipped 
his neck from under my foot ; and before I (^uuld 
get him down again, he bit me in the calf of my 
leg. I did kill htm at last, and yonder he lies ; 
but do you know, Mr. Amall, I think he has 
killed me too ! " 

Amall was too raucH grieved to Bpeak. He 
examined the wound, and tried to ease the swol- 
len limb by cutting off the trowser which con- 
fined it. He gathered some leaves of a particu- 
lar plant, and bruised them, and applied them to 
tte part, as he had seen the natives do on such 
an occasion, and then told George that he would 
Cftrry him home as fast as possible. 

" Can you carry me three miles ? " said George, 
** 1 do not feel as if I couhl help myself at all, 
but I will try. I should like to see father and 
mother again." 

" They sliall come to you if we cannot reach 
fcome," replied Amall ; " but lei us try without 
losing more time. I want that Hill should see 
^^Jour leg." 

' ITiere would be little use in that," said poor 

K*'eorge, faintly, aa, on trying to sit up, he felt 
ck and dizzy. 
* " Put your arm round my neck, and I will 
lifl you up," taid Amall; but George did not 
move. His companion put the arm over his 
shoulder ; but it fell again, George seemed in- 

Eble. — Amall made one more trial. 
Will you not make an effort to see ^awc 
erV V.I 
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George opened bis eyeii, raised himself, anU 
made a »orl of Bpring upon iiis companion's 
•houlder, and Lhen laid his head down, tlinf{ing 
witli all hia remaining streneth, Amall used all 
the speed lie could witli so heavy a burden, and 
was comforted by finding that either ihe air or 
the motion seemed to rouse the poor jwlient, who 
appeared better able to keep his hold, and even 
■poke from time to lime. 

" Mr. Arnall ! " said he. 

" Weil, George." 

" There is a thing I want to tell you about 
making arrows. Bring me a reed when you put 
me down, and I will shew you how the natives 
barb them. I meant to have made the first my- 
self, but as I can't, I will teach you." 

" Thank you : but do not tire yourself with 
talking." 

After a while, however, George began again. 

" Do you know, Mr. Amall, I think when the 
crops are got in, and the houses built, and some 
cattle in the fields again, you will have the Busb- 
men down upon you some night?" 

" Well, we have sent for arms and powder 
from Cape Town." 

" I know : but they will be of no use if every 
body is asleep. 1 meant (o ask to be a watch- 
man with as many as would Join me, and to take 
it in turn, three or four every night. I wish you 
would see it done, and have all the boys taught 
to fire B gun." 



nill, v/ben I have said one other thing 
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about my mother. I wish you would teU Iter 

Here his head drooped on Amall'g shoulder, 
a.nd preeently, being unable to iiold ou any 
longer, he (all gently on tUe grass, and his com- 
panion saw witli grief, that it was impossible to 
move hira farther. 

" The dogs will stay and take care of you, 
George," said he, " while I run for your parenlj 
and Hill. I witi be back the first moment 1 can. 
Here ; I will put the sack under your head for 
a pillow. In less than an hour you will see ua. 
God bless you 1 " 

" Slay one moment," said George. " Tell 
littk Mary the wliiatie I promised to make her 
is just finished, and it lies in the hollow of the 
ciieslnut-tree, — call it my cupboard and she will 

" All this will do when I come back," said 
Arnall, who was impatient to be gone. He wiped 
the boy's moist forehead and kissed il. George 
pressed his hand and whispered : 

" Let me say one tiling mure, only this one. 
If my father had seen you do that, he would 
never call you proud again ; and if you would 
only play with Mary Stone sometimes, and speak 
ft liUle kinder to dame FulKn, you can't think 
what a difference it would make. Do, for my 
sake. 1 want them to know how kind you are, 
and I do not thmk I shall live to tell thero. Vou 
are not crying for me, surely? No; 'tis for 
mother. God bless you for those tears, then I 
Good bye, Mr. Arnall." 
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Arnall looked back once or twice, and then 
George feebly waved his hand. 

As many as were near enough to hear the sad 
news Arnall brought to the settlement followed 
with those he came to seek. They made all 
speed ; but the whining of the dogs as they ap- 
proached made them fear that they were too late. 
It was indeed so, though at the first moment it 
seemed doubtful whether George was not asleep; 
One arm was about the neck of his favourite 
Rover. The other hand was over his eyes, as if 
the light had been too much for him. He did 
not move when the dog was released. He never 
moved again. 



Chapter VL 

MANT HANDS MAKE QUICK WORK. 

The death of George Prest was lamented as a 
public misfortune in the settlement ; for. he was 
not only a dutiful son and an amiable com pa- 
nion, but one of the most ready and industrious 
of the labourers foii^e community. A sudden 
damp seemed to be cast over all the plans and 
doings of the little society by this event, and the 
afi^rs which had been most interesting in the 
momhug had lost their interest by night. — ^The 
water flowed into the finished trenches, and no 
one Jooked on but the one labourer and Mr. 
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Stone will) finislied llie work ; and wlien, llie 
I text morning, the young com which had been 
jMTched and withered began already to show 
BigTis of revival, no one smiled at thie promiBe of 
fruiifuInesB. The little company walked in si-i 
lence to their cave at night, and seemed unwiHIns 
to be roused by the dawn. The fathers gra9]>ed 
the hands of their children, as if aome dan; 
at hand ; and it was long before any n 
ther in the settlement would allow her little o: 
to go out of her sight. It was an afl'eciing thing 
to observe iiow George was miBsed by every 
body ; — a sure sign what a valuable member of 
liety he had been. His father and motlier 
urned him in silence, but the little children, 
who could not be mode to understand what had' 
happened, were continually asking for him, 
" I want George. Where is George ?" i 
; daily complaint of lillle Mary and some 
her playmates; and long after they had become 
accustomed to his absence, and liad ceased to 
mention liim, his older friends felt the sa 
want, though they did not express it. The cap- 
tain himself often said in his lieart, " I wish 
George was here." 

As the captain was going his rounds a fev 
days after tiie funeral, he stojiped lo look ot 
while Harrison worked at the reed- house. Har 
risen looked grave, — almost sulky. 

" I'll tell you what, captain," said he, " it ii 
too bad lo expect so much of me as you seem U 
do. Unless 1 have more help, 1 shall never get 
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■ roor over our Iieaila before tlic raina come. 
Til a folly to ex peel it," 
I " Thai in jual what I was thinking about," 
|Mid the captain. '* Mr. Stotie told mit iliig 
. Btorning that the winJ has changed a little, and 
tliat he thinks we shall be in for the rainy aeatun 
ten days hence. What help would you like ?" 

"Asmuch as ever you can spare me," an- 
swered Harrison. " If wa liad half a dozen 
hands, the work would go on a dozen times as 
fast, for 1 lose much of my time in turning from 
one thing to anotlicr, and ao docs my man. be- 
fore lie lias brought reeds enough, I want them 
made up in bundlea to my hand; and before he 
has tied three or four bundles, he wants more 
thon^. And tlien again the clay might be dry- 
ing on tiie parts tljat are done if it was ready, 
and somebody was here to plaster ; and if I set 
about that, I am directly told that the first tiling 
to be done i« to cover in the part that is reared, 
in case of the rains coming ; but then the wood 
(whatever it is to be) fur llie roof is not ready, 
nor yet the thatch : and ao we go on." 

"■ 1 was sorry," said the captain, " to call off 
the men I promised you at first; but the trench 
was tlie great object, you know. Now that is 
finished ; and 1 hope the folks will be home from 
tlie hunt to-night, and then you shall have as 
much help as you wish for." 

Harrison touched his cap, and hoped no of- 
fence from his manner of speaking ; but it 
, wounded him, he said, to think how he had lost 
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ihe little lielp lie had. It was poor George who 
liad worked tlje clay, and who hud plastered the 
chief part of the wall liiat was done. 

The captain hiiDBelf took up the gpnde that 
lay idle, and watered and woiked the clay till he 
was called away ; and this, and tiie prospect of 
more help to-morrow, put Harrison into good 
humour again. 

The hunt, of which the captain spoke, proved 
grandly Bucceseful. As there were neither liorses 
nor guns, and a very few dogs, it could scarcely 
1>e called a hunt, in comparison with many which 
take place in that country. All that could bo 
done was to alarm the herds of buffaloea and 
antelopes with noise, and so to echo the din as 
to drive the animals towards the pits which had 
been dug and carefully covered over, that they 
miffhl not he observed by the prey. On they 
rushed ; and though some seemed to escape [he 
traps by a hair's breadth, others fell in : and 
when one herd after anotlier had been driven 
over the ground till dark, it was found that out 
of seven pits wliich had been prepared, five had 
caught a prey. The huntsmen then lighted their 
tOTches, and proceeded to examine their gains ; 
two or three of them with secret hopes that they 
might find a stray horse or two out of a email 
number they had seen crossing the plain in the 
morning. As it does not appear that there is 
now a breed of wild liorsea at the Cape (though 
it is supposed there formerly was), these were 
improbably once the property of settlers in some 
vSeighbouring district, who had either lost them . 
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^H tfter turning ihem out to teed on ilie muuntsins, 
^■•r htcl set tttum free on tiuitiin^ diuir Bi;itk'tniMit. 
^^However it mit^lit be, tfiese lioraes ap^ieared uf 
^B|B eir.gsnt a furiii, and so rapid and even in tliuir 
^K^CM, thai our liunters could not but long to 
MV« ihem in puBsessign ; and their wisiieg were 
putly gfTRtified, A line grey marc was found in 
une of the trajiB. Thi: fear wbh that ehe miiilit 
btve been injured by the full ; and great was the 
Lwxieiy of tlie lookers on till, one nuose being 
)Kure]y slipped over her bead, and another i>re- 
ptred fo( her fore-legs, she was got out of the 
JKt She appeared to be unhurt, and sound in 
PWery part, and began to neigh when she f«U 
I berielf on open ground again, as if she would 
' luve called all her conipaniuna round her. One 
only answered lier ; Iter own foal, which came 
bounding to her, fearless of all tlie enemies at 
hand, lie was presently secured, and thia valu- 
able prey led home. In three of the other pits 
they found three antelopes, which were led home 
for stock, and in the fourtji a buffalo. He alone 
was destined fur slaughter. He was stain and 
removed at onee, that the pits might again be 
covered over for the chance of a further prey. 
It was very late before the whole was finished; 
but it was a satisfaction that most of the hands 
tliue employed would be at liberty for other work 
the next day. 

Before lliey slept, the captain and Mr. Stone 
had a consultation on a matter of increasing im- 

e on 



a wrong plan. Indeed, I hope to find we are, for 
unless some change can be made in our mode of 
operation, I shall be quite at a loss lo hnow what 
answer to make to all the entreaties for help in 
the works we have in hand. Our people seem 
to think 1 can command labour to any extent." 

" All governors," said Mr. Stone, " are sup- 
posed to have boundless resources, and are 
doomed to disapjwint their subjects. You only 
pay the regular tax for your dignity. But do 
you think ihere is a proper economy of labour in 
our society V 

" That is what I want to consult you about. 
I tliink not. I think we have too many under- 
takings at once for our number of hands.'' 

" It has occurred to me," aaid Mr. Stone, 
" that we should get on faster by putting all our 
Strength into one task at a time, tlian hy having 
a dozen at once on hand, with little prospect of 
finishing them. Look how poor Harrison frets 
over his building ; and well he may. The wea- 
tter is beginning to change, and instead of hav- 
ing three sheds, I doubt wliether we sliall have 
one finished by the time the rains come un." 

The captain liere interrupted him with an ac- 
count of what had passed in the morning ; and 
it was agreed that building should now be the 
first object 

" I could not Iielp thinking," said Mr. Stone, 
"that the women and cliiklren set us a pood 
L example as to llie wisdom of s;iviig labour. 
,Vlien ihey laid their own little plans ^r doing 
ittieit appointed tasku. Have you, ob&etstti '^ 
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boys making their bows and arrows, and other 
weapons?'' 

** I saw by the number they made that they 
must be proceeding on a good plan. What was 
itr 

** The first day," said Mr. Stone, ** they sat 
down, each by himself under a tree, to cut his 
piece of wood the right length and thickness for 
his bow. It was weary work with any tool but 
the hatchet, which was lent them while it was 
not wanted for other purposes. There was but 
one hatchet among three, after all ; so while Joe 
used it, little Tommy stood by waiting. He 
would not go to seek reeds for arrows like John, 
because he expected every moment that he might 
have the hatcnet ; so there he stood, with the 
wood in his hand, winking at every stroke of the 
hatchet, and looking disappointed as often as Joe 
shook his head and began again. At last, he 
got possession of it ; but he was very awkward, 
and first chopped his wood too short, and then 
shaved it too thin; and by the time he had 
spoiled one piece, John came up and wanted the 
tool. ' Presently,' said Tommy ; and in lus 
hurry he split the next piece all the way up, so 
that it was fit for nothing. Tlien he lost his pa- 
tience, and cried out, ' I wish you would look 
and see what Joe is doing, instead of staring at 
me in that manner.' So John turned to observe 
his friend Joe/* 

*' And wh|it was Joe doing V* 

" He was getting on little better than Tommy. 
The next thing to be done was to twist the gut 
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for the bow-string — an eoEy task enough ; but 
Joe's liand ahook no witL using the hatchet, that 
he could scarcely faBten the ends ready to twist. 
Besides tliia, it was all uneven and knotty, and 
not fit to be used at last. ' Dear me.' anid 
Tommy, coining to see, while he fanned himself 
with bis cap and look breath, ' I can twist a 
bow-string better than that any day.' ' Well, 
then,' said Joe, ' I wish you would do my job 
for me, and I will do yours for you.' ' And 
while your hand is in,' said John, ' you may as 
well do mine too, and I will make your arrows ; 
for that is a sort of work I am accustomed to.' " 

" A good bargain," observed tbe captMn. 

" Inileed, they found it so ; for maCead of 
■wounding themselveB and upoiling their materials 
und losing time by going from one kind of work 
to another, they each did what }ie could do best, 
and thus made a great saving of time and la* 
Lour. The three bowa were finished bo soon, 
that the little lads were inclined to make mora to 
cliange away for something they wished for; and 
tliey have set up a regular manufactory under 
the great oak. There is a block for Joe to chop 
upon i and a book for Tommy to fasten his 
bow-strings to ; and a sharp stone fixed into a 
chink, for John to point and barb his reeds 
with." 

" So with them the division of labour has led 
to the invention of machinery," said the cap- 
tain. 
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at deviling ways of easing iheir toils as wlien 
tliey are confined to one sort of labour, and have 
to give their allenlion wholly to it. That puts 
ma in mind of what our ladies are doing." 

" What IB that'" 

"" Tliey have divided their labour according 
leir talenta or hahits, and daily find the ad- 

ttages of such a jilan. My wife was telling 
tne how liKle she could get done while she had 
to turn from hur cooking to her sewing, and from 
her sewing to take oharge of the children when 
they strayed into the wood." 

" It was a new sort of sewing and a new sort 
of cooking," said the cafilain, " and I dare say 
it was some time before she got her hand in, as 

" To be sure j and il is clear that if each 
person had only one new method to practise, and 
was not disturbed when once her hand was in, 
the work of every kind would go on faster. My 
wife's neighbours found that she used the porcu- 
pine's quill — her new needle — and the UircHds 
of flax more handily than they ; so they offered 
to do her other work, if she would mend llieir 
own and their husbands' clothea. She was very 
willing, because she could thus keep our little 
girl always beside her. The cliild is too young, 
*ou know, to play in the wood with the others," 
* " And what becomes of them ?" 

*' Kate goes with them to lake care of them ; 

" while she watches their play, she plats dry 
U> make hats for us all. She is a neat and 
iund at this, and it is a work wliicb can 
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be done as she goes from jilace to place. By 
the time the sun shines out again after the rains, 
there will be a large light «lraw hat for each 
lahourer — a very good thing in Buch a climalc." 

■' I wondered." said the cajitain, '■ wliat made 
RiihertBon steal away into the wood so often, so 
steady a workman as he is ; and 1 thought it 
WHS a. new fancy in him to have some pretty wild 
Rower in liis hat or his breast when he came 
again." 

" I dare say the lovers do not turn ofT less 
work on the whole," said Mr. Stone, " for these 
few momenta' chat during the day. Did yoii 
not observe that he is the tirat man in tlie lettte- 
ment who has had a straw hat ?" 

" I did. Well : who undertakes the cook- 
ing?" 

" Mrs. Prest; whose husband helps her wiih 
the management of the oven and the more la- 
borious parts of her business. Tiien little Betsy 
and her mother are our housemaids. They stay 
behind when we leave the cave in the morning, 
and sweep it out, and strew fresh rushes, and 
pile the wood for the night fire. And between 
this division of labour and the little contrivances 
to which it gives occasion, we are certainly better 
waited on and taken care of by our wives and 
companions than if each had to do all the offices 
of one household." 

" True : and as long as we cnnnot have ths 
comfort of a private home to each family, such a 
division is wise in every way. But it will not 
be lung before the state of things will change," 
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" Even then," said Mr. Stone, " it will be 

linble >o continue tlic same plan till labour 

^'becomes leu preL-iutis than it will be to ub for 

to come. Wbeii eacb family has a buufls, 

■let each family eat in private ; but why shotild 

not the cooking go on aa at present 7 Tiiuro 

will loon be baking to do in addition, and an 

increase of labour in proportion to our increased 

I oeanB of comfort : bo that we must spare labour 

the utmost till we can get a Glock of laboureri 

■who do not require to be fed and taken care of." 

" You mean machines." 

' I mean, in the first place, the tools which 

1 soon be on their way from Cape Town, and 

Ewhich will be our simple machinery: and, in 

I the nexl place, the more complicated machinery 

L which those loola will make. When we get 

K Mich a fund of labour as this at our command, 

■^re may begin to indulge in the luxury of having 

rereryttiing within our houses done for us by 

those we love best, and according to our own 

fancy. Our society must be much richer, one 

and all, than now, liefore 1 think of having one 

of my wife's Dorsetshire pies, made by her own 

»t hands, and baked in an oven of our own." 

" Tliere must be an extensive division of la- 

' said the captain, " before even that sin- 

t dish can be prepared. To say notliing of 

lut has already been done in our fields in 

BntitiB, plougliing, sowing, and trenthing, there 

tJ TQuat Work remaining in reaping, threshing, 

Old grinding, bc;rore ycu can have the flour, 

" n ihe meal for vour pie is still grazing, and 
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nuit be brouglit home and slaiiglitertd and cut 
up. Then tlie salt must be got from tbe lake 
yonder ; and the pepper, — wliat will you do for 
pepper?" 

" Tlie pepper muat come from over llie sea; 
and only think of all the labour that will cobt ; 
the trouble of those who grow and.prepare it in 
another land, the boxes in which it ia packed, 
the ship in whicli it is conveyed, ihc waggon 
which brings it from Cape Town ; all these 
things are necessary to afl'ord ub {>ep)>er for our 
plainest pies." 

"And how much more would a plum-pudding 
cost ! The flour and the hutter may be had near 
home ; but the sugar must be bruugiit trom one 
country, and the raisina from another, and the 
spice from a tliird, and the brandy from a fuurih. 
There could be no pi urn- puddings without such 
a division of labour as it almost confuses one lo 
tliiuk M" 

" No, indeed; for we must consider, more- 
over, the labour which has been spent in pro- 
viding the means of producing and conveying 
the tilings which make a plum-pudding. Think 
of ihe toil of preparing the vineyards where the 
raisins grow; of ifie smith and the carpenter who 
made the press where the grapes are prepared, 
and of the miner, the smelter, the founder, the 
furnace-builder, the bricklayer, and otliers who 
helped to make their tools, and the feller of 
wood, the grower of hemp, the rope-makers, the 
makers, the eliip-builders, the sailors who 
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must do their part towards bringing the fruit to 
our shores. And then — *' 

** Nay, stop/' said the captain laughing ; 
** you have said quite enough to show that it 
would cost more than the toil of a man's whole 
life to make a plum-pudding without the divi- 
sion of labour which renders it so easy a matter 
to any cook in England. I have heard it said 
that the breakfast of an English washerwoman 
has cost the labour of many hundred hands ; and 
I believe it. If we think of nothing but the tea 
and the sugar, we may fairly say this ; for the 
one comes from the East Indies and the other 
from the West, and innumerable are the hands 
which have been engaged in growing and pre- 
paring and conveying them to the table of an 
English kitchen. Our countrymen little think 
how much the poorest of them owes to this 
grand principle of the division of labour.'* 

** They little think," added Mr. Stone, " how 
many kings and princes of countries less favoured 
than theirs woula be glad to exchange their heaps 
of silver and gold for the accommodations of an 
English day-labourer. Many a sovereign, who 
covers himself and his courtiers with jewels, or 
who has absolute power over the lives and liber- 
ties of a million of people, could not, if he 
would, have anything better than a mat or a 
skin to sleep on? he could not, if he would, have 
anything better than a wooden trencher to eat 
off, or the shell of a large nut to drink out of; 
and as to what be eats and drinks, he might give 
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the wealth of hia kingdom in vain for any lliii 
good as a. plum -pudding, ut a Dorsetahi 
, or a breakfast of tea and toast. And bU'' 
J, beCHUBE he and his people know nothing' 
about the division of labour," ' 

' Weii," said the captain, " we are not yet ia 
a condition to havn tea and toast; but we wilt' 
to-morrow what a division of labour will do 
towards rearing a house over our lieads.'' 

■' And next," said Mr. Stone, " in getting 
ne tnrtlicuware utensils. I see Harriaon is in 
a hurry to begin his pottery. I te'! him that we 
can eat off wooden tienchera for a while ; but I 
believe we shall be gl»d to have a better draught' 
than we can fetch with the palms of our hands.*"' 



Chapter VII. 

getting up in the world. 

RAPID improvement took place in the affairsi 
of the settlement within three months, 
abundant supjily of food being secured by th«i 
getting in of the harvest, the most ellicient laboiut 
of the society was directed towards the procuring> 
of the domestic comforts for which every man,' 
woman, and child of them was beginning tO' 
pine. Their condition at this lime may be besf, 
oncribed by giving a picture of a sick-rooni*? 
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inhabited, alai ! by Mrs. Stone, who had fallen 
L ill uf > fe*er In consequence of over-eieriion, 
^ft nd of anxietv for her husband and for ilje poor 
^VljMllle giri who had appeuru-d too young and 
■blander fof tlie himhliips of a seUk-r's life. Mr. 
^ft^tone, however, had Hufiered notliing beyond 
^rtvnipoTary fatigue ; and the little airl was taken 
^B W much tare of by every body, lliat ahe throve 

M well as sbe could have done under any cir- 

aiid the nuftest bed of dry grass had been set 
apart for tbis cliild. Lilile Mary was presented 
with a straw-bat by Kale before her lover's was 
even begun ; and it was made large enough to 
protect her delicate skin as well as to shade her 
eyes from the j^lare of ibe sun. The first drauglit 
tliHt was milked from the antelope was brouubt 
to little Mary ; and dame Fulton lied a charm 
round her neck to prevent lier being wounded 
by any venomous reptile. Nobody, W be sure, 
thought tbis of any use but the dame herself ; 
but as the child was never stung by any thing 
worse than midges, tlie old lady appealed tri- 
umphantly to fact in defence of her charm. Tiie 
men used to carry Mary on their shoulders to 
llie wood and hold her up to (gather an orange 
or a bunch of gragies ; and then the fruil was 
brought to the captain or Mary's papa as the 
^—.little girl's gilt. Then the boys had a tame 
^■jbonkey, and they taught Mary how to play with 
^ft'll widiout teasing it; and they trained one of 
^nfti dogs to carry the little girl while one of the 
^^Milei lads iield her on ; and she generally took 
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E'Siide every morning and every evening, before 
\-taii after work ; and being thus carefully tt-nded 
I well amazed, little Mary grew fat and 
I Itrong, and her papa found, as regularly as Sun- 
B^day came about, (for he could not lie much 
Iwith heT on other days,) lliat she had learned to 
i-do sometiiing which she could not do the week 
fbefore. At last, Mrs. Slone ceased to be anx- 
I feus about her child, and then she fell iu herself. 
* It was not a dangerous illness ; but it was a 
I tedious time to herself, and a very uneasy one to 
I ker husband, who eighed for many comforts on 
I Iber account that he would never have cared for 
I 9n his own. She tried continually to console 
L bim, and often pointed out her many blet<sings, 
[ and expressed iier thankfulness for the care, that 
B taken of her. Mr Hill who was not very 
ly lo have a patient once more, was esperi- 
:ed as well as attentive. He was a good deal 
1 put out at first al having neither phials not galli- 
I pots lo send in lo his patient, for he had been 
I accustomed to think them as essential to a sick- 
I (ooni as the medicines themselves : but when he 
r found that, the lady slept as well afier taking her 
I draught out of a coarse earthen pipkin as if it had 
I been brought, duly labelled, in a phial, he began 
t to think, as she did, that it was a iiiie thing ta 
L tteve medicine at all in sucli a situation, and that 
I.Us importance was wholly independent of the 
'mitute of his surgery. 

't was a happy circumstance that the removal 

_._ II the cave had taken place before Mrs. Stone's 

I'l^nesB began. She was lodged in the largest of 
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the three reed-liouses which had been built, ami 
each of which hud been partitioned off into 
npaTtmftntB Tur tlie familieB of the settlement. 
'Hie inviUid hail tUe middle moat one, as bei ig 
tlie coolest. A very guud bed had been made )iy 
sewing up a soft liide Into a bag and filling it 
with chaff. This was laid in one corner, on a 
fnme supported by hlovks of wood, the second 
bottom being made of hide in the absence of 
sacking. It is too dangerous to lie on the ground 
in places where venomous insects may enter. 
The covering of the bed was a light, flexible 
mat, woven by Kate's neat hands. A shelf of 
wood rested on tresscls, within resell of the pa- 
tient, on which stood a rude earthenware plate of 
figs and grapes, and a basin of cooling drink 
pressed from llie sweet orange, and flavoured 
with its fragrant rind. There was a cupboard, 
stored with little dainties sent in by the neigh- 
bours to tempt the appetite of the sick lady: — 
sweetmeats, made of various fruits and honey; 
cakes of wheat and other flour with orange peel, 
honey, and seeds of various flavour ; and abun- 
dance of broth, jelly, and other preparations of 
animal food. The only comfort tlie lady wanted 
was that of books ; but as she knew it was im- 
possible at present to procure them, she said no- 
thing of her wish. Her neighbours were very 
kind in coming to see her and amuse her with 
accounts of all that was going on ; and her hus- 
band spent by her side wbitever time his other 
dtttiea allowed. She had also a weil-stored mind, 
i Wis titankful to be able to interest liersell 
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n what she had read when she had little 
a that she slioiild ever be debarred from booki 
E£ut with all these resources, she could not help 
I'^hiug now and then for one favourite voli 
E 6r another that might improve her knowledgi 
I knd occupy her allention. 

I One day when she was sitting up, and when 
[ %er husband was sure she was so much better as 
I to be able to see a new face without too much 
I &tigue, lie brought the captain to pay her a visit. 
I " Why, realty," said tie, when be began to 
[ look round him, " though tliis is not exactly the 
[ Way one would furnish a sick room if one had 
I the choice, it is surprising how comfortable this 
place has been made." 

" I assure you," said Mrs. Stone, " I have 

.ei! for nothing really necessary, and have 

I' had many luxuries. I do not believe I should 

\ iave recovered a day sooner if I iiad had the best 

m in the best house in England." 

' Every thing needful for bodily comfort has 

j been furnished," said her husband ; " but it 

has been a daily regret to me that we could not 

Epply you with the independent enjoyment of 
oks. If we uould, you would have been 
rired many a tedious hour when I was obliged 
be away from you," 
I "I liave certainly felt enough of this," said 
f lis wife, ■' to be more than ever sensible that, 
)Ugh it is a mosl desirable thing that Ibe 
leroal comforts of life should be provided for 
' body, these comforts are after all only 
teuQB to a higher end When we have all thai 
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can be obtained in that way, we remain unsa- 
tisfied unleBS there be pursuits to occupy the 
mind.*' 

" It is as a pursuit occupying the mind/' 
observed her husband, '* that productive indus- 
try is chiefly valuable. It has another object, — 
to place us in a condition fit for a further and 
better pursuit : and if we stop short when we 
have secured the requisite leisure and comfort, 
we stop short of what we were made for." 

** I am rather afraid of our people mistaking 
the means for the end," said Mrs. Stone. " They 
know that they are doing their duty — that they 
are employed to the best possible purpose at 
present, in providing for the support and com- 
lort of themselves and their families ; and the 
pursuit itself keeps their minds active, and there- 
fore makes them happy. But I am afraid of 
their going on to make this their only object, 
when they ought to be reaching forward to some- 
thing better. In a few months we shall have 
stores of whatever we want ; and it would be a 
pity to forget all we have learned from books 
and seen in the world, for the sake of heaping 
up more food and clothing than we can possibly 
use." 

" You need not fear, madam," said the 
captain. ** Our people are already thinking of 
trading with the next settlement, and even with 
Cape Town. I should not wonder if in five 
years we have a flourishing commerce, exchang- 
ing our productions for the manufactures of £ng- 
had. If we should go on working till we have 



X Tegular town of brick or stone Iiousbb, and 
Toads and bridges, and periodica] conveyances to 
and from Cape Town, with all the new objects 
which would be introduced by these means, you 
would no longer fear our people's not having 3 
sufficient variety of pursuits, would you?* 

" Certainly not," said Mrs. Stone, " because 
I know what is the natural course of things where 
such improvements take place. We shall by 
that time have a. chapel and a school-house, and 
a library ; and, liowever the business of the so- 
ciety may be extended and varied, its members 
will become more and more disposed lo find 
leisure for the improvement of their minds." 

" And this in its turn," said the captain, " wilt 
lend to the improvement of their temporal con- 
dition. We shall have new inventions and dis- 
coveries which will help us to procure the com- 
forts we have been used to with more and more 
ease continually, and will supply us with new 
ones which we little dream of at present. There 
are no bounds to what labour can do when di- 
rected by knowledge." 

" We were saying one night over our fire, 
captain, (as I dare say you remember,) that it is 
Nature that works, and that human labour only 
brings her materials togeilier. Now, — as we do 
not know nearly all the materials that there are 
in nature, nor nearly all the different ways ia 
which ihey may be combined, we do not know 
nearly all that human labour can do." 
^^" Witness what has been already done," said 
^|b captain. " It is probable that men were 
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poBMsaed of timber, and clotli, and ropes, and 
that they had observed the power of the winds, 
long before they brought these things together 
to make a ship. And see what human labour, 
working with nature, has done in enabling men 
to cross oceans, and to traverse the globe if they 
choose. And so it is with the steam-engine, and 
with ail the arts of life which raise the condition 
of man higher and higher. Nature has furnished 
the materials ever since the day of creation ; it 
is human labour directed by knowledge, which 
makes more and more use of them from age to 
age. 

*' We can see no bounds to the improvements 
which will take place," said Mr. Stone, " be- 
cause we see no bounds to the means which 
constitute them. Nature appears inexhaustible ; 
human labour increases with the increase of po- 
pulation ; to say nothing of a more rapid mode 
of growth." 

" What is that?" asked his wife. 

*' I will explain myself by and by. Natural 
materials and human labour are inexhaustible, 
and the oilier thing wanted — the directing wis- 
dom of man — seems likely to grow for ever. So 
where fthall improvement stop V* 

** Providence," said the captain, " by which 
all these things are framed and adapted, seems 
to work on a plan of perpetual progress, and to 
open a prospect of growing brightness to all who 
will look far enough. Providence points out 
one great truth respecting the temporal condition 
of mankind which, if properly understood^ would 
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banish all fear for the temporal prosperity of the 
whole race in llie long run ; and if duly acted 
upon, would put an end to most of tht: partial 
distress which now existn." 

" What ia that truth?" 

" That Labour is a [lower of which Man is the 
taachjne ; and tiiat its operation can be Umited 
only by the resources of Man." 

" And how do you mean to act upon your 
knowledge of this truth, captain? You lioUl a 
very responsible situation ; and I know you are 
not the man to let a truth lie by idle when you 
have a firm hold of it." 

" 1 have been thinking a great deal about my 
duty in tills matter, I assure you," replied the 
captain. " The more I consider the influence 
of a government in guiiling or perverting this 
vast power of human labour, the more anxious 
I am to exercise my share of influence pro- 
perly." 

" I thought," said Mrs. Stone, " the only 
thing government had to do jii this matter was 
to let people alone, and leave labour to find its 
right direction." 

" That is true," replied the captain, " as far 
na the different kind* of labour are in question. 
It is no business of mine lo pronounce a fanner's 
labour belter than a shop-keeper's, or to show- 
favour to any one cJasa more than to another; 
but it is in my power to increase or lessen the 
usefulness of labour by the polity I pursue." 
t*'" For instance," said Mr. Stone, " if you en- 
Hpirags the divisioa of labour to the utmotX^losS. 






our su[)ply will allow, you increase iti power 
immeasurably. If, on the other hand, you were 
lo use your influence in persuading our people 
to wuric apri, eadi fur liimeelf. you would be 
waslinfi;, to tlie utinuat, the chief resource of the 
settlemenL" 

" True," said tlie captain; " and thus may the 
energy of labour be increaned without bounds by 
encouraging the division of labour : fur, by such 
diviaion. the same quantity of labour furnishes tt 
abundant produce : and the Eame remark 
•ppliea to the encouragement of machinery ; for 
machincB iihortuu and aaaist all the operations of 
' JndUBtry to a greater degree than we can calcu- 
'jate. Bui 1 have it in my power also lo affect 
^ extent uf labour. I must take care lliat the 
more mouths there are to feed, t!ie more indus- 
,try there is in raising food. I must allow nu 
UleneKi, and see tliat llie number of unproduo- 
labourers is not out of proportion lo the 
productive." 

" You can do this m a little settlement like 
ours, captun ; but surely the rulers of an empire 
■ cannot ?" 

" It is not the duty of the English govern- 
ment," replied the captain, " to iinjuire who is 
idle in the kingdom and who is not, and to 
punish or encourage individuals accordingly. 
This would be an endless task, anri nn irksome 
one both to rulers and the ruled. But the same 
work may be done in a shorter way. Govent- 
nients should protect the natural liberty of induH- 
by by removing all obstacles, — all bounties and 
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prohibitions, — all devices by which one fet of 
.Jpeople tries to obtain unfair advantages qygi 
wother set. If this were fairly done, industry 
would find its natural reward and idleness its 
natural punishment; and tliere would be neither 
more nor leas unproductive labourers titan the 
good of sooiely would require," 

" I see plainly," said Mrs. Stone, " the truth 
of what you have last eaid, but I want to know 

Before she could explain what it was that she 
mailed to learn, a mettaage was brought iu that 
the gentlemen were wanted. 

'< Which of us?" 

" Bolli, sir, 1 fancy. There has been a meet- 
ing held under the great chestnut, and I believe it 
is a deputation from the meeting that is waiting 
without." 

Mrs. Stone said that if her husband would give 
her his arm, she should like to go and sit in tiie 
porch, and hear what waa going forward. In 
answer to his fears that she would he tired, she 
declared that conversation, like a boolt, refreshed 
instead of &tiguing her, and that she was quite 
disposed for more of it. 

Hill, who was one of the deputation, was sur- 
prised to see his patient advancing and appearing 
fully able to walk with bcr husband's assislanco. 
Suiting his advice to the inclinations of his pa- 
tient, (which medical men know it is often wise 
to do,) he doubted not that she would find the aif 
jreviving; and if she was strong enough to be 
■ 4lkased, nothing could be better for her. So tlia 
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lady tnia aoon sealed in tlie porch with her pillov 
at her bock, and a lu;; at Iilt fe<-t Tor a, fooiatuol, 
sad B Btraw hat, bs large aa b West IndU plan- 
tu% on her head. Little Mary aaw from « diic 
iHice that Bometiiing was doing in the porch, and 
came to luok on. She twil left her mamnu on 
the bed Bn hour before, and had no idea of see* 
ing her any wliere else this day. 

"Mamnm! mBmiria!" cried Urn dclightetlchild, 
trying to climb the seat. " Take nie up on youp 
lap, mamma ; 1 want yuu to kiss me." 

Hei pa]ia lifted ber upon the Hent, and she 
nestled with her bead on her mamniB'ii shoulder, 
uid would not go lo play again, ibough her com- 
paniona came a d peeped a d called hut. They 
all looked in n t rn hat they might each have 
m nod and a sn le fro Mrs. Stone, and then 
they ran awa) a d left M y where she wished 
to be. 

" Well, my fr ends bb d the captain to Hill, 
and Halri&on, an 1 Du v.\o compused the de- 
putation — " take a seat and tell us what is your 

There had hitlierto been very little observance 
of ranks in the settlement, since the calamity 
which, befalling all alike, hail reduced all to one 
leyel. On the present occasion, however, the 
deputation persisted in remaining standing and 
uncovered. 

Their business was to report that a meeting of 
tlie people had been held to consider what were 
Ibbir resources, with a view to providing a per- 
manent establishment for the captaiu aa Iheil 
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hief magiBtrate, and for Mr. Stone as their chap- 

F^n and the schoolmaRter of tlie society. They 

1 ^oposed to build a good house for each, as soon 

■"M the necessary tools should arrive ; and lo aet 

■ ^nart for each a specified share of the productions 

■ Hn the place, till the introiluction of money should 
I Enable them to pay a salary in the usual mode. 
I ^^is offer was accompanied with many gratetiil 
I 'acknowledgments of the benefits which the so- 
I "Vaety had derived from the exertions of both gen- 
I tlemen, and with apologies for the freedom which 
\ "fcad prevailed in tlieir intercourse while poverty 
I ^reduced all to a. temporary equality. Now that 
I they were rising above want was the time for 

in to take his own station again, and the 
k 'gentlemen should henceforth be treated with the 
rVeference which belonged to their superior rank. 
T " You are all in the wrong, mv good friends,'' 
t eried the captain, rising and throwing off his 
"cap. " Upon my word, I don't know wlwt you 
mean. I am the son of a tradesman, and there- 
fore exactly on a level with yourself, Mr. Dunn ; 
for I have done nothing to gain a higher rank. 
And I must differ from you so far as to say that 
Bucii circumstances as we have lately been in are 
the best test of rank, and that I, for one, would 
give not a fig for that sort of dignity which dis- 
appears just when the dignity uf man sliould 
Bhow itself. If I was on an equality with you 

when we were all in danger together " 

" But you were not, sir," said Hill ; " and 
that was one tiling wliich Dunn was to have said, 
but i suppose he forgot it. It is b«cau3s you 
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guided u« then, that we want you to govern us 
now. It wna because you siioweil yoiinelf supe- 
rior to ua then, that we want to honour you now," 

" Indeed!" aaid the captun. " Well, tint is 
another uiHlter. No man can be more Bensible 
lliaii 1 am of ibc advantages of a gradation of 
ranks in society, provided it bo founded on a 
right principle : and I therefore cheerfully accept 
the lionours you ofler me, as well as the office to 
which it is rif^lit they should belong. It is for 
you and not for me to judge whether I have de- 
served either the one or the otIi?r ; and there 
would be no true humility in questioning your 
decision. Will yuu be pleased to make known to 
those who liave sent you my gratification at pos- 
■essing their good opinion, and my acceptance 
of the office they propose, and of their plan for 
maintaining the charges of such an office?'' 

The deputation bowed low. 

"I shall wish." continued the captain, "to 
call a meeting of the whole society, in order to 
explain the principles on which I shall proceed 
in my government, and to obtain their advice 
respecting some regulations, and their i^onsent lo 
others which I may wish to adopt for the public 
good. This meeting, however, cannot be held 
till the return of our messenger from Cape Town 
shall enable us lo calculate our resources for 
maintenance and defence." 

The three messengers bowed again, and then 
turned lo Mr. Stone for his reply. He thus 
ppoke : 

"1 iBceJVB with much satisfaction your request 
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ftat I will continue my exertions as itie guide of 
your religious services, and as tlic leacher of 
your children. Such a request implies niucli 
that it is gratitying lo me to know. It impliei 
that your interest in concerns of the highest 
importance is not lessened by the anxieties which 
have pressed upon you oflate : and if not lessened, 
we may hope it is increased; for if adversity 
does not harden the heart, it softens it ; if it 
does not make us discontented wiili Providence, 
it must draw us towards God. — Vour request 
also implies that the immediate pressure of your 
sdvcrsily is past, or you would nut be thinking' 
of giving' up the labour of your children in order 
that they might be taught by me, or of sparing 
Borne of your earnings for such a purpose. — 
Again : your request implies that you have that 
opinion of my services which it has been my 
endeavour to earn, and wliich 1 shall labour no 
less diligently to retain. — These considerations 
leave me no inclination to object to your plan, 
except in one particular." 

Here every body looked eager to know the 
nature of the objection, Mr. Stone continued, 

" The captain is right in accepting a salary 
for his othce ; — because the benefit cannot in 
Buch a case be apportioned to individuals so 
that each may afford a recompense for the good 
he receives. The blessings of a good govern- 
ment are general in ihe society governed ; and 
all ought to pay their share for those blessings ; 
and none can know what amount of evil ha 
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Mcapes by living under such a govemTnent. But 
tbe csH it <lifTcr<!nt with services like mine; aod 
tbe reward should thetefore lie dilFerenlly given. 
Let every man who finds liimself benefited by 
my leligious services bring me such a portion of 
bia temporal goods as lie is inclined to offer. 
Let every fatber, wlioae children are tRugitt by 
ne, set apart wliatever he may think an equiva- 
lent fur tbe nuns I shall bestow, If I find I am 
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ire purnoses, I wili return a part. If I have 

BOt enougli, I will ask for more." 

" if I might venture to sjwtak, sir," said Hill, 
•-" this is all very well bi^tween you and us who 
Understand one anotber so well ; but this is not 
the rule to go upon with all pastors and school- 
masters, is it?" 

*' I believe you will always find," replied Mr. 
Stone, "that the work of any othcc is best done 
where the reward is proportioned to the labour, 
instead of being given in the form of a fixed 
salary. In many government and other oHicea, 
this cannot be done with any precision ; but 
where it can be, it should be ; whether in the 
case of a pastor or a schoolmaster, or any other 
labourer for the public. Maaiatrates, soidiers, 
domestic servants, and others, must be paid by 
salaries ; but in every office where the benefit 
cut be estimated in individual cases, let the pay> 
ment be made accordingly. This may be de« 
pended upon as the best way of making the la- 
iourei exert himself, and exciting the benefited 
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to tnake the mott of his exertions. May I 
trouble you to explain my views to your com- 
panions?" 

And then, after a few more expressions of 
mutual good will, the parties separated 

When Mr. Stone turned to speak to his wife, 
he saw tears upon her cheek. She was still 
weak-spirited, and the honour paid to her hus- 
band had affected her. H e calmed her by turn in g 
her attention to the improvement which must bo 
taking place in the affairs of the settlement, if its 
inhabitants could thus meet to deliberate on its 
jodkial interests. 

*• Yes, indeed," said the captain, •• the ap- 
pointment of a deputation to bring messages like 
these is a pretty good proof that we are getting 
up in the world." 



Chapter VIII. 
A BRIOHT SUNSET. 



One fine evening, about the beginning of Febru- 
ary, — that is, near the end of summer at the 
Cape, — a very extraordinary sight was seen by 
our settlers. The boys who were climbing trees 
for fruit perceived it first, and made such haste 
down from their perches, and shouted the news 
80 loudly in their way home, that in a few minutes 
every one was out at the door, and all formed 
in a body to go and meet the new arrival. This 
arrival was no other than a loaded waggon». 
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drawn by eight oxen ; a scanty team nt the 
Cape, where tiiey eomelimes liarness twelve or 

There waa a momentary anxiety about what 
thiBwag)i;on miglit be, and to wliom it might be- 
long; fut it did now and llien happen ihal a 
new band of settlera, or a travelling party from 
Cape Town, passed through the village, and re- 
quested sucii hoapitality as it wuidtl, in the pre- 
sent case, have been inconvenient or impossible 
lo grant. The young eyes of the party, how- 
ever, presently discovered that tlie driver uf the 
team was llieir friend liichard the labourer, their 
messenger to Cape Town, of whom they spoke 
every day, but whom lliey little expected to see 
back again bo sc>on. It was Richard assuredly. 
They could tcl) the crack of his whip from that 
of any other dr.i'er. The captain waved his cap 
above his liead and cheered ; every man and boy 
in the settlement cheered ; the mothers held up 
their bahies in the air, and the little ones strug- 
gled anil crowed for joy. The oxen quickened 
their pace at the noise, and Richard stood up in 
front of the waggon, and shaded his eyes with his 
cap from the setting sun, that he might see who 
was who in the little crowd, and whether his old 
mother liad come out to meet him. He saw her 
presently, leaning on the captain's arm, and then 
he returned the cheer with might and main. A 
load of anxiety was removed from his mind at 
that moment. He liad teft bis companions in 
_^^egtltute state, without shelter, or arms, or 
a beyond the present day. lie had not 
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received any tidings of tliem ; it was impossible 
he should ; and a hundred times during his Jour- 
ney home, he had pictured to himself the settle- 
ment as he might find it. SometimeB he fancied 
it deserted by all who had strength to betake 
themaeivea to the distant villages : BOraetimes he 
imagined it wasted by famine, and desolated by 
wild beasts oi more savage men. At such times 
he thought how little probable it was that one so 
inGrm as his mother should survive the least of 
the hardships that all were liable to ; mid though 
he confided in the captain's parting promise lo 
take care of her, he scarcely expected to meet 
her again. Now, he had seen her with his own 
eyes ; and he saw also that the general appear- 
ance of the throng before him was healthrul and 
gladsome, and his heart overflowed with joy. 

" God bless you, God bless you all ! " he 
cried, as he pushed his way through the crowd 
which had outstripped his mother aud the cap- 

* " Let him go ; do not stop him," exclaimed - 
several, who saw his eagerness to be at his mo- 
ther's side; and they turned away and patted the 
oxen and admired the waggon, till the embrace 
was received and tlie blessing given, and Richard 
at liberty lo greet each friend in turn. 

" Tel! me first," said he, in a low voice to Mr. 
Stone, " are all safe? Have all lived througii 
such a time as you must have had of it t " 

'* All but one. We have lost George Prest. 
We could ill spare him; but it was God's 
will" 
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Riclmrd looked for George'e fatlier, wlio up* 
pearei) to be making acquaintance niiij the oxun* 
out hul only turned nway to liiile tlie te»n wliioh 
he could not check. Riclmrd nrung his hand 

< In silence, and was not dispoeed for some time to 
go on with liiB lale or his qitcationg. 

The first tiling ho wnnted lo know waa where 
knd how hia friends were living. 

'Youahall see presently," said the captain. 
And, aa soon as they turned round ihs foot ofthe 
bill, he did see a scene which astontohed htm. 
Part of the alope befura him, rich with summer 
verdure, was tncloied with a rude fence, within 
which two full grown and three young anlelupes 
were grazing. In another paild<ick were the grey 
mare and her foal. Acroas the sparkling streum 
at the bottom of the slope lay the trunk of a tree 
which served aa a foot-bridge. On the other Bide 
at some little distance was the wood, in its richest 
beauty. Golden oranges shone among the dark 
green leaves, and vines were trained from on* 

Litem to another. On the out^kirla of the wood 

(were tlie dwellings, overshadowed by the oaks 
rad chestnuts which formed tlieir corner-posts. 
Plastered with clay, and rudely thatched, they 
might have been taken for the huts of savages 
but for their superior size, and for certain ap* 
pearances round them which are not usual amongf 
undvilized people. A handmill, made of Blones, 
was placed under cover beside one of the dwell' 
'ings ; a sort of work-bench was set up under one 

'•/ the trees, v»here lay the implements of various 
iploymentB wliich had been going on when ihs 
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arrival of the waggon had called every one from 
bis work. Tlie materials for Btraw-plattJng were 
scattered in the porch, and fiBliiii!;-netB lay on 
the bank of the stream to dry. The whole waa 
canopied over witli the blueBt of Bummer Ekies. 
Dark mountaine rote behind. 

■• We are just in time to ehow you our village 
before sunset,'' said the captain, observing how 
the laht level rays were glittering on the stream. 

"And is ibis our home?" said Richard, in 
quiet aatoniehment. " Is this the bare, ruined 
place t left five months ago? Who has helped 
you ? Your own bands can never have done ail 
this." 

" Nature, — or He who made nature — has 
given us the means," replied the captain ; " and 
n hands have done the rest. Well-directed 
is ail we have had to depend on." 

' Wonderful ! " cried Richard. " The field* 

tilled " 

" By simple individual labour. There can be 

le combination in tillage on a smalt scale where 
different kinds of work must succeed each other, 
[ Instead of being carried on at the same time-'' 

■ lese houBcB and so many utensils " 

e the produce of a division of labour as 
Jtatensive as our resources would allow.'' 

" There must have been wise direction as well 

industrious toil." 

" said Mr. Stone, smiling, " we have 

a as fortunate in our unproductive as in our 

ductive labourers." 

" And have you had plenty for all ? " 
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" Abundance ; because we liave had no more 
nproducCive labourers ill an wc really wanted, and 
jot a single idle person in the society, except in- 
^faitH ia arms." 

' 1 don't Bce that you want anything," said 
Richard, laughing ; " I might have spared my 
ley, I think." 

You will not say so," replied the captain, 
" when you see how behindhand we are in some 
things fiiim a deficiency of labour." 

" Of labour '.'' cried Richard ; " I ean help but 
little there. I bring but one pair of hands you 
know. — There ate trie oxen to be sure." 

" And much besides, full as valuable as either. 
I The waggon will save many a week's or month's 
work of all our people, if we consider the toil of 
conveying goods from place to place with the 
hands only, or with such poor contrivances as 
ours have been. This waggon would have saved 
a store of labour if we had had it at harvest time. 
Many a long day's work did it cost us all to carry 
our corn in bundles, and on hurdles, or in the 
few sacks we had. Such a waggon an this would 
have carried it in a day, and we should have 
had all the rest of our labour to spare for other 

" I hope," said Mr. Stone, " you have brought 
^^ the materials for a water-mill. It is a pity such 
^^La fall of water as there is yonder should be 

^Bi>i " I have brought all but such as we may get 

^^■(Utl of our wood," replied Richard. 

^^mive been Jolly to load tlie waggou with wood 
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Work when we have bo much limber at ImiiJ. 
Sut I have brought all the necessary tuois." I 

" We aljall make a prodigtoug eaving of labour . 
there," said the capiain. " We ate obliged to 
keep ihree hantlmilla conatanlly at work; and 
even so can scarcely get flour enougli for our 
daily wanta. When our mill is up, it will grind 
our whole stock in a week, and one man will be | 
enough to look aller it." I 

I" As I had not room to bring everything," ^ 
■aid Richard, " I have been more particular 
about a good supply of tools than about articles 
of machinery. I thought we might make ma- 
chinery with tools more easily than we could 
make tools witli machinery." 

" Very right. You brought the simple ma- 
chinery by which we could make the compli- 
cated: for both are machinery and both are 
tools. Tools are simple machinery ; and ma- 
chinery is a complicated tool. So you have 
brought the means by which we may get together 
the parts of a forge; and tlien the forge will in 
it» turn make and keep in repair our tools. But 
was the Governor willing to advance these goods 
forusT* 

" Perfectly ; when he heard what a variety of 
things we hoped lo send by and by in exchange 
for them. 1 told him we were honest people, 
who hoped to pay for the help we wanted : and 
when he heard how well we were doing before 
we were robbed, he said he would trust us for the 

E' * t, for he thought, for our own sakes, we should 
p a better watch henceforth." 



H I " We must aee to tfiat without delity, Richard." 
H " Vcs, air ; and I hnvu brought arms and 
^^i^wderi and we have nnade an arrangement 
^Vilbout exchanging. The Governor Bays h ialiard ' 
^^jupon our settlement and others to have to send 
•ornias Cape Town ; bo he is to despatch a ship 
to an appointed place on the coast, only fifty 
miles from hence, and there we and all tlie set- 
tlers between this place and the mountains to the 
aouih are lo send our fruit, and our corn, and 
our hidea, and ostrich feathers, and anything 
else we may have, to be exchanged P>r powder, 
and iron, and any manufactured things thai we 
cannot get for ourselves, The convenience h so 
great, that among so many settlenients we can 
Well afford to defray the expnaeof the little voy- 
_ Age ; and, when 1 look round me, sir, I have no 
K^mr of our not being able to pay off our debt, if 
^vVe can but keep thieves at a distance.'' 
^P- When the waggon had crossed the stream 
(wliich was easy in its present shallow state) 
everybody was eager to begin to unpack ; but 
the captain forbade any sucli proceeding till the 
morning. It was necessary that Richard should 
superintend ; and Richard was very tired ; so, 
when the oxen were taken out, the curious were 
obliged to content themselves with jxieping and 
prying under the leatlier covering. Tliere ap- 
peared a tempting store of packages, but so 
neatly done up, that nothing could be seen of 
them but here and there the blade of a saw, or 
the edge of a ploughshare, or the slock of a. mus* 
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Some one asked wlietlier watcii should not be 
kept over llieir new wealth during the night. — 
" No doubt," the captain replied. " There w* 
little fear of another attempt front the fiushmen 
at present ; but there could not be loo much care 
in watching." 

Arnall suggested that the watcliers should be 
fumiahed with fire-arms, and offered his own 
services in that case, as he was accustomed to 
handle a musket This seemed bo reasonable, 
that Richard undertook to produce two muskets 
and a small barrel of powder. Arnall was pro- 

fierly thanked, while one said to another that his 
ove of handling fire-arms must be very strong 
to overcome the dislike of night-air and fatigue 
in one who was so fond of his ease. 

While Richard was busy upon the waggon, 
Arnall was seen to be talking very earnestly with 
bim, tUl Richard laughed aloud, when the gen- 
tleman marched off with a very haughty step 

" What is the matter, Richard V said the 
captain 

' Why, sir, Mr. Arnall came to beg me to 
transgress your orders su far as just to unpack a 
razor and soap for him. He says he shall not 
feel himself again till he is shaved, and I suppose 
that is tiie reason he skulked behind so when I 
would have spoken to him at lirst." 

"He need not be ashamed of hie beard," said 
I 4he captain, " for we are all in the same plight. 
L Jt is Just five months since we have had a razor 
I aunong us." 

" But the best of it is, sir," Hwd Richard, 
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I' *f that I htm got no razors. It was that mado 
I Mr. Arnall m angry. I am sure I am sorry ; 
Hint being shaved myself only once a week, it 
Htrar oame into my mind how much gentlemen 
^hink of being shaved every day." 

" We must forgive you an omiBsion here and 
tltert!," said the cajitain, " if we find you have 
bad a good memory on the whole." 

" You will pleaie to remember, sir, that I had 
no list, for want of paper to make one, AH the 
way as 1 went, 1 kept planning and saying over 
to myself what I should get: and at lost it oc- 
curred to me that if I could not have pen and 
hk, 1 migjit find a slate: and so I did." 

" Vou pii^ked one up by llie road-aide, 1 sup- 
pose. " 

" Yes, sir ; I found a flat piece and a sharp 
piece, and wrote down whatever occurred lo me 
that we should want ; but I never once thought 
of razors. There are scissors enough, however, 
and Mr. Arnall may clip his chin, if he can per- 
suade the ladies to lend him a pair." 

While Arnall was examining, and priming, and 
loading his piece, his good'humour returned^ 
jmd at he held up liis head and paced backwards 
and forwarda beside the waggon, he presented a 
very good example to all who wished to learn huw 
a sentinel should look. It did not make him 
angry to see the little boys imitating him in ilie 
morning, till one of ihemput his hand to his chin 
ia a way not to be mistaken. It was impossible, 
however, to lind out whether they were laughing 
■at ilia beaid or at his wish to be rid of it. 
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It was Just such a bright morning as every 
body had hoped for. Ttie children, always ready 
to make a festival, iiad been atirring early, and 
with two or three grown-up playfellowa had 
gone into the wood for green houglia, of which 
they Btuck up aome at the doors of the houBea, 
made a sort of canopy of others over the prcciuufl 
vehicle which contained their treasures, and car- 
ried awaving grove about the settlement, singing 
and tossing their bats. They gave three cheera 
to the captain when he came forth to see what 
was doing ; and they would have bestowed the 
honour of three times tbree on Richard, had not 
his mother appeared, holding up her finger as a 
signal for silence. Her son, over-wearied with 
his journey, was sti!) unawakened by the bustle 
hefure the door, and she was unwilling that his 
rest should be disturbed. Eager as these boys 
* and girls were for the pleasure of the unpacking, 
I they were considerate enough to leave their hero 
r to his repose, and marched off in silence, re- 
F ulved to wait patiently till noon, if need should 
f ie, for the commencement of the grand ceremony 
[ (rf the day. 

The gentlemen meanwhile were planning how 
Euis ceremony might be beat conducted. It was 
" all worth conBideration ; for, as they agreed, 
e introduolion of macliineTy into a society which ■ 
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had depended on pure labour was a far more 
rational occasion of public rejoicing than thoso 
which, in larger communities than theirs, light 
up candles in the windows and bonfires in the 
market-places. In rejoicings for national vie* 
lories, there is always mucii to trouble the spirits 
of many. Some are mourning the death of 
friends, and others grieving over the woes of the 
millions who suffer by war ; and many feel 
shame and horror that so barbarous a custom as 
war should subsist among those who profess a 
religion of peace. But, on the present occasion, 
the jov of one was the joy oi all ; and it was 
fully justified by the acquisition the society had 
maue. If some one had discovered a gold mine 
in the midst of their dwellings, he would not 
liave conferred such means of wealth as Richard 
by his single waggon-load of wood and iron. 
Labour was that of which there was the greatest 
deficiency in the community ; and the means of 
shortening .and easing labour was therefore the 
most valuable present which could be conferred. 
While the gentlemen understood this fully, the 
cliildren picKed it up after their own manner. 
One bad neard his father say that if he could but 
lay his hand on a plough again, he should feel 
as much at ease as a prince; for bread itself was 
hardly worth the slavery of tillage without tools. 
Another had seen his mother sigh when she 
looked at the tattered garments of her children 
and remembered that she had not wherewith to 
repair the old or make new. Another had ob- 
$erYed the captain oast many an anxious look 
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upon the frail w&Us and slight roofs of their 
dwellings, and had learned, therefore, lo dread ■ 
eumnier tempest or a winler snow. And now 
the remedies for these evils and fean had arrived. 
The fathers might drive the plough and rejoice 
In their manly toil : liie mothers might ply the 
needle and sing over their easy task ; and sooa 
the thunder-cloud might burst overhead, or ths 
frosty winds sweep by, without fear ifiat tender 
Infants would be driven forth from a tottering 
house into the storm. It was truly an occatioq 
of rejoicing ; and none were more sensible of 
this than Richard, as might be seen liy the 
brightness of his countenance when he at lenglli 
came out, refreshed and full of apologies foi 
Iiaving kept every body waiting. 

Tlie waggon had been drawn into the shade 
where there was open space large enough lo 
admit every body to a perfect view of what WM 
going on ; for, the contents being common pro- 
perty, the captain desired that there should be an 
equal knowledge among his people of what their 
ilchea consisted of. The old people were seatel 
a row under tlie tree ; and the others ranged 
a circle, with the exception of Ricliard ani 
1 or three more, who were engaged in tha 
centre, and Amall, who, with a look of prodi- 
gious im^ioitance, placed himself somewhat in 
advance of bis companions. He folded his amil 
and looked on in silence while the larger arti* , 
cles were being unpacked, displayed, and carried 
h> the place appointed lor tliem by the captain.' 
But when some smaller packages appeared, con* 
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taining the carpenter's lesser tools, or drugs, or 
linens and woollens, or needles and hardware 
articles, &c., &c., he stepped forward towards 
the captain, and proposed that, as the society was 
now restored to a state of civilization, he should 
resume the employment for which he felt him- 
self most fit, and should take possession of these 
articles in order to retail them to customers as 
before. 

** By what right do you propose to take such 
possession ?*' asked the captain, as much amused 
as he was astonished. 

** By right of purchase, like an honest man," 
replied Arnall, pulling out a canvas bag from 
some corner of his apparel, and displaying a 
pretty large amount of gold coin. ** I did not 
presume upon this ground of superiority to my 
companions while we had nothing among us to 
buy or sell ; but now that we are coming out of 
a state of barbarism, it is time that we should be 
resuming our several stations." 

" I wonder you do not perceive, sir," said 
the captain, ** that a new test of rank has been 
introduced by our late citcumstances. Our mem- 
bers rank according to the comparative utility of 
their labours ; and many here possess a better 
title than the having saved a bag of their own 
gold from the flames. There are some, sir, who, 
while you were looking after your gold, snatched 
infants from destruction, which is a somewhat 
greater service to the community. Pray, to 
whom do you propose to pay your gold in ex- 
change for these goods?'' 
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" To yourself, as governor." 

" T)iia property is not mine. I niti only the 
trustee in whose hands it is placed. If you wt»li 
to trade with money, it must be in some other 
society where money is valuable, which it will 
not he liere for some time to come." 

Obaervin^ji' that some of the people looked sur- 
prised at hearing that money could be othetAise 
tiian valuable, ine captain continued, 

" Keep your coin, sir, and take care of it, I 
aJvise you ; for I hope to see the time when 
gold and silver will pass from hand to hand ; but 
much must be done first, "We must have more 
productions before a regular system of exchange 
can take place ; and that exchange will iie of 
the productions themselves for some time before 
we find it convenient to pay in coin : and before 
coin can come into common use among us, there 
must be more of it than your hag holds, Mr. 
Amall." 

■' What ia to be done then, captain? How 
am I benefited by the arrival of these goods ?" 

" Your labour will be made easier, that is all. 
Labour is still the purchase money of every tiling 
here." 

.rnall had no heart to remain any longer. 
He walked away by himself, vexed that he had 
let out the secret of his gold, and sighing for the 
gentility of keeping a shop in preference to the 
I drudgery of hand-labour. Nobody looked after 
I liim, and nobody wished for his mouey-hag 
while so many better things were spread before 
tiieir eyes. 
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One package, directed to Mr. Stone, drew 
more tears from the beholders than had been 
shed since the first day of their misfortune. The 
ffovemor^B chaplain at Cape Town having learned 
from Richard that every book in the settlement 
had been destroyed with other possessions, had 
sent a supply of such as he imagined would be 
most useful in their circumstances. On the first 
day of the week the people had assembled re- 
gularly for worship, when Mr. Stone, in addition 
to his addresses, had recited such portions of the 
Scriptures as he could sufiiciently remember to 
convey the sense. It was not to be expected 
that his flock in general should know and re- 
member as much of the sacred books as himself; 
but many an one was surprised and humbled to 
find how imperfect and how unconnected were his 
own notions of the sense and design of even the 
most important parts of the sacred volume. Find- 
ing amidst their distresses the need of that which 
Uiey had not hitherto suiiiciently prized, and 
having in Mr. Stone a friend ever ready to help 
them to what they wanted, when, with a Bible 
at hand, they might, perhaps, have put off the 
inquiry to a future day, it strangely happened 
that some learned more of what was in the Bible 
when there was not a copy within many miles, 
than they had done when there was one in every 
family. They were much assisted by Ricliard's 
old mother, whose memory was better stored 
with some parts of Scripture than even Mr. 
Stone's. When she found her sight beginning 
to failf Bbe applied herself to learn that which 
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■he could never more read ; and, by the help of 
her good son, she accutnplished !icr wish. Dinv I 
ing his absence, it had been a frequent cuitom 
for groups to gather round the a^ed woman m 
the jiorcli, when tlie toils of the day were done, 
to liKten to a psalm, or a parable, or a diacouTM, 
which would send them home to their rest full 
of calm and serious ihougbt. They were ihua 
prepared to value the precious gift which they 
received from the chaplain ; vie. several copies 
of tlie whole Bible, many more of the Testament, 
and aome other works of a kind likely to turn to 
the beet account the impreisions which late events 
could not but have made upon them. 

This gentleman had been thoughtful enough 
Also to nend a file of newspapers, just airived 
from England. They were by this time of old 
date ; but never did the most eager politician, 
the most anxious speculator, open his wet news- 
pa|>er at a London break fast- table so impatiently 
as the dullest and slowest of reailers in our se^ 
tlement devoured every paragraph from the new- 
est and most important to the very advertise- 
ments of a year and a half before. Every thing 
was presently forgotten for these papers ; the 
accustonicd labour, the unusual festival, the new 
riches, all were nothing in comparison of newi 

tfrom England. They even foigot their good 
manners towards Mr. Stone, peeping over hi« 
ihoulders and pressing upon him while he glanced 
over the intelligence of the latest date. He was 
Able to make allowance for their eagerness, and 
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lid, and invited his wife to walk with him, judg> 
ig that liis people miglit communicate muFB 

«|y, and enjoy their new pleasure with lest 

■train!, in his absence. 

He had seen enough to AH his mind with 
ttwuglUs of his own land ; but in a little while 
Ills interoet returned lo the Bociety in which hit 
tot wns cast, and he encouraged in his companion 
and himaelf the most cheering hopes of inc im- 
provement of the Nocial condition of all. He 
directed hfr nllenlion to the particular circum* 
stances on which he founded his hopes. 
■ " See, my dear," said he. " On that fall of 
ibe stream will be our mill ; in that nook out 
tew- pit; behind that inclosure our forge. The 
■tables for the bullocks are to be built yonder. 
I began lo be afraid the sheep and cows would 
arrive from the mountJiins before we had produce 
to give in exdiangc fur them, or a winter fold to 
secure them in : but there is no saying how ra- 
pidly we may get forward now we have so many 
meana of saving our labour." 

" That reminds me," said Mrs. Stone, " of 
what I was wishing to ask you. I see clearly, 
and I suppose the most ignorant person in the 
settlement sees, how useful machmery is in a 
case like ours, where the great object is lo save 
labour. But are those in the wrong who dislike 
tbe extensive use of macliinery in countries, such 
IS England at the present day, where the great 
ol^ecl is lo find employment for labour?" 

" Clearly wrong, in my opinion," replied her 
■ bccaune, till the human race reaches 
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itB bighest point of attaiDment, tbere must bft 
always BOmething more to do; and the more 
power ig set at liberty to do it, the better. Till 
all tlie acts and sciences are exhausted, till Nature 
has tiimished the last of her resources, and man 
found the limit of his means of making use of 
them, the greatest possible supply of human la- 
bour is wanted, and it is our duty to make the 
utmost possible saving of it," 

" I remember," said his wife, " what the cap- 
tain said about labour being a power of which 
man is the machine ; and I see how it must ba 
for man's advantage to economise this power to 
the utmost. But I cammt reconcile this with 
the evils caused by the introduction of machinery 
where labour is abundant." 

" I do not deny the evil," replied her nus* 
band : " but I Eee that the distress is temporary 
and partial, while the advantage is lasting and 
universal. You have heard of the dismay of 
those who got their living by copying manu- 
scripts, when t)ie art of jirinting was intro- 
duced ?" 

" Yea ; and that many thousands now are 
maintained by printing to one who used to copy 
for bread. The case is the same with cotton, 
■pinning, I know. Where one was employed to 
spin by hand, hundreds are now maintained by 
■pinning with machinery; and thousands of times 
as much work is done." 

" Such a result in any one case, my dear, 
ahoWB that the principle is a good one ; and if, 
in any other case, it appears not to be good, we 
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nay be pretty sure of finding that tlie blame lies, 
—not Willi the principle, — but with Bome check 
or oilier which interferes with it. Such checks 
are imi>oac(l by ihe bad policy of some govern- 
inentB, and by tiie want of union between the 
liifTerunt parts of society. While the race at 
lar^'e has still eo many wants and wishes ungra- 
tiRud, it ought to be an easy thing for any quan- 
tity of labour which is turned away from one 
kind of work to find employment in anotlier. 
That it is not easy, is the fault of ihe constitution 
of society, and we should be far from remoilying 
the evil by repressing the principle and restricting 
the power of labour." 

" So you think tliat if labour had its free 
course, all over the world, machinery might be 
extended to the utmost peTfection without doing 
any thing but good to the whole of the race V 

" I do. — And I see yet further evil in restrict- 
ing the use of machinery in any one country ; — 
that it invariably increases the amount of distress 
on the very spot. Since no power on earth can 
stop the improvement of machinery in ihe whole 
world at once, it does nothing but mischief to 
stop it in any one place. Wherever it is done, 
that place is thrown back in the race of com- 
petition, and will soon suffer under a failure of 
demand for its productions and manufactures ; 
because, by the aid of machinery, they can be 
furnished more cheaply elsewhere." 

" Then the only thing to be done is to open 
SB many channels to industry as possible, and la 
remove all obstructions to its free course V 
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" Just BO. — Those in power should do ihis by 
purauing the ' letling-alone' coume of policy; 
and private individuals like you and me, my 
dear, can do no more than form right opinions, 
and when we are sure of them, spread them 
We can only influence by forming a fraction ot 
that mighty amount of power, — Public Opi- 
nion." 

" It will be long before we shall be wanted aa 
advocates of the use of machinery in this place," 
leplied Mrs. Stone. " 1 can scarcely imagine 
that in our lifetime there will be any complaints 
of too great an abundance of productive power." 
" When we can afford it, my dear, perhaps 
we may indulge ourselves with a visit to Eng- 
land, and then we can judge for ourselves whe- 
ther it has been a good thing or not for our 
Yorkshire friends and neighbours that improved 
machinery has been introduced there. If they 
have any trade at all, it is owing to this cause, 
for they could never have supported a competi- 
Uon with other maiiufacluring places by any 
means but this," 

" Your father seems well enough satisfied with 
his trade," said Mrs. Stone. " He and his peo- 
ple have suffered occasionally, as all do, from a 
temporary glut in the market ; but he has wit- 
nessed, through a long life, a gradual and steady 
^L ^^Xtension of trade wiUi the gradual tnttoUuction 
^^'jmd improvement of machinery. I only wish 
^FUiat our settlement may have the same experience 
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" Perhapi." aoiil hur husband, " if ne tlii>uld 

jln to BRC our gratid-riiililrc^n ^ow up in thJt 

u may be ablii to ^ive thern a leuon out 

rfuur eN|ierieiice, I cnn fiincy yuu, & vencrnbla 

t^frandinutlier, sitting at a winiluw of a ImndBome 
Mono house on yonder slope, and Baying to a 
grand cliild. — 

" ' 1 well rcmemlier cutting up our meat with 
(lonei, and cooking it in a hole in the gruund 
on the very spot where those Unpils are in use, 
preparing leatlier enougli to maintain a liundred 
people hy iis sale, There, where tlie threshing 
mnchines lurn out com on which thouiinnds are 
to feed, Blood our labourers with Iheir flails, 
toiling to supply our little band with a scanty 
provision. Tixire, where that range of mills ii 
preparing dyc-WDods to be sent east and west, 
were hands which could ill be spared once em- 
ployed in chopping fuel for our nightly fires ; 
and, beyond, wiiere tlie straw- platting and basket 
manufactory employs a hundred and fifty of our 
population, sal little Betsy on the grass, trying 
to make a frame-work of twigs. And, on that 
side, where the brick-grounds and potteries e\- 
tnnd over three acres, did our first potter attempt 
his first basin, unsteady and crooked as it was, 
for want of the machinery which now enables us 
to make such ware as we may well be proud of. 
There is now not a house within a hundred milea 
that has not some of our blue and white tea- 
ware, or a dinner service of our yellow ware, or, 

—At kut, Bome of our brown basins."* 
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" Some of our grand-cliildren wjll surely be 
]K)tteT3, if you be a irue prophet," said Mrs. 
Stone, laugliing. 

" Very likely. And if they are, I hope they 
will be always on the watch to introduce every 
mechanical improvement into their business, as 
a duty to society and to themselves." 

Just then Kate was seen approaching. With 
many blushes, she asked permission to Bpeak 
wiih Mrs. Stone in private. Mr. Stone imme- 
diately walked away, when Kate explained that 
her lover was gone to considt the captain about 
his matrimonial plans, and that she wished to 
know whether Mrs. Stone saw any impropriety 
in their marrying while the settlement was in its 
present state. They did not mention it, she 
said, while every thing was in a precarious con- 
dition, and nobody knew whether they should 
remove or stay ; but now that help had arrived, 
and there was a general disjwsilion to remain, 
her lover urged her to delay no longer, and as- 
sured her that his work would be worth all the 

him, E 

Mrs. Stone was quite of Robertson's opinion. 
As long as the young people were sure of being 
H able to provide for themselves so as to be no 
^h burden to the society, nobody had any right to 
^^ object lo their marrying. In England, at pre- 
^ft vent, this was too often not the case : but in 
^^bttieir infant settlement, where there ivas more 
^Viban work enough for every body, slie could see 
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I potsibic objection to the parlies pleating 

I MunisclvciB. Slie ufTered to ask Mr. Stone's opiT 
"ma, fur Kate'a further saUBfaction, though aha 
MW very well wlml it would be. — Mr, Stone 
H within hearing, and when the caee was put 
' to liim. tmlled, and said that he sJtouhl be happy 
to marry them on any day they might appoint. 
It was well for the young people that that rule 
of the former Dutch government at the Cape 
wa« given up, which obliged every bo<iy to go to 
Cape Town to be married. It would have been 
a wearisome and expensive journey, nnd have 
flkuaed a great waste of lime and much incon- 

■ tanience to all concerned. 

■P As it wag, the affair was soon settled. The 
^nhv^'*^ ""^ <'"'y B'^° h'^ approbation, but in- 

■ tilted that a cottage should be built for Robert- 
ion before the foundations of his own house 
were kid. Every body showed the same good 
will, BO that the young couple enjoyed the first- 
fruits of all the mechanical labours of the settle- 
ment, taking care to repay tbem by llieir own 
exertions. Harrison's first bricks went to build 
their walls, and the first pottery that came off bis 
wheel graced their shelves. Links and Richard 
(who had become a carpenter) furnished Ro- 
bertson with a complete set of fanning tools, and 
the labourers employed their spare hours in re- 
pairing his fences and laying out a pretty garden, 
which Betsy and her young companions slocked 
with the gay flowers and rich fruits which 
almunded in the neiglibourhood. Mr. Prest 

I Am/siied Iiidcs, which were tanned by Fulton 
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into ■ aet of chair-bottoms and some articles of 
bedding. Mr. Amall and Kate's brother-in-law; 
Hilt, ornamented the beat room with some stuffed 
birds of rich plumage, and a collection of the gaf 
insecU of that country. Kate was almost ashamed 
of possessing ornameDtal luxuries, whilst so many 
comforts were wanting to tliose who, she said, 
deserved better than herself; but Mr. Stone told 
her that it ought to be gratifying to all lovers of 
the public good to witness tokens of pure tasleB 
as well as of good will. His jiresent was a range 
of beeliives ; botli the stand and the iiives being 
of neat workmanship, and placed just above & 
bed of Bweet-smelling herbs, arranged and 
stocked by his wife. Kate determined in her 
own mind that her first bottle of mead should be 
sent to the parsonage before the return of her 
wedding-day. 

The first week-day holiday in the settlement 
was on the occasion of Robertson's marriage, — a 
joyful day for all who were disposed to look 
round and see what, under the protection of Pro- 
vidence, had been effected, and what more was 
in prospect tor tlie good of this united little com- 
munity. 

" Let ua still be united, let us still be indus- 
trious," said the good captain to one and an- 
other ; "let ufl, as one man, discountenance 
crime, if such a scourge should appear, — let us . 
be tolerant of mere folly, and honour wisdom 
ce virtue, and wc shall be sure of en- 
all the happiness a benignant Providence 
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tbinkf good for us. Let ut try whether it be not 
true of tocieties as well as of individuals, that 
Providence places their best happiness within 
their own reach«" 
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HILL AND THE VALLEY.^ 



EVSEY 3IAN HIS WHIH. 

AuoNO the hills, in a wild district of SouSb 
Wales, Btood a dwelling, known to few and 
avoided by most of tho»e whose curiosity liad 
led tliem to inquire concerning the inmates. 
Tliia cotUji^c was too liumi*le in its aj)pea.raiu:e 
to attract frequent notice, and there was so much 
difficulty in teaching it. that no call but that of 
business was likely to bring any stranger to its 
threstiold, A narrow path led up the hills to 
the foot of a steep flight of steps, tnade of rude 
stones, placed not very securely. At the top of 
K slippery bank above these stepi wa* a gale, 
too high to be easily climbed, and too well 
tethered to be quickly opened. When one or the 
other difficulty, however, was overcoaie, the 
path lay direct to the porch of the cottage, on 
the bench of which lay sometimes a newspspn 
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or a tobacco-pipe, and sometimea a ricketty 
work-basket, full of unJnrned stockings, accuril- 
ing BB the master or mietreaa uf llie cottage hod 
been sitting there to enjoy the air. No place 
could be more retired than this porch, for it was 
nearly surrounded by garden and orchard ground, 
and waa screened by a thick hedge of elder on 
the side where the gate was placed. 

The master of this abode was John Armstrong, 
a hale man of aevcnty-nine. Its mistress was 
Margaret lilake, his housekeeper, a middle-aged 
woman, hut as old-fashioned in her habits and 
appearance as her venerable companion. They 
were both very strange people in the eyes of 
everybody who knew them, being not only un- 
sociable with strangers, but jireserving, aa it ap- 
peared, an almost perpetual silence toward each 
other. They never sat in the same room, ex- 
cept at meal-times. Old Armstrong avoided the 
porch unless Margaret was busy within ; and 
Ae looked out to see that he was gardening, 
Defore she brought her work-basket out into the 
sunshine. It was reported by the only person 
who had the opportunity by invitation of wit- 
nessing their domestic habits, that Armstrong 
always read the newspaper at breakbst, mused 
at dinner-time, and studied the Farmer's Journal 
at supper : su that Margaret did not forget her 
own language was a wonder to everybody; 
especially as it was known that she had parted 
witb her parrot because Armstrong had as great 
a dislike to tame birds as to dogs and cats, 
music enough, however, to break the 
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eilence which Margaret's own voice Beldoni dia- 
turbed. The little orchard was fijU of singing- 
birds, whose noteit were far pleasanter than tlnjse 
of any chattering parrot. Armatrong played the 
flute too ; and it whiled away the time to hear 
him play airs that she was tuught to sing when a 
child on her mother's knee. Then there were 
other sounds as agreeable as music — the clink- 
ing of the chain when her master was letting 
down his bucket into the well ; and the creaking 
of the roller on the smooth grass, and the whet- 
ting of the scythe in the early morning. Now 
and then, too, Margaret had la go to the next 
town for groceries and other things which were 
wanted ; and then it was necessary that she 
aliould speak and that people should speak to 
her ; and this practice, though it came very sel- 
dom, was enough to prevent her growing dumb. 
She generally went twice a year to the town, 
which was four miles off. By her master's de- 
sire, she kept ao large a stock of nil necessarieH 
by her, that there was no occasion to go oftener. 
He would not allow ihe name of " necessary" 
to whatever would not keep so long as six 
months. As to their food — he had the baking, 
and churning, and the rearing and killing of 
fowls, done at home, that no baker or marketr 
man need come near his dweliinff. His garden 
supplied bis table, escept that he regularly 
brought home a joint of meat after morning ser- 
vice on Sundays, the meat having been left for 
him at the bouse of an acquaintance on the Sa- 
turday. He BometimeB went out fishing, and 
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thuB vitried hU fare quite enough for Hb own 
•ttii&olion : for he used to de^mre to a fnend 
whom he iaw occasionally, that lie knew not 
wbit a prince could liave better than good millc 
in the morning;, potatoes, artichokes, peas and 
Oabhages, with BometimcB lish, tlesh, or fowl foi 
dinner, and a well. seasoned basin of gruel at 
night. 

He was as easily satisfied as to clothing. The 
ume blue coat with its large yellow buttons, the 
urns leather breecheg, mottled stockings, ^oe- 
buckles, and cambric atock, liad lasted him for 
many yeari, for he onlv wore them on Sundays ; 
and it was quite enougu for Margaret to buy hii 
linen and the materials for bis labourer's frock 
when she purchased her own stuff petticoat in 
the fall of the year, and laid in her stuck of 
winter oil. He would not even have more fre- 
quent intercourse with the shoemaker, lh(>u};h 
Ike wore many shoes. He sent his worn shoes 
to town twice a year, and new ones were always 
Teai^ to be sent back by the same messenger. 

When people live so retired as Armstrong 
and bis housekeeper, it is always supposed that 
liiey have some reason for dreading intercourse 
-with their neighbours. It was believed, in the 
||iresent case, that Armstrong was a miser, and 
idist he kept a quantity of gold by him, of which 
he was afraid of any body getting a sight. It 
was prophesied, many a lime, that he and Mar- 
garet would be found some day with their 
throats cut for the sake of this wealth. This 
partly reasonable and partly false, Arm- 
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rtrong did keep money by him, and it waB 
therefore likely that he would be robbed, if not 
murdered, living in ho defenceless a way ae hia 
appeared to be. Gut he was no miser. He 
had been in trade in early life, and had lost 
money through the knavery of hia partner. He 
jmniediatcly took a disgust to business, turned 
all he had into hard gold, bought this lone cot- 
tage and two acres of ground, and laid by two 
hundred guineas in a ch«st which iie kept under 
his bed. Not all the reasonings of his friends 
about ihe uselessnesa of cash thus locked up, not 
all the hints ttiat his life was not safe, not all the 
petitions of his only daughter that her husband 
might he allowed the use of the cash at a fair 
rate of interest, could induce him to unlock his 
cliest. He declared that he would be cozened 
out of no more money ; that be was resolved to 
leave his child two hundred guineas, and would 
not put it into the power even of lier husband to 
lessen the sum ; and as for thieves, he knew 
how to fire a pistol as well as any man, and 
could undertake to defend himself and Margaret 
and the cash-chest against more thieves than 
were likely to attack him. Of course, this was 
taken to be avarice ; but he was by no means 
ao careful in his expenditure as he might have 
, been : he allowed two-thirds of his fruit and 

t vegetables (u rot, rather than sell them or let uiT 
my of his land ; and what was more, he paid a 
fcoy for bringing a newspaper every morning as 
br as the foot of the steps, where he went to 
fetch it as soon as the lad had turned iiis back. 
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No mlier would have done this. A Btnall yearly 
iDcome arose from some commercial concera 
which was charged with qq annuity to liim, If 
Miy of this remained afler the expenses of re- 
pairs, clothing, &c., were defrayed, he gave it ajl 
KWay the next Sunday to tlie poor whom he 
net in his way to the place of worship, except a 
few ahilUngs wliich he put into Margaret's bandi 
to Answer any sudden occaBion. 

One fine summer morning Armstrong went 
to Us arbour at the bottom of the garden to read 
the newspaper, preferring tlie smell of the honey- 
suckles to the heat of the porch, where tlie sun 
was siiining in. He had left Margaret busy 
within doors, as usual at that time of day ; and 
was surprised, when he had done reading and 
went in for his Ush in g- tackle, to find her dressed 
in her beat, with her mub-cap and beaver, such 
u the Welsh women wear, of the shape of b 
man's hat. She was putting a clean clolit into 
the basket wliich hung on her arm, and prepar- 
ing to set out. 

" Why, Peg, is this the first of the month ?" 

" What has come to you, John Armstrong, 
not to know that!" said Morgaret, looking 
Alarmed for her master's senses. " That with 
the almanack hanging there, and the newspaper 
in your hand, you should not know that it is the 
first of the month!" 

'* I've mistaken a day, and I am sony for it, 
for I had set my mind on fishing to-day. It is 
too hot for work, and just the day for good 
Juck beside the pool yonder. You will liavo a 



cooler 3ay and be more fit for walking to-morrow, 
Peg. Supjwse you let me go flailing to-day?'' 

Margaret atared more tlian ever. 

" Did I ever hear such a tiling before ?" 
cried she : " I that have never tniBsed the first of 
the month since I kept your house, John Arm- 
strong ! And what will the people in the town 
think ? I shall have Ihem up here to see whe- 
ther we are murdered ; for they will say iiothinj; 
else would keep me at home on the first of tliis 
month. And me to have to tell them that it is 
all becauae you have a fancy to go a fishing ! 
And I have never been used to be dressed ibis 
way for nothing ; but it must be as you please, 
John Armstrong." 

Margaret slopped to take breath ; for she had 
not made so long a speech since she was in the 
town six. months before. On her master's mut- 
tering something about losing such a season for 
a good bite, she made the exertion, however, to 



" If you must fish to-day, you need not keep 
me at home. You can lock the door and put 
the key in yon comer of the porch; and then, 
if 1 come back first, I shall know where lo find 
it. It was my grandmother taught me that way, 
when she went out and I did not want to be left 
behind; for I was not fond of being lonesome 
then. Says she, ' Stay at home as your grand- 
father bids you, like a good girl ; but if you 
must go out, be sure you leave the key in the 
^ftalch." And bo I 'did often and often, till 




grandfiillicr caiTi« liomc one ilay and found out 

my trick, and tlien " 

" Ay, Peg ; somebody will find out oiir trick 

tuu; nnU if yon come back and find the cheat 

gone, what will you say then? Off with you( 

i but you will Imve no fish when you come bac!^ 

|. tiiBl's all." 

Margaret smiled and shook her head and de> 
parted. 

When she was out of sight, the old man felt 
restleM and uncomfortabie. He was not accus- 
tomed to be crossed and put; out of his way, and 
lie always accomplished, every day, exactly what 
he planned before breakfast. lie had never 
given up an intention of fishing before. He 
wandered about the cottage. The beds were 
made, and everytliing was left in such order that 
lie could see nothing to find fault with, whicb 
-would have been a great relief. He sauntered 
L about the garden, and cut off some faded flowerB, 
I and tied up a few more, and wished it was even- 
I ing, that he might water such as looked drooping. 
f jBe wiped liis brows and said to himself again 
f .that it was too hot to work. He got his telescope, 
and looked seaward; but a haze hung on the 
^rizon, and he could discern no vessels. After 
a yawn, and a sudden thought that he could not 
.dine for two hours later than usual on account of 
Margaret's absence, he began to think of taking 
■het advioe and coing to fish after all. He locked 
the door, put the key into the hiding-ploce in 
the porch, walked round tlie cottage to Bee that 



the windowB were fast, tethered tlie gate doubly, 
and marched off with hia fishing* tackle. He 
turned to look back two or three times ; but na 
one was in eight the whole length of the little 
valley. There waa no Bound of hoTBe or car- 
riage on the road below ; and the stream looked 
80 clear and cool as it splashed among the peb- 
bles, that he was tempted to hasten on towards 
the pool above, where there was shade and au 
abundance of fish. He thought no more of the 
heat now that he had let himself have his own 
way ; and proceeded whistling at a pace which 
would have done credit to a man of half hia 
years. Once more he turned — at the top of the 
hill which waa now to hide his dwelling from 
him — and fixing hia telescope, saw to his great 
satisfaction that all was quiet; for the poultry 
were picking their food in a way which tiiey 
would not liave done if a footstep Iiad been within 

The shadows were lying dark and cool upon 
the water ; the trout were unusually ready to be 
caught, and Armstrong had time for a comfort- 
able nap after he had caught the number he had 
fixed upon beforehand as good sport. When 
he awoke, he resolved to hasten home that he 
might arrive before Margaret and surprise her 
with a dish of trout, while she supposed he had 
been at home all the moniing. From the top 
of the hill he looked again through hia tele9CD{«, 
and saw a sight whidi made his limbs tremble 
under him. The tbwls were scudding about tiie 
yard in teiroi of a dog which was pursuing 
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them ; which do^ wai called off by a man who 
was making the circuit of the liouse, loolcing !■ 
at tlie nindowa and trying at the door. Ann* 
strong threw down nil that he was carrying, pot 
hit hands to his mouth and hallooed with all hit 
might. But the attempt was absurd. In tha 
BtillcBt midnight, no human voice could hava 
been heard from such a distance. ArmstroDg 
was soon sensible of this, and cursing himself (at 
all the follies he had been guilty of that day, ba 
■nalclied up his goods and ran down the steep 
path as fast as his old tegs would carry him. 
He caught a glimpse of the man and the dog 
leisurely descending the steps, but when he ai> 
rived there himself, all was as vacant as wheD 
be departed. As he stood hesitating whetiier lo 
follow the enemy, ur go home and see what mis- 
chief was done, Margaret appeared below, Whita 
■he toiled up the steps, licr master reproached 
bet bitterly with licr morning's advice, and said 
that if hia money was gone lie sliould lay the 
loss to her cliarge. In tjje midst of Iter terror*, 
Margaret could not help observing tliat it was 
rather liard to have one's advice laughed at, and 
then to be blamed for the conicquences of fol- 
lowing it. She thought her master should either 
not have laughed at her, or not have changed 
his mind ; and then she should not iiave wasted 
I her money in buying him fish tbat he did not 
want. Armstrong was duiy ashamed when lie 
•aw how his huusekeeper had tried to console 
him for being left at home by bringing a daintf 
for his dinner. He helped h^ to open the g»t«, 
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lier trembling hands being unable to untwist the 
rope, and carried her heavy basket into the 
porch. The key was safe in its hiding-place, as 
was the preeious chest ; and all within doore 
was in perfect order. No fowls were missing; 
no flower-beds were trampled ; but it was cer- 
tain that the newspaper had been moved from 
one bench to the other of tbe arbour. 

" How you flurry yourself for nothing 1" said 
the housekeeper. " I dare say it was nobody 
hut Mr. Hollina come to play the flute wita 
you." 

" He alwayi comes in the evening ; and bo- 
sides he has no dog." 

" He is a likely man to read the newspaper, 
however, and I do not know anybody else that 
would sit here and wait for you, as some one 
seems to have done. Suppose it was your son- 
in-law come to ask for the money again 1 " 

" He would not have gone away without his 
errand," answered the old man with a soui 
smile; " and besiden, you would have met 
him." 

" That puts me in mind, John Armstrong, I 
certainly saw a gentleman in the wood just down 
below, and I remember he whistled to his dog 
that was rustling among the bushes. A smart, 
pleasant-looking gentleman he was too ; and 
nlien I turned to remark him again, he seemed 
to be watching where I was going." 

" A gentleman ! Well, he is the first that 

came here to see me, except Hollins. But 

novp, Peg, what do you mean by a gentleman f 
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" A fteutleman ? Why, you always know « 
g«ntieitiRn, i)o not yuu ? A (jcntlcmtui looks 
liku a man — like a person — like n gentle- 



" No doubt," said Armatrong laughing 
*' But tell lue How, would you call me a gentle- 



»" Why, in as far as you are beholden to no 
t>ne for your living " 
" No, no, 1 do not mean that. Look at me 
ind say if I look like a gentleman." 
Margaret hesitated whiiu iilie said that she did 
not think any gentleman commonly wore frocks 
of that sort ; but tbal on Sundays, when ebe 
bnuhed Ida coat before lie went to the town, she 
always thought he looked very giinteel : but that 
this gentleman was dressed rather difl'erently. 

" Differently enough, I dare aay," said Aim- 
strong. " I am sure I hope my best suit will 
last my timer for there is not a suop within 
twenty miles that would furnish me with such k 
waistcoat-piece as I should choose to wear ; and 
I like to button my coat with buttons that one 
can take hold of, instead of such farthing-piecea 
aa your Birmingham folks make now." 

" It is a pity," said Margaret as she moved 
towards the collage, " that the gentleman did 
^ not slay to take a bit of fish, for we have more 
^L ^an we can eat while it is good." 
^K For a month afterwards, Margaret's prevailing 
^V Mea was a superfluity of fish. She had great 
" pleasure rn making an acceptable present; but 
she could not hear to throw away money. 
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So tuuch breath had been spent this day, that 
the inhabitantH of the cottage felt quite weary 
before night, and scarcely opened llieir iips for 
many days, during which there was no further 

One morning early, however, the sound of 
wheels was beard in the road below — a rare 
sound ; for tliough the road was good and had 
formerly been much frequented when there 
were iron-works a few miles farther on, it was 
now seldom used but by a solitary traveller. 
The astonishment of Armstrong and hia house- 
keeper was great to observe that carts laden witli 
materials for building, and attended by a number 
of workmen, were passing by, and presently slop- 
ped at a level place at the foot of a hill full in sight 
of Armstrong's dwelling. He now, for the first 
time, perceived that the ground was marked out 
by stakes driven in at certain distances. Arm- 
strong brought his basin of milk out of doors 
that he might vaich what was doing ; and the 
whole day was one of idleness and lamenlation ; 
for it was very evident, from the way that the 
labourers set to business, that an iron-work was 
about to be established where the wild heath and 
the green woods bad Qouriehed Ull now. 

The next daymade all clear. As the old man 
was drawing water for his plants at sunset, two 
gentlemen approached the gate. As one of 
them was Mr. Ilollina, Armstrong advanced to 
w^come them. 

I have not brought my flute," said Mr. 
(Ilollins, " for I am come on quite a new errand 
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ttiis evening — to introduce lo you a futurai, 
neigbbour, Mr. Wallace, who wislieB for tb^ 
pleasure of your acquaintance," 

Mr. Wallace, tlie same whom Margaret had 
■een in the wood, explained that }ie was a part- 
nerin thenew iron-work, and tijat as Ilia busineu 
would lead him to be every day within a stone'i > 
caBt of Armstrong's dwelling, though he waa at 
f teaent inhabiting a house a little way off, he 
wished to be on a neighbourly foudng at onco, 
and Lad therefore called the week before, and 
was sorry to find the house sliut up. 

" 1 did not believe him at firEl," said Mr. 
Hollins, " wlien he told me that he read tjie 
newspaper for an hour in your arbour, in the 
nope of Bomebody appearing. I never knew 

Jou and Mrs. Blake both absent at once. How 
appened it?" 
When the story was lold, Mr, Wallace praised 
(be garden and the situation of tlie dwelling to 
the heart's content of the owner, who waa always 
Blade eloquent by any allusions to hia singular 
mode of life. 

" Sir," said he, " this plot of ground has 
produced to me something more valuable than 
ever grew out of a garden soU. It has given 
me health, sir. My own hands have dug and 
planted and gathered, and see Uie fruits of my 
labour! Here I am, at seventy-nine, as strong 
as at forly. Not a grain of any drug have I swal- 
lowed since I came here ; not a night's rest 
have I lost ; not a want have I fdt : for I pride 
myseli on having few wants which ray own 
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hands cannot satisfy. I find no fault with other 
men's ways while they leave me mine. Let 
them choke one another up in towns if they 
choose, and stake their money, and lose their 

feace in trade, I did bo once, and therefore 
do not wonder ibat otiiers try the experiment ; 
but I Euon had enough of it. I am thankful 
that I found a resling-place so early as I did." 

" Vou ate very right, sir," replied Mr. Wal- 
lace, " to judge for yourself only ; for while 
men have different tempers and are placed in 
different circumstances, they cannot all find hap- 
pbess in the same way. Even supposing every 
man possessed of the means of purchasing such 
an abode as this, your way of life would not 
suit persons of social dispositions, or those who 
wish to rise in the world, or those who have 
families to educate and provide for. I am glad 
to see you enjoy life ; and [ am glad that you 
allow others to enjoy it in a difi'ercnt way." 

" As long as they let me alone, I saitl, sir. I 
own I cannot look with any pleasure on what 
rou are doing below ; and I never shall, sir, 
[t is very hard that we tenants of tlie wildemess 
cannot be left in peace. The birds will be 
driven from yonder wood, the fishes will bo 
poisoned in the streams, and where my eye has 
rested with pleasure on the purjile heath, 1 shall 
see brick waUs and a column of smoke. I call 
this very hard ; and though I mean no offence 
to you, sir, personally, 1 must say I wish you 
)ud carried your schemes anywhere else." 

T am aorry our undertaking is so offensive 
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to jon," Bnid Mr. Wallace: '■ but I trust, whoa 
you sec some hundreds of human beings thriving 
where there are now only woodcocks and trou^ 
you will be reconciled tu the change." 

" Never, sir, never. Let your gangs of la- 
bourers go where there is no beauty to be apoilei 
and no peaceable inhabitants to be injured. 
There is space enough in tlie wide world wham 
they will be welcome," 

Mr. Hollins touched the arm of tlie stranga 
aa a hint to vex the old man no further by op- 
position. Mr. Wallace tlierefore changed the 
course of converaatiun, and soon won the regard 
of his host by admiring his flowers and ahrubi, 
and remarking on the fine promise of fruit, all 
which he could do with perfect sincerity. When 
ho went away, Arnitstrong invited him to coma 
whenever he liked, if — and here he sighed — hs 
■hould remain in the neighbourhood. 

" What do you think of ray old friend!" 
asked Mr. HolJiDs, as he descended the hill with 
his companion. 

" It gives one pleasure to see so fine an old 
man, and there are few who enjoy life au much 
at his age : but it would not do to have many 
fall in love with liis way of living." 

"O no," replietl Mr. HoUins: "it is very 
well for one here and there who can afford it to 
indulge his own fancy as to his mode of life ; 
but 1 do not know wliat tlie world would come 
to if our young men did no more for society 
than Armstrong. He takes up more room to 
'i ieta jtiuposs thaa could he afforded to 



people in general. I really grudge llie qunntity 
of food I see totting in liia gnrden every year ; 
and I am sure if iie was aware how mnny thou- 
aanda are in want of it, he would give tip liis 
peace and quiet for the snkc of sharing- it among 

" It would also be a great misfortune to any 
but BD old a. man to be cut off from all the ad- 
vantages of society. The young would be igno- 
rant and the aged prejudiced in such a state." 

" He is prejudiced," said Mr. Hollins, " as 
you perceive. But we must make allowance for 

" I can do more than make allowance," re- 
plied his friend. " I sincerely admire the acti- 
vity and cheerfulness which are so unlike the 
temper we often meet with at so advanced an 
age. But while we account for your friend's 
prejudices by the circumstances of his life, it is 
no less true that men are not living in the right 
way who live to themselvea alone." • 



CuAPTEa II, 

MUCH MAY COME OF LITTLE. 

Undbb the active management of Mr. Wal- 
lace, the establishment of the iron-work pro- 
ceeded rapidly. It was get on foot on rather a 
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imaJl scale at Tiret, there being but one furnace 
erected. There was a house built for Mr. Wal- 
lace and a great many (Iwellings for the laboui- 
CTB, BO that tlie place preaeatly bore the ajipear< 
ance of a village. It was reported that Mi. 
Wallace would be married before long, and brin|^ 
hi* lady to his new house ; and it was obiervea 
that if any of the other partners ihould come i9. 
reside, the place would be a. thriving and plea 
sant one to live in. Though old Armstrong 
groaned at the mention of every new inhabitant 
everybody else thought it would ha an advan- 
tage to have as many people aetlled there as could 
be provided with employment, 

Biere were several partners in this concem, 
though their names did not all appear in ihfl 
firm. Mr. Leslie, the richest of them, lived in 
London and was a Member of Parliament. Ha 
advanced a great deal of money to carry on the 
works, hut took no trouble in the business, be- 
, sides signing his name to papers som el tmes, and 
receiving his large pruHts when the accounts 
were made up. Mr. Cole was also rich. He 
held about one-third of the whole concern; and 
was far more interested in the proceedings than 
Mr. Leslie. He came now and then to see what 
was doing, found fault with everything, contra- 
dicted Mr. Wallace's orders, and when he had 
done all he could to put everybody out, went 
may, proraisiiig to repeat his visit by and by, 
■i^ne was better satisfied, to send his son to 
business &nd qualify himself to take a shaie 
ne, Mr. Bernard, the third partner, bad 
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BonB whom lie wished to be instructed in the 
mnnagement of an iron-work, and he leftolved to 
settle hiinBelf and his whole family on the spot, 
and to be an acting partner. Mr. Wallace waa 
very glad of tliis ; for he was young and had not 
had much experience of businesa, and felt the 
reaponsibility of his present situation very great. 
He had a high opinion of Mr. Bernard in every 
way, and hoped that if his own zeal and induBtry 
were supported by the talent and experience of 
[lis partner, the eoncem would prosper. He was 
sorry that some time must elapse before the 
Bernard family could come ; hut this afforded 
the better op^iorhinity for getting everything 
into order before their arrival. 

Mr. Wallace was possessed of less property 
than any of his partners ; but he held a good 
share of the concern in consideration of his de- 
voting his whole time and exertions to business. 
His great-grandfather had begun the world with- 
out a shilling. He was a labourer, and by his 
skill and industry he managed to earn rather 
more than was sufficient to feed and clothe his 
family of four children. He thought within 
himself whether he ihould lay by the surplus to 
set his young people forward in the same way of 
life with himself, or whether he should give it 
them in the shape of such an education aa he 
could procure for them. He was too sensible a 
man to think of epending money in indulgences 
for biniBelf or them, fbr no better reason than 
iui he had it by him. He chose the wisest 
■ ._>* ; lie pat out at interest a Bum sufficient to 
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I lecure him against want in caiie of sickness or 
' old age, anil cinpluyed lliu test in giving hia 
children a good plain education, which fitted 
them for a somewhat higher occupalion than his 
own. His eldest son was first ttpprentice and 
then shopman to a linen-draper, and was at last 
tDade a partner, and left a little capital to his 
Bon, our Mr, Wallace's father, who stocked & 
shop and toie in the world eo as to be able to 
leave his son a few thousand pounds, which he 

which promieed large profits. 

Mr. Wallace never forgot how hia little for- 
tune had come to him.. lie was accustomed to 
say to his friend Mr. Bernard, that it arose out 
of labour and grew by means of saving; and 
that if it was hencefurdi to increase, it must ba 
in the same way : so he was not sparing of hia 
labour, and was careful to spend less than his 
income that his capital might grow. 

When lie came to establish the iron-work, he 
did not bring all his own capital or that of hia 
partners in the form of money. Their capital 
was divided into three parts — the implementi) of 
Iidiour, the materials on which labour was to be 
employed, and the subsisteace of the labourers; 
or — which is tlie same thing — the money which 
would enable the labourers to purchase their Bub- 
•jstence. In the first division were comprehended 
Uie blast-furnace, the refineries, the forge, and 
mill, with all theirmachinery.and the tools of the 
labourers. All these may be termed instriimcnla 
k of labour. In Ulc second division were reckoned 
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(lie iron ore, the coal and limeatone, wliich were 
purchased with the estate. In the third division 
were included the wages of the work-people. This 
division of the capital woultl have remained nn- 
allered whether the people had been paid for 
their labour in bread and clothes and habitations, 
or in wages which enabled them to purchase these 
necessaries. It was merely as a matter of con- 
venience to both parties, that the wages were paid 
in money; and indeed, in some cases, the men 
preferred having a cottage and less wages, to 
more wages and no dwelling. However this mat- 
ter was settled, Mr. Wallace always considered 
that hia capital consisted of the three parts, — im- 
plements of labour, the materials on which labour 
is employed, and the subsistence of labourers. 
Capital may exist in one only of these forms, or 
in two, or, as we have seen, in three; but it can- 
not exist in any form which does not belong to 
one of these three divisions. 

It gave Mr, Wallace great pleasure to go round 
the works and see how ihe employment of this 
capital afforded subsistence to nearly three him- 
dred people, and to remember that the produc- 
tions of their labour would promote the comfort 
and convenience of many hundreds or thousands 
more in the distant places to which the iron of 
this district was carried. He made this remark 
one day to his friend Mr. Holiins, when he was 
taking him round the works and pointing out 
what progress had been made since (lis last visit. 
** It is mdeed rather better employed than if ,it 
nrere locked up in a chest," aaid Mr. Hollins 
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* 1 wish we could pereuade out old friend on the 
bill to invest his two Iiuntlrcd guineas in your 
eoncem. His daugliter would be very glad uf 
tbe proceeds ; you would be glad of the increase 
of capital ; more iron would l>e prepared for t!ie 
use of society, and more labourers provided fur 
here." 

" Two hundred guineas would certainly go 
■ome little way towards procuring all tiiese advan^ 

ftages, and ihe least of them would be prefurahle 
to letting the guineas he by as useless as so many 
lobbies. Not one of all the owners of capital 
■Dund us would be guilty of such a. waste of tlie 
reaources by which society must live." 

" And, pray, how many capitalLsU do you 
reckon beside yourself f" said a voice near. 

The gentleman turned and saw a. strange-look- 
ing figure standing just behind theni) whom Mr. 
Wallace remembered to have seen repeatedly, 
within a few days. He was a strong, hearty- 
looking man of about ttiirty, with a cheerful 
countenance, but a moat destitute appearance. 
His clolhea hung in tatters about liini ; he had 
neither hat, shoes, nor stockings. He had lin- 
gered abouttheploceforsometimei nowseating 
himself on the hills near and watching the 
labourers for hours, and then coming down to 
talk with them till sent away by the overlooker. 
" Pray who may you be, friend ? " asked Mr. 
Wallace. 

" If it suits you to call me Paul, tlud name 

will do OS well aa another," said the man. " And 

['if you want to know my profession, I will tell 
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you that I am just about making my choice ; and 
if you further inquire what is my buBinesB here, 
I answer that I am come to auil myself." 

" Indeed! you aeem to make very sure of Buit- 
inf[ me," said Mr, Wallace. " But I wouldliave 
you know we allow no idlers on our premises." 

" Show me tlie hardest labourer in your works, 
and I will engage to do more than he." 

" In which department." ! 

" Why, it would be had policy to own oneself 
ignorant of all ; bo I came down this morning to 
find out which sort of labour ia best paid ; and to 
that I will swear myself equal. But I think I 
must begin humbly ; bo, suppose I take a pick 
and worH at the tunnel ? 1 will lell you to-mor- 
row how my new way of life suits me. So good 

" Stop, Sir. Let us hear a liltle of your old 
way of life, if you please. I should like to knoW 
where you picked up so much assurance. I 
thought you were a beggar and not a labourer. 
There is no difficulty in getting employment in 
this neighbourhood, and tlie lowest wages that 
ever were given would find you better clothing 
than that you have on." 

" Very true," said Paul. " You are right in 
every particular. I have been idle, as fiJr as the 
labour of the hands ia concerned, for nearly six 
months ; but I have all the time been busy ob- 
Berving and reflecting, in which occupation my 
neighbours have been kind enough to indulge me, 
by giving me food as often as I said I was hun- 
gry-' 
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" And pray ivliat were you aix months ag 

" Tliat 1 will leave untolil, lliat you may haw 
tlie amuaement of gueBsing how it is that I speak 
>o little like either a beggar or a labourer. All 
that you are concerned with is. wjtat 1 am now. 
I am a man with a strong pair of arms to work, 
and a strone mind to persevere." 

" I am afraid that you ore too proud a gentle- 
man to work under the eye of the overlooker, 
which you must do if you work for me at all." 

" Wljat matters it to me where the overlooker 
Blands, aa long as he does not hinder my work 7 
None but knaves fear heing watched, and I am 
an honest man." 

" If your account of yourself be true, it is a 
pity you should be a beggar. I will call the 
overlooker and bid him set you to work." 

" First answer me, unless you have any ob- 
jection, the question with which I introduced my- 
self to you. Remember how many of your in- 
quiries I have answered, and be pleased to ob- 
serve that the tunnel-workmen are going to din- 
ner, so that I iiave nearly an hour before me, 
which might hang heavy as I have no dinner to 

The gentlemen were so amused at the od- 
dity of this man, that they did not walk away, 
OS many would have done after such,a speech, 
Paul's manner, though free, was not disrespectful, 
and his language testified that he must have held 
a superior situation to that in which he now ap- 
peared. 

'■ Am 1 to refer your hint about a dinner," 
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Baid Mr. Wallace, laughing, " to your old trade, 
or your new one? Are you begging your din- 
ner, or do you wish for it as wages in advance V 

" Neither the one nor the other, air, I used 
to wait for my dinner till seven for fashion's sake ; 
and now I can wait till six for honesty's sake. 
l}y that time I hope to hax'e earned my meat ; 
and from tlic moment you promised me work, I 
gave up begging, I shall beg no more." 

Mr. WalkiCB thought, however, it would not 
be fair play to let Paul begin his labours hungry. 
He called to Briggs, one of the cokera, and a^ed 
if he had more dinner in bis basket than be 
wanted. He had. 

" Well, then, give this man some, and he will 
pay you to-night, and if be does not, I will." 

" And now," said Paul, after apologizing for 
eating in the gentleman's presence, " will you 
tell me who are capitalists here besides your- 
self?" 

" Every man about the works might be so, 
except perhaps yourself, Paul ; and you may be 
a capitalist six hours hence." 

"That depends upoa what we mean by the 
word," said Paul, smiling. " Do you mean by 
capital, something produced with a view to fur- 
ther production, or any production which may 
be exchanged for some other production ? There 
is a vast difference between the two." 

" A great difference indeed," observed Mr, 

Hollina. " Parry, the overlooker, is a capitalist, 

for lie has saved money enough to build yonder 

^tattage, which he lets at a rent of five pounds 
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K year; but is Brings, tlie coker, a capitalist? 
He bus property, I knon ; a hed, a table, and A 
few chairs, and oilier artii^Ies of fiirnilure ; but 
u these are not inslnimental to further produc- 
tion, can they be coiled capital ?" 

" In a certain sense they might," said Mr. 
Wallace; "for they might be turned into money, 
which could be employed jiroductively. Furni- 
ture is one way of investing capital, though not 
a protilsble one ; but when 1 spoke of all our 
people being capitalists, I meant that all earned 
more than is absolutely necessary for them to 
spend ; wliich is, I believe, the case, in the pre* 
sent prosperous slate of our trade. Every maa 
does, I believe, possega more than food for the 
hour, alivays excepting Paul : and that poesession 
whether it be a shilling or fifty pounds, is capi- 
tal at the time it is received, whether it be after- 
wards invested in furniture, which might be sold 
again, or lent out at interest, or made productive 
in any other way.'' 

" But if that only is capital which is produced 
with a view to further production," said Mr. 
Hollins, " I hope there are a good many among 
VDur three hundred labourers vclio are capitalists 

" Several," said Mr. Waliace ; " and such I 
reckon benefactors to society ; but there are also 
many who, having a Toof over their heads and 
sometiiing to cover them, are satisfied, and spend 
all their earnings as fast as they get tliem in a 
way which brings no return. Such men become, 
aooner or later, a burden to the comnninity." 
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A deep aigh from Paul made fhe gentlemea 
look at htm, and they were struck with the me- 
lancholy expression of his countenance. When 
he saw that he was ohserved, he roused himself 
and put in his word again, 

" I have heard jieople aay you may see plants 
grow in a thunder -shower, and that the sun sees 
a haby grow in a summer's day ; but neither is 
so easy to be seen as the growth of capital. I 
should like to lie hy at the opening of a nevr 
iron-work, — not with all the helps that we have 
about U3 here, — hut where p^gple had only theii 
wits and their hands to depend upon. That 
would he the place to watch capital from its 
birth, through all the stages of its nursing till it 
was fiiU grown like yours." 

" Let ua hear your notion of the process, 
Paul. 

" I suppose it might occur to a shrewd man, 
finding a lump of the mineral melted in a very 
hot lire and hardened again, that it would make 
better tools than wood. He would heat his 
lump, and heat it with atones whili it was liot, 
and bend it and notch it and sharpen it in a rude 
way, till ho would be so much better off for tools 
than his neighbours, that they woidd try to get 
some like his. If they covdd not find any more 
ironstone, he would use his tools lo dig or pick 

jut of the earth for them." 

"Then, Paul, his tools would he his capital." 

" Certainly ; his tools would be capital arising 
from labour, and tending to further production. 
His neighbours would pay him well in such 
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woduce as tliey could Hparc for furnishing them 
irith iron, and then tliey would all set about 
making tooU. They would soon find that they 
BDuld get on faster and better by dividing their 
labour ; and so one would keep up the fire, and 
anotlier would see that the ore flovred into liie 
hole aa it should do ; and another would beat it 
while soft, and another would notch it into a 
Raw, and another siiarpen it into an axe." 

" Very welt, then. Ab there must be labour 
before capital, there must be capital before divi- 
sion of labour." ^ 

"To be 8ure.*rhere would be nothing for 
them to divide their labour upon if they had not 
the ironstone, which h their capital as much as 
the man's first tool is his, — ^The more tools they 
make, the more ore they can procure." 

" So the division of labour assists the increase 
irf capital." 

" Tliere is the beauty of it," replied Paul. 
"They play inlo one another's hands. Labour 
piakea capital; capital urges to a division of 
labour ; and a division of labour makes capital 
grow. When the people we are talking of are 
idl Buj^lied with tools, (which have gone on 
improving all this time in the quality of the metal 
as well as the aiake of the implements,) they 
beffin to traffic with the next district, bartering 
their manufacture for whatever productions they 
may agree to take in exchange. As their manu- 
facture improves, they get more wealth ; and then 
tgun, as they get more wealth, their manufacturo 
inpiOTes ; they find new devices for Bhottening 
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theit labour ; they make machines which do their 
work better tlian their own liands cotild do it, till 
an icon-work becomes what we see it here, — a 
buey scene where man directs tiie engines whose 
labour he once performed ; where earth and air 
and fire and water are used for his purposes as 
his will directs; and a hundred dwellings are 
filled with plenty where, for want of capital, men 
once wrapped themselves in skins to sleep on 
the hare ground, and cut up their food with flints. 
— So, now that I hase giveo you the natural 
history of capital as I read i<f I will wish you 
good morning and go to ray work." 

" Paul, you nstonish me," said Mr. Wallace, 
" How is it that one who understands so well 
the history of wealth should he so destitute?" 

" Do not you know,'' said Paul, turning once 
more as he was departing, — " do not you know 
that the bare-headed pauper understands well 
what is meant by a kingly crown ? Do you not 
suppose that the hungry children who stand round 
a fruiterer's door see that a pine-apple is not a 
turnip? Then why should not I, clothed in 
rags, be able to speak of wealth ? I told you 
my head had not been aa idle as my bands. 'On 

{onder crag I have sat for weeks, watching tho 
usy crowd below, as the stray sheep marks 
from a distance how the flock browses by day 
and is penned in the fold at night. The stray 
sheep may come back experienced in pasturago, 
and not the worse for its fleece being lorn by 
briars; and I, for all my tatters, may, by tracing 



&e fottunes of others aa on a map, have dlB- I 
eovered the best road to my own." 

Ab he Baid tlisse last woida, he held forth hii 
Innds, BB if to intimate tliat they were to be the 
IDBtruments of liis fortune, and then, with tt 
■light bow to the gentlemen, hastened to the 
tunnel where he was appointed to work, leaving 
his compaoionB to express to one another Iheii 
ouriosiiy and aurpriae. 
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The report that Mr. Wallace was going to bs 
married waa true, lie disappeared in comae i^ 
time ; and when his agent said he was gone to 
London on business aad would aoon be back, 
everybody guesaed that he would not return 
alone. It was observed that the house appeared 
to be very elegantly furnished, and tfie garden 
laid out as if for a lady's pleasure ; and the cur- 
ricle and pwr of ponies, which took their place 
in the coach-house .anil stables," were luxuries 
which Mr. Wallace would not have procured for 
hinisetf. 

A murmur of aurprise and pleasure ran tlirough 
piace one Sunday morning when this cunicle 
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WBB Been aUnding at Mr. Wallace's door. No- 
body knew that he was home except the agent, 
whu was now remembered to have been particu- 
larly strict the previous night about having the 
whole eslabllshment in good order. Before 
many gazers could gather round the carriage, 
Mr. Wallace appeared with a lady on bis arm. 
She looked young and elegant, to judge by her 
figure, but she was closely veiled, and never 
once looked up to make any acknowledgment of 
the bows of the men who stood hat in hand, or of 
the curtseys of the women. Mf. Wallace spoke to 
two or three who stood nearest, and nodded and 
smiled at the othera, and tlieu drove off, fearing 
that they should be late for church.', 

When a turn in the road Jiad hid from ihem 
all traces of human habitation, the lady threw 
back her veil and began to look about her, and 
to admire the charms of hill, dale, and wood, 
which her husband pointed out to her. She had 
much taste for natural beauties of this kind ; and 
to this her husband trusted for the removdl of ft 
set of prejudices which gave him great concern. 
She was very amiable when among persons of 
her awn rank of life ; but, from having associated 
solely with such, she felt awkward and uncom* 
forlable when obliged to have communication 
with any others. The poor in her neighbour- 
hood, who saw ber beautifully dressed and sur- 
rounded with luxuries, while slie never bettowed 
a word or a look on them, supposed hw to be 
y proud, and did not love her ihe more for 
H the money she gave away in charity ; but she 
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was not proud, — only sliy. This her husband 
knew ; and bs he liked to keep up a goud undeo 
Btanding with everybody about him, and was 
familiar with the ways oflds neighbours, whether 
high ur tow, lie trusted to bring her round lo 
habits of intercourse with all in turn, and to 
re.ieve her from an awkwardness which must be 
mote distressing to herself than lo anybody 
else. Wliilc she was atanrling up in the carriage, 
pointing out with eagerness the beauty of Uu 
situation of the town, her husband checked ths 
horses, and heid out his hand to somebody whom 
they had overtaken on the road. Mrs. Wallace 
instantly sat down, and drew her veil round her 
face, and put but little grace into her manner 
wlien her husband introduced his friend antt 
neighbour, Mr. Armstrong, to whom he had 
promised on her behalf that she should pay a 
visit to his cottage some day. Mr. Armstrong 
replaced his hat when aware of the coldness of 
the lady's behaviour, and after one or two civil 
inquiries about her journey, begged he might . 
not detain her, and returned to the pathway. 
She was considerably surprised to learn that aha 
ahould see him again presently at church, 
sat in the same pew. There was a comer 
pew which had been his own for some years 
and it was not the intention of Mr. Wallace, oc 
the desire of his lady when alie heard the 
cumslancea, that he should be put out of hh 
customed place for the sake of a new comer 

The new comer scarcely knew, however, whal 
to think or do when Arinelrong took liis geaj 
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beside her after the service had begun. The 
clatter of hiB lioh-nailed slioes as he enlereil, tlie 
ease witli which he flung down his Imt, and then 
stood a. minute to amouth his hair and look round 
ujjon the congregation before lie cumposed him- 
self in his snug corner, were all strange to her: 
but she was most startled by the strength with 
which he put forth his tremulous voice in the 
pnalm. He was heard far above all the other 
singers which would have been very well if he 
had been thirty years younger, for he understood 
music and had a good ear ; but considering (hat 
hie voice was cracked and (juavering with age, 
it was desirable tliat he should now moderate iti 
power. When the psalm was over, Mrs. Wal- 
lace drew a long breatli, and hoped that she 
should grow accustomed to this sort of music in 

" I wish somebody would give Mr. Annstrong 
a. liint not to sing so loud," eaid she, wiien again 
in the curricle, after liaving undergone some 
bridal introductions. 

" It does not disturb those who are used to it, 
as I am afraid it did you to-day. I should have 
prepared you for it, but I forgot to menlioii it. 
When you hear him play llie flute you will par- 
don Ills singing," 

" What a wonderful thing for a man of eighty 
to have breath to play the flute 1 " 

" Every thing belonging to him is extraordi- 
nary, as you will see when we pay him a visiti 
which we wili do to-morrow." 
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" Ailiy not tliiB evening? The sooner it 1b 
orer the belter, if we must go.' 

" He will not be at home tiil dark this even- 
ing; and besides, I want you to visit him and hia 
housekeeper in tlie midst of their weel(-day 
bUBinesB. You can form no idea of hia UBual 
&])pearance from Beeing tiim in his Sunday trim," 

" 1 cannot lell what to expect, tlien, for I am 
sure he u lilic nobody elte to-day. But wiiat a 
pleasant countenance he has, when one has pre- 
sence of mind to observe it ! " 

" I hoped jou would think so." 

" But where will he be this afternoon 1 " 

" Worshipping GoA after his own fashion, as 
he says. In the morning he pays his devotions 
after the manner of society, — the laut social cus- 
tom he has retained. In the afternoon, when 
the weather is fine, he climbs yonder peak, with 
a microscope in his pocket and his teJescope in 
Ilia hand, and there he by turns cKamines the 
heaths and mosses under foot, and looks out for 
fleets on the far horizon, repeating at intervals 
with the full power of his voice, the hundred and 
fourth — his favourite psalm." 

" That is beautiful ! " cried Mrs. Wallace, 
" O let us go to-morrow. Let us go very often 
if he will let us." 

On the next evening, accordingly, tliey went. 
Armstrong was employed in his garden, looking: 
leas like the owner of so beautiful a spot of 
ground than the humblest of labourers. H is hat 
was brown and unshapely, and his frock earth- 
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stained. He Btretched out hie haid liand to iha 
lady when ahe appeared, and bade her welcome. 
Tlie Uousekeeper did not show herself, as liei 
maxim was, that it was time enough to come 
when she was called. 

As Mrs. Wallace was not tired, and ae she per- 
ceived that the old man was happier in his gar- 
den than any where else, she piopoBed that he 
Bhould bIiow her on what plan he arranged and 
tilled it. It proved very unlike any garden she 
had ever eeen, having all the beauty of wildnesa, 
but poorly cultivated and laid out in a wasteful 
manner. It consisted of three distinct portions, — ■ 
one, half-orchard, half- ah rubbery, where lilacs 
grew luxuriantly out of the turf, and fruit-ireea 
bordered ihe green walka ; another half potato- 
field, half kitchen-plot ; and a third which might 
have been a lady b pleasure -garden. This part 
was better taken care of than the rest, and was 
the old man's pride. It sloped towardsthe south, 
and was hedged in so securely that none could 
overlook it, and it was no easy matter to find its 
entrance. A well in the midst of a plot of turf, 
was as picturesque an object as could have been 
placed in the nook near the entrance. Straw- 
berry beds occupied the sloping bank, and bor- 
ders crowded with rich flowers completed the 
t beauty of the whole. 
" These gravel walks suit a lady's feet better 
than the grass in the orchard," said Armstrong. 
I must find lime to mow those paths soma day 
•' I should think you must be at a loss Bome- 
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times." obBerveil Mrs. Wallace. " to know what 
task to set about first, aa you will let nobody ln-lp 

" I assure you, madam, I often think of Evt-'s 
ililtiinnia of t1ie eanie kind. But if men had no 
worse perple\ilita than how to choose bct»eL-n 
a variety of pjf^usant tasks, ours would be a \ ery 
happy world." 

" But Eve would have been glad of help if elie 
could have had it as easily as you. She would 
have set one to train the branches, and another 
to remove the fallen blassomB, and another to 
water the young ahoota, while she tied up the 
roses as before." 

" Not if e\ie had known, as I know, the mis- 
chief that arises us soon as ])eople begin to join 
their labours. Tliore is no preserving peace and 
honesty but by keeping men's interests separate. 
When 1 look down, sir, upon your establishment 
there, I say to myself that I had rather live where 
I am if 1 had only a tenth part of this ground 
and one room in my cottage, than own yon- 
der white house and be master of three hundred 
labourers." 

Mr. Wallace smiled, and would have changed 
the conversation, knowing the useleasness of 
reasoning about the advantages of society with 
one whose passion was fur solitude ; but his wife's 
curiosity and the old man's love of the subject 
Boon caused them to return to the topic. 

" I should like to know," said Mrs. Wallace, 
" what is it that shocks you so much in our 



She could not have made a more welcome i'tn 
quiry. Armstrong was eloquent upon the mele> 
gance of amoke, and rows of liouBes, and ridgea 
of cinders, and all the appearances which attend 
an iron-work, and appealed to hia guest as a 
lady of taste, whether such a laying waste of the 
works of nature was not melancholy, Mrs. 
Wallace could not agree that it was. It was true 
that a grove was a finer ohject at this distance 
than a cinder-ridge, and that a mountain-streara 
was more picturesque than Si column of smoke ; 
but there was beauty of a diHerent kind which 
belonged to such estahlishments, and to which 
she was sure Mr. Armstrong would not be blind 
if he would only come down and survey the 
works. There was in the first place the beauty 
of the machinery. She thought it could not but 
gratify the taste to see how men bring the powers 
of nature under their own control by their own 
eontrivancea ; how the wind and the fire are 
made to act in the furnace so that the metal rum 
out in a pure stream below ; how, by the appli- 
cation of steam, such a substance aa iron is passed 
between rollers, and compressed and shaped by 
them as easily as if it were potter's clay, and 
then cut into lengths like twigs. 

Armstrong shook his head, and said this was 
all too artificial for him; and that granting (aa 

the did not deny) that nature worked as much as 
man in ihese processes, she worked in- another 
Vay which was not so beneficial, — in men's 
l^artB, making them avaricious,* deceitful, and 
Z ^-j 
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" I wag going to say," replied Mrs. WftUace, 
" that there ii another sort of beauty in auch es- 
tablishments, which I prefer to that I was speak- 
ini;; of. I know nothing more beautiful than to 
see a number of people fully employed, and 
earning comfortA for tliemselvea and each other. 
If people obtain their money aa they want it, they 
are leas likely to be avaricious than if it camo to 
tbcm without exertion on their part ; because 
the energy which tliey give to the pursuit in the 
one caae is likely to fix itself upon its rewards 
in the other. 1 do not know of any particular 
temptation to deceit or envy where all have tliejr 
appointed labour and a aufticicnt reward without 
interfering with one another." 

" I have seen enough of the tricks of trade," 
said the old man. 

" Vou have been unfortunate, as I have un- 
deretood," said Mr. Wallace ; " but it does not 
follow that there is knavery wherever there is 
social industry, any more than that every one has 
such a pretty place as this to retire (o in case of 
disgust with the world. But as I was going to 
add to my wife's description, there appears to me 
not lesa beauty in the mechanism of society llian 
in the inventions of art." 

" That is you being a master, like to survey 
the ranks of slaves under you." 

" Not so," said Mr. Wallace mildly, for he 
was not inclined to resent the petulence of tiie 
old man. " There is no slavery, no enforced 
labour, no oppression, tliat I am aware of, in our 
eaWblishment, Masters and men agree upon 



s of mutual setvlce, and the exertions of 
each party ate alike necesBary to tlie success of 
their undertaking.'' 

" It may ba so just now, because your trade 
is flourishing more than it ever was before, and 
labour is scarce, and your people are well paid 
but they will not be long contented. Whei 
prices fall and wages must come down, they will 
diacover that they are slaves." 

" Never," replied Mr. Wallace, " for this 
Teason : them is no bond of mutual interest be- 
tween master and slave, as there is between the 
capitalist and the free labourer. It 
thing to the slave whether his master employs his 
capital actively or profitably or not ; while this ia 
the all-important consideration between the freo 
labourer and his employer. It is the interest of 
our men and ourselves that the productiveness of' 
our trade should be increased to the utmost ; that 
we should turn out as much work as possible, 
and that therefore we should improve out ma- 
chinery, divide our labour to the best advantage, 
and bring all our processes to the greatest pos- 
sible perfection. All our labourers llierefore, who 
understand their own interest, try to improve their 
industry and skill; while, if they were slavea 
and their lot did not depend on their own exer- 
tions, they would probably be careless and indo- 
IM lent. In such a case, I should have no more 
^H pleasure than you in surveying our establish- 
^^L meat, if indeed such an one could exist," 
^B " You are the first iron-master, the first master 
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of any kind, whom I ever ticard declare tliat 
I iboth parties in auch a ' ' 
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" I am Burprised at thnC' replied Mr, Wallace, 
" for no truth appears to me more evident. How 
many cloBses have you been accustumed to con- 
sider concerned in production 't " 

Armgtrong Inuglied, while he pointed BigniG- 

canily to himself, and tlicn looked about him. 

■' Vou unite in yourself the funcliona of 

kCapitalist and Labourer," replied Mr. Wallace; 

p*' but yours is, I am hapjiy to say, an uncommon 

u are happy to say ? " 
i ; for if all men had followed your mode 
of life to this day, there would have been no 
^iiron-work nor any other sort of manufacture in 
B, and life woidd liave been barbarous in 
comparison with what it is, and there would 
bare been few in comparison born to enjoy it. 
. You would yourself have been a sufferer. You 
would have had no spade and no scythe, no 
bucket for your well, no chain for your budcet, 
no newspaper in the morning, and no Farmer's 
Journal in the afternoon. Since you owe alt 
E these things and a thousand others to the co-ope- 
n of capitalists .ind labourers, my dear air, 
:ems rather ungracious to despise such a 

" Well, sir, you shall have it your own way. 
)w many classes of producers do you reckon I "' 
" Speaking of manufacturing produce, Ireckon 
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two, — the two I have mentioned ; and I never 
listen to any question of their comparative value, 
since they are both necessary to production," 

" I should have thought Labour more valuable 
than Capital," said Mrs. Wallace, " because it 
must have been in operation first. The first 
material must have been obtained, the first ma- 
chine must have been made, by labour." 

" True. Capital uvea its origui to labour ; 
but labour is in its turn assisted and impruved 
by capital 10 such a degree tbat its productive- 
ness is incalculably increased. Our labourers 
could no more send sliip- loads of bar-irun 
abroad without the help of the furnace and forgo 
and machinery supplied by their masters, than 
their masteta without the help of tljeir labour." 

" Tiien the more valuable this capital is, the 
more abundant the material wrought, tlie more 
perfect the machinery, the better for the labourer. 
And yet all do not think so." 

" Because those who object to machinery do 
not perceive its true nature and office. Ma- 
chinery, as it does the work of many men, or 
that whieli it would take one man a long ticie to 
do, may he be viewed as hoarded labour. This, 
being set to work in addition to natural labour, 
yields a greatly-increased produce ; and the 
gains of tlie capitalist being thus increased, he 
employs a yet larger portion of labour with a 
view to yet further gains ; and so a perpetual 
progress is made." 

■' Not without drawbaeka, however," said 
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Armstrong. " Da not forget the consequeat 

■ 'lure of demand." 
" That is only a temporary evil : for when tlie 
I market is overBtocked, prices fall ; and when the 
price lias fallen, more people can afford to buy 
than bought before, and bo a new demand grows 
up. If printing and paper-making, fur inElance, 
were still unknown, we should have no news- 

SiperB ; if the machinery were very imperfect, 
ey would be so expensive as to be within teach 
of none but the wealthy ; but, as the produce of 
both arts is abundant and therefore cheap, we 
find newspapers in every alehouse, and if it were 
not for a duty which has nothing to do with their 
production, we should see them lying in many a 
cottage window. Thus the public are equally 
I obliged to the owners of printing presses and 
I Aeir workmen. These workmen are obliged to 
I tile masters whose capital sets them to work ; 
mud the masters are obliged to their men for the 
labour which sets their presses going. All are 
gainers by the co-operation of Labour and 
CapiUl." 

" I was very near doing a thing the other 
day," said Armstrong, " which would have made 
you suppose that I was going to adopt some of 
your notions. I had observrf a man lingering 

I about ihe hills " 
" la his name Paul?" 
"I never asked; but he was a beggar, covered 
with rags who used lo sit for hours watching 
what went on below. I was so persuLtded that 
I . ; 
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he waa of my opinion about your doings, that I 
became quite interested in him." 

" You liked liim for being neither a labourer 
nor a capitalist?" 

" Not quite so," said Armatrong laughing; 
" for I would not have the poor become beggars. 
I waa juat going to ask liim to help me to get my 
garden into winter order, when I found he had 
secured a cell in your hive. I waa quite disap- 
pointed." 

" That the drone had become a busy bee, or 
that he had left you to gather in your own 

" My handa are aufBcient for my own business, 
as they have ever been," said Amiatroiig. " But 
I was sorry that the man forfeited hia inde- 
pendence, which waa the very thing I liked in 

" Will you continue to pity him when you sea 
his tatters exchanged for decent clothing, hi( 
hare head housed la a snug dwelling, and hit 
independent tastes gratified by the beauty of his 
flower-beds and the luxury of a hook to amuse 
his winter evenings.^ Paul seems to me a very 
extraordinary man. I expect soon to see him 
circumstanced aa I have deacrihed, for he worln 
with might and main, and I imagine has rather k 
different notion of independence from yours." 

In order to give Mrs. Wallace a distinct idet 
of what his own passion for independence was, 
Mr. Armstrong invited her into his house, and 
kliewed her all his plans for waiting upon, and, 
employing, and amusing himself. He was not. 
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satisfied with her admiring his fishing-tackle, 
his fowling-piece, his flute, and his books; he 
wanted her to acknowledge that there was more 
security and peace iu his mode of life than any 
other; — a somewhat unreasonable thing to ex- 
pect from a bride whose husband was so differ- 
ently engaged. She could not in this respect 
satisfy him ; but she endeavoured to conquer the 
sliyness slie felt coming on when Margaret made 
her appearance, and to converse with lier in her 
own style; axvl when the lady and gentleman 
at length departed, they expressed with equal 
warmth their hopes that the old man would long 
continue to find his mode of life secure and 
peaceful. Tliey little imagined, at the moment, 
what was soon to happen, — ^they little knew 
when they discussed his favourite notions over 
tlioir breakfast-table the next morning, what had 
already happened, to overthrow his sense of se- 
curity for ever. 

After parting with his guests, Armstrong stood 
for some time at the top of the rocky steps, 
watching the two figures winding down the hill 
in the twilight. Then he recollected that he had 
boon interrupted in watering some choice plants, 
and hastened to finish his task. When he had 
hung up his bucket, and put away his tools, and 
scon that his gate was fastened, he leaned upon 
it« watching the last fading of the sky, and listen- 
ing to the brook as it rippled along. His medi- 
trttiot^?* took tlieir character in part from the pre- 
voxlin)* ctn)vcrsation ; for while he repeated to 
hitm^it liaw much pleasanter it was to observe 
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and love nature iiiaa to gather wealtli, he could 
not drive from his mind the question whicli had 
been often asked him, of what use Lis gold was 
to him ; and wlien he thanked God for having 
given him enous^h for his simple wants, it oc- 
curred to him whethuT he ought not to dispose 
of the wealth he did not use fur the benefit of 
others ; especially aa there was a way of doing 
BO, — by putting it out to circulate and bear inte- 
rest, — by which it might Le useful without losing 
any of its value. While so many were in want, 
could it he right in him to hoard 1 While so 
many coukl advantageously employ capital, 
could it be right that any should lie by idle ? — 
Such thoughts were not at all out of place in s 
religious meditalion ; for the best [lart of religion 
is to imitate the benevolenceof God toman; and 
every study to do this is a religious contempla- 

Armstrong's mind was so full of this suhject, 
that when the darkness sent him in doors, he 
could not settle, as usual, to the Fanner's Journal. 
He stirred his evening lire, and played the flute 
a little, and wound up his watch, and then, sup- 
posing he muat be very tired with seeini; com- 
pany, he went early to bed. He did not 
sleep, directly, however ; he beard Mai-garet for 
some time murmuring to herself, as she often did 
when darning stockings alone ; then she tried the 
fastenings of the doors and windows, raked out 
the fire, and went into her own room, where lie 
heard her slip tlie bolt, as usual. The boasted 
security of the master of ihie cottage did not pre- 
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its inhabitants from using as many preci 

tions against enemies as the richest merchant in 

IjondoD. Nor were these precautions needless. 

About three hours after, >vhen Armstrong was 
sound aaleep, he begun to dream very uncomfort- 
ably of strange noises wliich he took to proceed 
from the machinery of the iron-work, and of & 
cold blast which proceeded from the fumacs 
when he expected a hut one. This dream ap- 
peared to last very long, though it had in reality 
passed tlirough liis brain in a few moments, at 
the end of whieh time he was completely roused 
bv a creak and screech of [he latticed window of 
hn room, the cold air having blown upon him 
as it was opened. He started up and saw a man 
leaning in at the window as if on the point of 
entering Armstrong geized the pistol he always 
kept by him and fired. The man retreated, but 
apparently not wounded ; for after some whisper 
in^ without, a dark form again appeared at the 
lattice, and others moved behind. 

" I will shoot as many of you as dare to come 
to the window," cried Armstrong with his loudest 
voice, " I am well armed, so shew yourselves 
at vour peril.'' 

He lired again, but tlie figure had the iostant 
before retreated. On listening for a moment, 
Armstrong thought the thieves were gone round 
to attack some other point of entrance. He 
hastily closed the window, and upreared the 
chimney hoard against it that he miglit at least 

hhear if they returned to his chamber. He then 
tbundered at Uargaret's door; foi which there 
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was little occaBion, as she was up and crying out 
to know wliat was the matter. 

" Thieves; but not in the hoiae; so ma^e 
haste and get a light," 

This was presently done, and it then appeared 
that Margaret had as much courage as her master. 
She valiantly brandished the poker while he re- 
loaded his pistols ; and they both made so much 
noise in the intervals of listening, that unlesB the 
thieves were well informed that there were only 
two people in the houBe, they might have sup- 
posed there were half a dozen. It was impoaBible 
to 5nd out whether they remained at hand or 
not Windows and doors shook and rattled 
many times before daylight; but whether acted 
upon by human handa or by the autumn night- 
wind, was never known. " Hark !" was said by 
one or the other of the watchers perpetually, and 
they wandered from window to door and from 
door to window till dawn, and then very natu- 
rally started at their own shadows in the twilight 
Upon e^iamination, which they ventured at 
sunrise, footsteps were visible all round the cot- 
tage ; but there were no marks of blood, of whith 
Armstrong was glad, among other reasons, be- 
cause he detested the idea of a prosecution, and 
was willing that the thieves should escape pu- 
nishment, provided he could get over the affair 
quietly. 

" What do you mean to do next .'" Margaret 
ventured to ask when he had done ruminating 

^A^Bt his breakfast. 

^V " I have made upmymind," hereplied, " and 

■ <^ 
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I do not mean tu change it. We arc neither of 

un to say a »yllal>lc of wliiit has hapjicned." 

Margaret nudiled, fur tliis wna what she ex- 
pected. 

" Can you fire a pistol, Margaret!" 

She had never irietl, but she had no doubt she 

" Very well ; then you will do to stay with mc, 
if you choose to comply with my conditions. If 
we tell what liaa hapi>eiied, it will put it into 
other {>cople'H lieaiis lo attack us : and it will do 
no good tu remove the chest, now that I Iiave the 
reputuion of having one. It must be lof that 
they caine. Vou and I will watch by turns this 
winter, one going to bed at dark to filecp till 
midnight, and then watching while the other 
ilcepg till dawn. Now, Margaret, wilt you sta/ 
or go?" 

Margaret asked a little time for consideration 
which was of course given. By dinner-time ah 
was ready with her assent to the plan. Not 
many women would have given it ; but attach- 
ment to her master and her office prevailed over 
the few fears she had ; and the condition of 
silence would not be difficult to observe if, as ehe 
expected, she should see nobody for some months. 
unless indeed it should be the thieves themselves, 

Armstrong was again liauntcd with the idea 
that it would have been better to allow his gold 
to circulate so that it would be robbed of none 
of its value to himself, than to ri^k its being 
obtained hy others in eucbaway as that he should 
Jm» dio trhule. 
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The iron trade continued for some time afler 
thiB to be so flouriBhiiig, that Mr. Wallace fouml 
hiiiiaelf at length quite unrqtial to the pressure of 
business which rested wholly on him. He wrote 
so repeatedly and urgently tu Mr. Bernard on thid 
subject, that that gentleman hastened the settle- 
ment of his affairs, that he might remove himself 
and his family into Mr. Wallace's neighbourhood. 
He (vvned tliat after his youngjiartner had found 
the management of an iron-work with one fur- 
nace as much as he could manage, it was un- 
reasonable to leave all the husiness to him when 
there were four, and when t!ie demand for iron 
was BO brisk that the utmost diligence could not 
enable them to answer all the orders they re- 
ceived. Instead of three hundred, upwards of 
eleven hundred labourers were now employed 
about the works. More and more capital was 
daily employed in the concern : and it was abun- 
dantly supplied as capital always is, where such 
speedy and profitable returns aio made as in the 
iron trade, at the lime we speak of. Many a 
roan who found himself getting on but slowly in 
a manufacture of another kind, endeavoured to 
obtain a share in the iron-work. Manyafarmt-r 
threw up his farm, and went into South Wales 
to find a more profitable settlement. Many a 
capitalist withdrew his money from concerns in 
f London, or elsewhere, whtre he had received 
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nio.!erate intcreat for it, and inveated it where 
tbe liijjIieBt le^al interest was willing;iy given. 
Even ludicB, who had biduU propettiea in iha 
fiinda, transferred Lliem to the hnnilB of any iron- 
innater they miglit iiuppen to be acquainted 
with, and were much delighted with iheir in- 
ca-ase of income. Sunie exjjeriunced people 
w1io observed tliis vast flow of capital towards 
one point, predicted unpleasant reeults. Tbe 
immediiile consequences were agreeable enough, 
they allowed. Iron-works were established, 
wherever a promising situation could be found. 
Smokes arose from a hundred places where the 
hills where all before had been a mountain soli- 
tude. The cottages of well-[>aid labouriirB mul- 
tiplied every day ; and prosperity seemed, at last, 
to have visited the working classes in an equal 
pro|xinion with their masters. But tlie quantity 
of iron prepared was so great, tliat it seemed 
scarcely possible that the demand could lung re- 
main as brisk as at present. Any one who ob- 
served the trains of waggons on tlie rail-roads of 
the various works, or tlie traffic on the canals, or 
tbe shipments at Newport and Cardiff, would 
have wondered where a market could be found 
for such a quantity of metal ; but aa long na the 
masters found it impossible to keep any stock by 
them, or even to supply their orders, they were 
very sanguine about tlie continuance of their 
prosperity, and went on fearlessly enlarging iheir 
works in number and extent, regardless of the 
warnings offered them that « glut must ba the 
consequence. 
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Mr. Wallace andhiapartiiersweremore prudent 
than moBt of their neighbours. They were mind- 
ful enough of the probability of change to be 
careful how mucli they invested aa fixed capital, 
which could not be easily witlidrawn or trans 
ferred in case of a change of times. 

Fixed Capital, that is, money laid out inland, 
building;s, machinery, and tools, is a necessary 
part of the property of every one who endeavours 
to iticreaae his wealtli. The farmer must have 
not only land to produce grain, but ploughs and 
harrows to prepare the soil, sickles to reap the 
corn, waggons to carry it away, bams to store it 
in, &c., it be means to make the utmost profit he 
can of Ilia produce. He thus increases his wealth 
by fixing lua capital, though his tools and build- 
inga and horses do not directly afford him any 
profit like his ciTcalaiing capital. That which 
is commonly called circulating capital is the 
wealth laid out with an immediate view to far- 
ther production ; such as the farmer's seed-corn, 
and the wages of his labourers. But as nothing 
IS said in the word circulaling about this fartlier 
production, we had rather find a better word. 
lieproducible seems to us tlie right term. Thus, 
tlie manufacturer's raw silk and cotton, the far- 
mer's seed'Corn, or the sheep and oxen he in- 
tends to sell again, the iron-master's coai and 
iron-stone, and that which is paid by all in the 
shape of wages, are reproducible capital, because 
it comes back to its owner when it has fulfilled 
its purjiose and procured a profit. It is clear 
the business which reijuires the least fixed 
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H|)ital in proportion to the reproducible capital 
must be the leftBt in danger from a change of 
times. The wine-merchant, whose fixed capilnl 
coniists only of cellure, caslis, hampers, and a 
con and horses, lias lees of his wealth lucked up 
in a useless form in bad limca than the Billt or 
cotton manufuclurer, who Ijae hia factories, hia 
steam-engine, and all the machinery connected 
with it. Both may have a large stock, the one 
of wine, the other of raw or wrought silk or 
cotlun ; both may complain of having their re- 
producible capital made unproductive by a fail- 
ure of demand i but lie is the worst off who has 
the largest proportion of fixed capital loi'ked up 
at the same time. On a smaller scale, the bas- 
ket-maker risks less in bad times tlian the baker. 
The one has merely hia shed, and his block, and 
knife for his fixed, and osiers for his reproduci- 
ble, capital ; while the otiier has his bakehouse, 
ovena, bins, yeaat-pails, and many other articles 
as his fixed capital ; and flour and fuel for hia 
reproducible capital. If a demand for baskets 
and for bread should ever cease, the baker would 
have a much larger capital laid by ueelesa than 
the basket-maker. 

large fixed capital is necessary in an 
i-work, and of a kind too which cannot be 
led to any other account in bad times. Land 
may generally be made to produce something 
which is indemand; shedsand waggons and liorset 
may be used for a variety of purposes ; but blast- 
fumnce^and forges serve no object but that for 
which they were erected. There is, therefore, 
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degree of risk in lliua investing capital wliicli 
ought to make reflecting men very watcliful in 
their calculationa, and very cautious in extending 
their works even in ihe best times. Mr. Wiiilace 
and his partners were tliua cautious, while some 
of their neighbours, flushed with the present 
prosperous state of their trade, erected their 
works in magniScent style, and to such an ex- 
tent that one would have thought they had a con- 
tract for supplying the world with iron for ever. 
The firm thought themselves justified in erecting 
new fiimaces to the number we have mentioned; 
but A judicious economy was consulted in the 
mode of building ; an economy which was smiled 
at by many who appeared as lavish of money 
and fond of splendour in respect of their fiir- 
naces, as uf their dwelling-houses. 

Mr. Wallace's impatience that his acting- 
partner should come and see and approve what 
was done, was at length gratified. A letter waa 
received one day announcing that Mr. Bernard, 
his two sons, bis three daughters, and their go- 
verness, would arrive to a late dinner on the 
next Wednesday. It was a winter day, and 
darkness had come on longbcfure tiiere were any 
tokens of the approach of the party. Tlie house- 
keeper (who had come gome time before) listened 
to the blustering wind, and then looked at th^ 
clock, now trembling for the safety of her young 
masters and mistresses, and then vexed that her 
good dinner should be spoiled by the delay. Mrs. 
Wallace sent more than once to know whether 
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the travellerB had arrivpd. A crowd of littla 
children, wlio had gathered together, unmindful 
of the cold, to cheer the curriage as Boon as it 
appeared, were called home to bed by their mo- 
thera. The overlooker pronounced that there 
would be no arrival that evening, and every body 
at last hoped there would not, aa the roads among 
the hills were very wild and dreary, and morn- 
ing WBB the beet time to pasa along them. The 
travellers were approaching, however, &II this 
time. The last stage was a very irksome one to 
horses and driver, and not very pleaBant to those 
inside. No care could keep out the cold wind 
which obliged the driver to tie on his hat, and 
which terrified the child of three years old who 
hid her face in her papa's boaom every time the 
gust roared among the liills. Another little girl 
pressed close to her governess, and the lads 
themselves wished that it had not been so dark ; 
for it was impossible to keep the lamps lighted. 
Their father and Mrs. Sydney — the lady who 
educated their sisterB — tried to amuse them by 
talking cheerfully ; but whenever they stopped 
for a moment, some little voice was sure to ask 
" How far have we to go now?" "Shall we 
get home to-night ?" " How late will it be 
when we get home f 

" How dark, how very dark it is!" cried 

tPrancis, " I cannot make out whether there ia 
A hill on each tiide of us, or whether it ia the 
black sky." 
" It is the sky," said his brother John. " I 
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Bee a fiery flitsli od this side, which I suppose 
comes from some iron-work near. How it 
brightens every moment ! " 

'^ All ha ! we ahail have light enough pre- 
sently,'' said his father. " We are nearer home 
than I thought That light comes from behind 
the hill, and when we reach the turn of the road, 
we shall sec a good fire, though we shall not feel 
one this half hour." 

In a moment the carriage turned the comer, 
and the cliildren started up, forgetting cold and 
hunger and fear, to gaze at the extraordinary 
scene before them. Strange sounds rose when 
the gust fell — a roaring like that of a mighty 
wind, which their father told them was caused 
by the blast of tlie furnaces ; and a hissing and 
rumbling wiiich came from the machinery of the 
forge and mill. These buildings stood on a 
level beneath a sort of terrace, faced with stone, 
on whicli were placed the kilns where the iron- 
stone is calcined ready to be put in at ihe top of 
tlie furnace. On this terrace also was the coke- 
hearth, where the coal was burning in a long 
ridge open to the sky. The flame blazed and 
flickered, and shot up in red and white spires, 
and disappeared and kindled again, as the wind 
rose and fell ; and there were black figures of 
men, brandishing long rakes, sometimes half- 
hidden by red smoke, and sometimes distinctly 
marked against a mass of flame. At some dis- 
tance were rows of twinkling lights almost too 
faint to be seen after looking at the furnaces. 
These were in the cottages of the work-people. 
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H Fartlicr off was a solitary liglit, so far raised U 

H to give tlie idea that il came from a house on ■. 

H bill. The ciiililren eagerly asked if this ligltt 

^1 ihone from tlieir home. Na; it must be Mi.' 

H Wallace's house ; but their own really was ni 

^B now. Accordjnsly, wlien they had passed i_. 

H other reach of iTie road in utier darkness, an£ 

V had heard a gate swing, and knew by the crash* 

ing sound tliat the carria^^e was on a gravd 

road, they saw an Ujien halUduur, and knew iha 

figure of the housekeeper as she stood ready to 

welcome tliem. 

The cliildren grew sleepy as they grew warm* 
and forgot the irksumeness of their Journey j' 
and having made a guod supper from what wag 
to have been dinner, they crept to their beds and 
were presently asleep. 

Mr. Wallace arrived before breakfast was over 
the next morning, to welcome his partner and 
accompany him down to tlie works. He brought 
a message from his wife that she hoped to call OR , 
Mrs, Sydney and the young ladies during the i 
forenoon. Accordingly, soon after the gentlemen I 
were gone, the little carriage drawn by a brace 
of sleek ponies, and containing this elegant 
young personage wrapped up in furs, appeared 
befure the door. Mrs Wallace's extreme sliy. 
^ nesa infected the young people, who were just 
K of an age to be reserved with strangers ; and Mra. 
^M Sydney, who was always at her ease, found it 
^M Tery diliicull to maintain the conversation. Mtb.~ 

■ Wallace had seen no one high or low, in thd 
^L Jieighbourbood, except Mr. Armstrong. She 

H k I 
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Old not appear interested in the inanufactiire 
going on before her eyes. Slie admired those 
parta of vhe country wliich remained green and 
wild, and tliis appeai'ed the only subject on which 
she had anything to say. Mrs. Sydney's chief 
interest was reapecting the eleven hundred peo- 
ple, and the families to which they belonged, 
who were placed in such near neighbourhood; 
but she presently found that she must learn all 
tlint she wanted to know of them for herself, in- 
stead of being guided by ihe lady who had lived 
among them for so many months. 

While Mrs. Wallace was blushing and rising; 
frorn her seat preparatory to taking her leave, 
ihe gentlemen returned. They had come to pro- 
pose iliat, as it was a clear, calm day, the party 
should view the works and become acquainted at 
once with tlie place and people among wiiom 
they were lo live. Mrs. Wallace drew back, 
evidently wishing to be excused; but her Iius- 
band urged that it was a good opportunity for 
doing what she could not be expected to do whik 
she had no lady-companion; and Mrs. Sydney 
seemed to think liie proceeding so very desirable 
BS well as pleasant, that it waa soon agreed that 
the whole party should go together and on foot; 
the curricle being sent away with orders to return 
H ,fbr its mistress in two hours, 
^k ' Mr. Wallace explained how the ironstone, or 
^B %U'ne as it is called, is calcined in the kilns upon 
^■Wie terrace which we have described. He shewed 
^BAow this substance, cleansed in the kiln from 
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day Kud other impuriues, is put into the furnace 
U the lop with the coke and the limestone which 
»re burned with it, the coke to keep the whole 
burning, and the limestone to unite with the 
roiUurea of the ironstone, bo lliat the ore may be 
aeparaled pure. They law tlic filler at liis stsnd 
neir the top of the funiace, — at the tunnel head, 
as it is callcil, pouring in at the tloors the mole- 
riaU wliich were furnished from (he terrace. 
They saw the fumace-tceper below, u intent 
upon his work at if liis life depended on it, 
watching the appearance of the cinder as it was 
thrown off, and regulating the blast accord- 
ingly. He took no notice of any body being 
by, and never looked up or spoke or changed 



" How intent that man is on his business!" 
said Mrs. Sydney to Mr. Bernard. " I suppose 
his office is a very important one." 

'■ Very iniportaat indeed. The quality of the 
iron produceil by this furnace depends mainly on 
his care. It may be, and often is, mined with- 
out iiis being able to help it or even knowing 
why, but it would certainly be spoiled without 
incessant care on his part. 

" Is it from pure fear of spoiling his work that 
he is so engrossed with it, or are his wages regu- 
lated by the produce of the furnace V 

" We find so much depend on the care of the 
men who break the limestone and prepare llie 
coke, and hum llie mine, and fill and keep the 
tiiraace, that they aie all paid fay the ton of iron 
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produced, in order to secure tlieir mutual help 
and the proper regulation of the wiiole." 

" Well, I should be Borry if tins man should. 
Buffer by the carelessness of any of the people 
overhead; for I never saw any thing more per- 
fect than his own attention." 

" He is an extraordinary man," said Mr, 
Wallace, who stood within hearing, " I cannot 
' discover the motive to such indefatigable industry 
and frugality as his. He has worked his way up 
in a few months from being one of our lowest 
order of labourers to his present situation. He 
was a beggar when we first set him to work in 
excavating the tunnel ; and he looks like a beggar 
still, though he accomplishes more work and 
lays by mure money than any man among our 
people." 

" I wondered to see him so ill-dressed," ob- 
served Mr. Bernard. 

" I told him yesterday," said Mr. Wallace, 
" that I expected lo see him decently clothed, 
knowing, as I did, that he earned a great deal of 
money, and laid it all by in the Monmouth 
Savings Bank, except what is barely BulBcient to 
procure him shelter and daily food." 

" Has he neither wife nor family to support ?'* 

" He seems not to have a relation or acquaint- 
ance in ibe world. He speaks to nobody but the 
overlooker and myself." 

" And what sort of intercourse have you with 
him?" 
^^^, " I converse with him as often as we can both 
j^^aare time, and always with pleasure; for he is 

E IZl^: 
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well, I miglit say highly, educated, and has the 
speech and manners of a gentleman." 

'* How strange ! And do not you know where 
he comes from, and what brought him V* 

** I know nothing of him but that he is i^ 
genius mid a miser — two characters which are 
rarely seen united. Paul keeps his own counsel 
so perfectly as to who he is and whence he 
comes, that my curiosity is very strongly excited, 
and I would take some pains to get at the bottom 
of the mystery, if I did not feel that every man 
has a right to his own secret. He is an indus- 
trious and faithful servant to me, and that is all 
I have any business with.'' 

Mrs. Sydney ventured so far as to put a ques- 
tion to Paul ; but he was just going to tap the 
furnace, i. e, to let out the fused iron, — a very 
important operation, — and was therefore too 
busy to answer her. 

** I will bring you together after working- 
hours some day," wliispered Mr. Wallace to her. 
'* If we should meet him taking his ramble on a 
Sunday, or when, as now and then happens, we 
j)Ut somebody in his place to relieve him for a 
day, lie will be more disposed for conversation 
than now. He is sociable enough when lie falls 
in with any one whom he thinks worthy of being 
talked to.'* 

** I am afraid we shall be quite looked down 
upon by such a high and mighty personage,*' 
said Mrs. Sydney, laughing. But Mr. Wallace 
promised to draw him out. 

The party then proceeded to the refinery where 
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the pig-iron is refined, and to the forge and mill 
where it is formed into bars. They saw the re- 
Jiners take it by turns to run out their moulds of 
metal ; and Ihe weigher who examinea their work 
and keeps an account of it ; and the puddler at 
tlie forge who improvet) the quality of the metal 
by another refining process ; and the nkingler 
who hammers the balls of metal into an oblong 
form for going through the roll ; and the toUo- 
and his catcher who stand on each side of the 
rolling machine, and put the bar into a amaUer 
roll every time it ia handed from one to ilic 
others and the sfrai^Ateners who slruighten the 
bars while ihey are hot, and mark them with the 
stamp of the works where they are made; and 
the bar-tneighera who examine the finished H^rk ; 
and tlie clerks or superintendents who conduct 
the whole. The youths were as much struck as 
the ladies with the grandeur of the scale on which 
the manufacture was carried on, and with the in- 
genuity of the contrivances for aiding and saving 
labour. 

" What a sum of money must have been laid 
out here !" cried Francis. 

" And what a quantity of labour that money 
has brought into operation!" observed Mrs. 
Sydney. 

" Yea, but there ia nothing so very remark- 
able in seeing eleven hundred people at work, as 
in observing what comes of auch an outlay of 
capital." 

" It was not merely the labour of eleven Imn- 
dred pairs of hands that I was speaking of," re- 
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plied Mn. Sydney, " but of the hoarded labout-' 
which does what no unassisted human hands 
oOiild do; the shears and the rollers, and all iha 
complicated machinery which enables us to treat 
iron as it were wood or clay. 1 suppose, Mr. 
Wallace, you are free from complaints about the 
.lUse of machinery ; as your works are of a kind 
which cannot be done by hand?' 

," At present we hear no complaint B," repliedf 
Hr. Wallace, " because trade is good and wage*, 
are high, and the great object with ds all is to. 
prepare as much metal as machines and men 
can get ready. But if times should change, I. 
un afraid we should sufTer as cotton and silk 
manufacturers do. We should be told of this 
process, and that, and another, which might be 
effected with less machinery and more labour. 
Rolling and clipping must be done by wood and 
iron, because no bone and muscle are equal to 
■Dch work ; but there is much labour in pre- 
paring limestone, stacking and loading the mine. 
Mid other processes in which we shall be assisted 
liy machinery hereafter ; and then I expect an 
outcry against such an employment of capital, 
though it must produce good to all in the 

" To be Bure," said Mrs. Sydney. " These 
works would never have existed in their present 
flourishing state but for the improvements in tha 
manufacture of iron ; and if they are to be yet 
more flourishing a hundred years lience, it must 
be by further improvements," 
" Such improve menta ue muc\t waivtMi L M- 
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Bure yon ; for we have much to learn before iho 
iron raanufacture becomes nearly as jietfect as 
many others in the kingdom. The Bilk and cot- 
ton manufactures are less difficult and hazardouB) 
and are more improved than ours. So, Francis, 
yoii must have your wits about you, and be al- 
ways thinking what alterations for the better musS 
be made when the times change : for we cannot 
expect our present prosperity to last for ever." 

" I see great heaps of cinders that appear to 
be wasted." said Francis. " Look at thnt one 
which IB more like a mountain than a pile of 
film ace -refuse. Can no use be made of it?" 

" That is a question wliicli I have asked my- 
self a hundred times," replied Mr. Wallace: 
" and I bear the thing in mind to be considered 
when the demand for iron slackens, as 1 supjiose 
it will some time or other. Now our attention is 
fully occupied in supplying our customers by 
the usual methods, and there is no leisure for 
trying experiments, and little need of new me- 
thods of economy. Tliey will come with a 
change of times," 

" What is to be done wilh these people of 
yours when those days come?" asked Mrs. Syd- 
ney. " When I look at the ranges of cottages 
and see how many children are playing before the 
doors, I wonder whether it will always be easy to 

aintain so increasing a population." 

Mr. Wallace (old her that it was his constant 
Sndeavour to impress upon his people that it 
is the duty of well-paid labourers to become 
capitalists if they can, as a secuiity against a 
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reverse of fortune. The difficulty he always 
fuuiul waa to persuado tliem that the eainings 
which are ooly enougli to maintain them for a 
few days, may, by being properly disposed of. 
be made sufficient for the maintenance of years. 
He wielied liia labourers to furnish themselvea 
and their families in the first place with food, 
clothing, and habitation, and then to put out at 
interest, or invest in some other profitable way, 
their surplus wages, that ihey might have some- 
thing with whiiSi to begin a new employment, 
in case of their present work being taken from 
them. Some bad attended to his advice and 
some had not. Some had money in the Mon- 
mouth Savings Bank, which was a good way. 
Some laid out their earnings in stocking a litiiu 
shop at the iron-work, which was kept by their 
wivea and children. Tins was also a very good 
plan. Some laid by their notes and silver in a 
Blocking or g!ove in their own cupboard, which 
was a safe method enough, but nut eo good as 
one which would have made the money profit- 
able. Others spent the whole as it came in, 
which was the worst plan of all. 

Some who had several children growing up, 
had them taught ditTerenl trades, thai there might 
be a resource for the family in case of one trade 
failing. There could be no better way of em- 
ploying money than this, for it was sure of a re- 
turn in the profitable induatiy of the young peo- 
ple, — a return whiiOi would be afforded exactly 
when it was most needed. It also yicldetl an 
iJDinediate return, not the less valuable becautie 



It could not be eelimated in gold and silver, — 
the peace of mind which arose from the consider- 
ation that all tiie resources of the family could 
not be cut off at once, and that if some were 
thrown out of employment, there would be others 
in a condition to help them. 

All that Mrs. Sydney heard made her wish to 
begin an acquaintance with the fomilies of the 
work-people. Slie proposed that the party 
should return by way of their dwellings. Mr. 
Wallace gave his arm to hia wife, who had been 
in conversation with Mr. Bernard, and they all 
set forward. Mrs. Wallace envied Mrs. Sydney 
the ease and kindness of manner with which she 
conversed with people of all clasaea. The dif- 
ference between them was, that the one was ig- 
norant of the habits and manners of all ranks 
except her own, and that the other had mixed 
with each in turn, and was therefore familiar 
with whatever concerned them. Boili were ge- 
nerous and kind-hearted, though they showed lliei; 
kindness in different ways. Mrs. Wallace would 
have given away all she had to a neighbour in 
want; hut when her neighbours, as now, were 
not in want, she was at a loss to express her 
good-will, while Mrs. Sydney, by merely con- 
versing with them, made hemelf liked by them 
without trying lo do so, or ever thinking of any- 
thing beyond satisfying her own kind interest. 

Mr. Wallace had thought that Paul worked 
too hard; and as he was anxious to make inqui- 
ries of Paul's host about his health, he conducted 
the party to the cottage of John Jones, with 
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whom Fftul lodged. Jones was out, bat Iih vi 
was within, prepaiing dinner for herself and ti 
of hei younger children who were playing besi.. 
her. She thought, like Mr. Wallace, that Paoll 
hftd grown thin latelv, and was not ao strong Ui 
formerly ; and she did not wonder, considering' 
how little food and sleep he took. She never 
saw anybody so sparing of botli, or so eager aftw 
money. She had no reason to complain, sh* 
said; for he paid for his lodging exactly and n* 
gularly every Saturday night i but it did main 
her sorry to see him work so hard and allo#- 
himself so few comforts. — He was up at foui^i 
summer and winter, doing his tailoring and coIh 
bling work, and would sit from six till eleven 
in the evening, cutting corks when ho had no* 
thing more profitable to do. 

Mr. Wallace looked astonished, for he had no 
notion that Paul had been a Jack-of-ali-trades. 

Mrs. Jones explained tliat he seemed able to 
learn any employment he chose when the in*' 
ducement of money was set before him. Witlit 
the first wages he had earned at the works, hoC 
purchased a tailor's and cobbler's implements, 
and patched and cobbled for half the neighbour- 
hood at his leisure hours. He still complained 
that he had not enough to do, and went to the 
next town to look for some employment which 
he might bring home. " ' ' ' 
of cork on his back, and 
his pocket, and for many 
k leceived payment from 
uiAbs of the next town, 
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The same bench and the same dirty clothes 
BBrred him for hie cobbling and his cork-cuUiDg; 
and another advantage of ihc latter employment 
was, that a very little light would serve his pur- 
pose. He usually burned a farthing candle at 
hours when he could not have the advantage of 
the Joneses' lamp. 

Mrs. Jonea shewed her guests how neatly Paul 
had partitioned olT half liis little room to serve as 
a workshop : the inner half, where he alepl and 
kept his few clothes, waa as neat and orderly as 
possible; for Paul always said that there was 
good economy in deanliness and order. The 
workshop also was kept as tidy aa the nature of 
tilings allowed. 

Mr. Wallace was surprised to see a very pretty 
picture placed against the wall of the inner room, 
and covered with a piece of muslin to keep it 
from the dust. It had no frame, but appeared a 
good painting. It seemed to be the likeness of 
a boy, handsome and well-dressed, with a hoop 
in his hand and a greyhound beside him. The 
back-grouad was a park, with deer graziug, and 

Mrs. Jones said this picture liad a very elegant 
frame when Paul first put it up in his room, but 
that Lie h^, after looking at it very often and for 
a long tLne together, taken off the frame and 
carried it with mm when he went to the fair to 
sell his cattle. 

Hia cattle! What cattle? 

He seemed to be a very good judge of cattlej 

' had managed to buy a cow and two or threa 
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whom Paul Itxlgeil. Jones was out, but liis wiA.J 
waa within, preparing dinner for hereclf anil t» " 
of her younger children who were playing besii 
her. Slie thought, like Mr. Wallace, that Paal'| 
had grown thin lately, and was not so strong U 
formerly ; and she did not wonder, conEidering 
how tittle food and sleep he took. She never 
■aw anybody bo sparing of tjoth, or ho eager aflei 
money. Slie liad no reason to complain, ab* 
eaidi for he paid for his lodging ejiactly and n» 
ffularly every Saturday night; but it did makt- 
her sorry to see him work so hard and allow 
himself so few comforta. — He was up at fou^ 
■ummer and winter, doing his Uilonng and cub* 
bling work, and would sit from six till eleven 
in the evening, cutting corks wlien he had no* 
thing more profitable to do. 

Mr, Wallace looked aetonished, for be had no 
notion that Paul had been a Jack -of-a! I -trades. 

Mrs. Jones e^plained tiiat he seemed able tcr 
learn any employment he chose when the in- 
ducement of money was set before him. With 
the first wages he Iiad earned at the works, ho- 
purchased a tailor's and cobbler's implement*, 
and patched and cobbled fur half the neighbour- 
hood at his leisure hours. He still complained 
tliat he had not enough to do, and went to the 
next town to look for some employment which 
he might bring home. He brought a package J 
of cork on his back, and a cork-cutter's knife in 
his pocket, and for many and many a gross had' 
he received payment from the dnig^ii>ts and 
* of the next town, and even of Newport.' 
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The same bench and the same dirty clothes 
served him forhia cobbling and his cork-cutting; 
and another advantage of the latter employment 
was, that a very little light would serve his pur- 

C. He usually burned a farthing candle at 
'3 when lie could not have tbe advantage (tf 
the Jonesea' larap. 

Mrs. Jones shewed her guests how neatly Paul 
had partitioned off half his little room to serve as 
a workshop: the inner half, where he slept and 
kepi his few clothes, was as neat and orderly aa 
possible; for Paul always said that there was 
good economy in cleanliness and order. The 
workshop also was kept as tidy as the nature of 
thinga allowed. 

Mr. Wallace was surprised to see a very pretty 
picture placed against the wall of tbe inner room. 
and covered with a piece of muslin to keep it 
from the dust. It had no frame, but appeared a 
good painting. It seemed to be tbe likeness of 
a. boy, handtiorae and well-dressed, with a hoop 
in his hand and a greyliound beside him. Tbe 
back-ground was a park, with deei grazingi and 
a manaion seen among the trees. 

Mrs. Jones said this picture bad a very elegant 
irame when Paul first put it up in his room, but 
that he had, after looking at it very often and for 
a long tLoie together, taken off the frame and 
carried it with Urn when he went to the fair to 
eel! his cattle. 

His cattle! What cattle 7 

He seemed to be a very good judge of cattle, 
•nd had managed to buy a cow and two or tliree 
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rouiiil, tliat JoneB'a wire thouglit she wm ofiend* 
cd tvith tl>e little ones, and chid lliem fur tlioi 
freedum, so that they went and bid llieiniulvo 
Till* was all a miHtake ; but il was no fault of 
Mn. Joiiqb's, for Blie could not possibly euppoBa 
ilie luly like to be treated with freedom while 
aha looked bo grave upon it and aaid notbing. 



HOW TO USE PROSPERITY. 

When the ipting advanced, it was obterveil 
by many people lliat Armstrong hail not been tX 
church for several Sundays. lie liad been Been 
alive and well, during tlia week-daya, by many 
people ; no there were no apprehenBiona aboufc 
liim ; but Mr. Wallace waa bo curioua to know 
tlie reason of liiH absence, that he iui^uired very 
particularly of Mr. Hollins, whom he oflen 

" lie liaa become a great theologian," replied 
Mr. HDllina. " He tells me tikat be now studies 
hia Bible and religioue books for aix hours out of 
l)ie twenty-four, I cannot think how he nia- 
nagea il, for his garden looks as well aa usual, 
and we play the fiute as formerly, only he aenda 
me away aomewhat earlier in the evenings. I 
teli him 1 Bhall appear at his window some night . 
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when tlie clauk strikes twelve, to see if he U at 
his books then." 

" Take care how you do that, Mr. tlulliua. 
Hu will shoot you for a thief But lias liis study 
of ths Bihle made him leave off going to church ? 
Such a pursuit generally leads the other way." 

" He says he was always fond of worsliipping 
in tlie open air, as Adam and Eve did ; and he 
finds so much in the Bible about the multitudes 
being collected in the wilderness to hear the 
word, that having an opportunity just nuw of 
doing the same, he is disposed to try this new, 
or, as he says, very ancient method. Now, tiiera 
is a company of Iteulers near who preath among 
the hills about two miles ofTi and he attends their 
ministry every Sunday morning." 

" One would think," replied Mr. Wallace, 
" that iie had read nothing of synagogues in the 
Bible, or of the Christians assembling under s 
roof for worship. However, it matters little 
where a pious heart pays its devotions ; and 
Armstrong's worship, pure and sincere, I doubt 
not, will be acceptable whether it rises from the 
hill-aide of the house of prayer. Do you know 
how he likes his new practice 1 " 

" He complains terribly of the psalm-tunes 
being new-fangled and difiicult to sing; hut lie 
enjoys having so much space to sing in, and 
likes all the rest of the service very well, except 
now and then, when he would fain dispute a 
knotty point witli the preachers." 

" And how do the preachers hke him 1 " 

" They are no respecters of persons, y«W 
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know : but they are naturally pleased at having 
made audi a convert, and never forget the obser- 
vnnee due to his age. I |>erceive he is always 
seated in a sheltered place on a windy day, and 
thnt pains are taken to furnish hini with the 
hymna, and toinake the service perfectly audible 
to him. All this is natural, and right enough, 
and he lias no ohjection to it," 

" Von speak as if you went sometimes," 

"I do ; and it would he worth while your 
going once or twice to witness ihe Sunday cus- 
toms of your people ; for a great number attend 
these Ranters." 

It was curious enough that Mr. Wallace's cur- 
ride came in sight of the mountain-paih wliicli 
led ofl' from the road to the Ranters' place of 
meeting, juat when Armstrong and Mr. HoUins 
were turning into it. They stopped at the sound 
of the carriage. 

" 1 wish," said Mr. Hotlins, " that you would 
allow ma to drive Mrs. Wallace, while you go 
with our good friend to the church he likes 
best." 

" Make haste cither way," said Armstrong, 
" for we are fu!l late, I am afrdd." 

In a moment the gentlemen had changed 
places, and Mr. Wallace was striding along the 
rough path, trying to keep up with his vigorous 
old friend 

They weie all full late. The silence, peparatory 

to opening the service, was so profound, that 

Mr. Wallace was talien hy surprise, when a sud- 

■KQ turn brought them into the presence of a. 
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diDusand people, seated in ranks upon the grass, 
in a recess between two liills. A few idle boys 
were playing hide-and-Beek nmong the furze 
bushes on the ridge of the hill, and ttome Bpecta- 
tors walked slowly round the outskirts of the 
congregation; but all besides was as still as in a 
church at the time of prayer. It seemed as if 
the service had been delayed for Armstrong ; for 
aa soon as he and his companion had Inken ilie 
seat which had evidently been reserved, a move- 
ment took place in the waggon which eerved for 
a pulpit, and a man stood up to address the 
assembled hearers. 

This man eitplained that owing to the illness 
of the preacher who usually conducted the ser- 
vice that duty devolved upon himself, who had 
hitherto taken only a very humble part in the 
offices of the day. He trusted that the word of 
grace would be acceptable, from whatever lips it 
came ; and had, therefore, taken upon him the 
preacher's office, rather than dismiss them with- 
out their accustomed worship. 

" This person," whisjiercd Armstrong, " is 
more lit to preach than many a trained clergy- 
man, if I may judge by what 1 have heard. He 
generally acts only as clerk ; but I once heard 
an address &om him, which niahes me very glad 
of an opportunity of hearing him again." 

Mr. Wallace was in too much astonishment to 
reply, for this man was Paul. 

"Iliis remarkable fact being once establiahed, 

k nothing very surprising followed ; for Mr. Wal- 
iKe knew enough of Paul to suppose that his 
I :: . 
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Hrrice would be, as it proved, yetv good. He 
mly rould nut lielp guessing what the subject of 
fell Rermun would be, and hoping that his text 
[iWould be, " Lay nut up for yourselves Ircaaurei 
^kpovi earth." It was, however, one from whiclt 
Paul could preach Willi moii: propriety, " Thou 
■halt not steal." 

It was now Armstrong's turn to do Bomethiug 
which appeared strange, lie started when the 
text was given out, and listened with extraordi- 
nary eagerness for some time. At lengtli, wlien 
llie j>Teacher began to describe the pangs of con- 
science wliich disturb the thief, even while no 
human eye has seen, and no human heart sus- 
pected, hiH guilt, ArmstroDg rose, mounted the 
waggon, tuolc bin stand beside the preacher, and 
looked again and again round Uie assembled 
hearers, snading his eyeswith his hand, and gazlne 
as if ho would read every counlenanee Paiu 
himself [laused for an instant, and looked sui> 
prised; but probably supposed, like Mr. Wal- 
lace, that it was merely a whim of the old man's. 
It woe no whimi and the accidental choice of 
this text and subject was a fortunate circum- 
stance for Armstrong's peace of mind; for he 
was now firmly convinced that none of those 
with whom he was accuutomed to worship on the 
Lord's-day, were iboae who had inviided his 
repose and his property by night. Prejudiced 
as he was against all that was done, and against 
everybody concerned m the iron-works, he had 
aiways suspected that the thieves came from a 
] <iftreBt quaiter, and that there were persona 
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batier informed than any of Mr. Wallace' 

labuureTB of tlie extent of bis wealth and the 
place where it was ilepoBited. 

Mr. Wallace watched what Paul would do 
when the service was over and the people were 
di^peraing. Ila took not the slightest notice of 
anybody by word or sign, but stood leaning 
against a tree with his arms folded, following the 
groups with bis eyes as they parted off among tha 
hills. As the last of them disappeared, Mr. 
Wallace and his companion approached the 
preacher and Ihanked him for hia service, and 
asked if he was about to proceed homewards. 
He was, and they took the same path in com- 

" You speak so seldom," aaid Mr. Wallace to 
Paul, "that I suppose you think a great deal] 
and the society vre live in gives a reflective mail 
much to think about." 

" Indeed it doea," replied Paul. " Wo spealf 
of society as one thing, and regard men in the 
mass; but what a variety of intereats there ii 
among them ! Scarcely any two find their cbi^ 
satisfaction in the same pursuit; and it is tlu4 
which makes it so difficult to get at the hearts ef 
men. For instance, there might be two or threi 
who would be interested in the subject of my 
sermon, but how many more would feel thoy had 
no concern in it ! What ia the use and what tb* 
interest of such an address to youritelf and Mr. 
Armstrong, or to any others who are thorough^ 
honest or placed out of tlie reach of temptfttion 
to Steal?" 
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" Its interest aeemcd to be very great to Arm- 
Btrong," observed Mr. Wallace. 

" As an observer," added Paul. "He looked 
to aeo bow other people were afTccted by it, 
whicli is a very diFTercnt thing from being him- 
self affected. I was surprised at Lis eagerDesi 
too." 

Amietrong made no other reply than a smile 
to the in<|uiriiig looks of his companions. Paul 
proceeded ; — 

" We should each have a sermon to ourselves, 
and one every day of the week, if preaching is 
to balance its power against the other powers 
which act upon us. Tliere is Jones, my host; 
he ia always thinking about esiabliBhing his aona 
well in the world ; that is his chief interest. Ah 
for his wife, she is taken up with making her 
husband comfortable and cheiishing her babies." 

•• What sort of a sermon would you preach to 
them ? " 

" I could only tell them what tlieyfeel already 
— that the pure in heart are blessed. If any 
pursuits are pure, theirs are; and if any people 
are blessed, tliey are this day, with their good, 
promising children about them, and love and 
comfort within their door. Then there are their 
neighbours, the Davisons; there pleasures are of 
a very different kind, — a glass of spirits each at 
the end of the day, and a debauch at the fair as 
oflen as liiey can get there. I would preach a 
very short sermon to them. I would send them 
trooping, bag and baggage, instead of letting 
them corrupt the morals and laugh at the sobriety 
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of their neighbours, and waste the capital which 
they ought to employ for the good of society. 
The money they lay out in g^n and gaming would 
stock a shop." 

" And what sort of a sermon would you preach 
to me, Paul?" asked Armstrong; " and what is 
my chief interest ? '' 

" Your chief interest is yourself, and there- 
fore my sermon would be a pretty severe one," 
answered Paul. " But it is a harmless, good- 
natured self, BO I would make allowance. But I 
can't forgive your great sin against society," 

" You mean my living by myself." 

" Live where you please: hut how do you 
justify it to yourself to share the benefits of so- 
ciety when you do nothing in return? You 
enjoy the fruits of the labour and capital of 
others,— you drink your tea from the East Indies 
and your coffee from the West; you read your 
newsjKiper, which is the production of a hundred 
brains and pairs of hands ; you — " 

" But 1 pay for all I use." 

" You do, because you could have nothing 
without ; but not a single service do you render 
to society that you could avoid, wiiile the means 
ore hourly within your reach. Every man in 
society ought to belong to one class of producers 
or the other, or to stimulate production hy useful 
though unproductive labour. You are not like 
the labourer who adds lo his employer's capital, 
nor yet like the capitalist who, assisted by the 
^labourer, increases the resources of society ; noi 
lyet like the professional man who, by improTing 
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the BOcUl st&te, opens new ilcmandB for llie CoiO' 

forts ami pleasureB of life. Yuu would be k 

better citizen if you were a surgeon in the nest 

[ town, or a partner in this concern, or tlie hum- 

f ^lest labourer about the works," 

" Vou would preach to me from the parable 
of the talents, 1 suppose?" 

" Exactly bo. Vou understand your own 
Coae, 1 Bee. I should tell you that the uiiprofit- 
l able servant might be a man of very (ine tastes. 
He might be a star-gazer, or a musician, or k 
politician, or particularly fond of gardening ; but 
he would still be an unprofitable servant while 
he hid the money committed to him. It matiers 
little wliether it was in a napkin under the ground 
or in a chest under the bed." 

Mr. Wallace seeing that Armstrong looked 
troubled, asked Paul how he would set about 
lecturing him. 

" I liavc leBB £iult to find with you than v 
most people," replied Paul, who put such perfeot 
eood-numour into hia manner that it was almost 
LjfcipoBsible to be offended with his freedom. 
" Your chief earthly interest is, — what it ought 
to be, — your lady; and next to her, the pros- 
perity of the people about you. This latter you. 
understand well, and manage wisely." 

" And not the former?" 

" I think you will wish, some time or other, 
that rather leas of your expenditure hod been of 
the unproductive kind. 1 know you are too 
much of a man of principle to Bpend tiie whole 
L fluctuating capital in an unprudui 
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tlve TD'anner; but I should like to see fewer 
ponies and grooms and lady's maids, and fun 
and cachemirea and similar luxuries," 

' Surely," said Mrs. Wallace, " when my in- 
come is the fruit of my own capital, and my own 
exertionB in employing it, I may fairly indulge 
my wife and myself in a few luxuries whicii I 
can well afford." 

" Very fairly. The only question is, to what 
extent. If you tUnk it prol»ble that you will 
continue to enrich society by the accumulation 
of your capital in any proportion whatever, you 
are justified in laying out the rest of your income 
as you and your lady please. But if less prDa- 
peroiiB days should come, and you must employ 
more capital for a less return, your lady may 
find it a harder thing to walk than if she had 
never had a carriage, and to dress her own hair 
than if she had kept her hand in all this lime." 

Mr. Wallace could not help smiling at Paul's 
business -tike way of speaking of a lady's toilet. 
Paul saw that he gave no offence and went on. 

" Mr. Bernard's family seem to me to have 
found the right medium. The lads show by the 
way they set about learning their business thai 
they have been used to put their souls into their 
pursuits, and the young ladies and Mrs. Sidney 
were out on foot every day during the winter lu 
their cloth cloaks and stout shoes, and they sel- 
dDiii went back without carrying a. blessing with 
ihera. Not that they gave alms. Nobo<!y here 
wants any, thank Heavea ! and if any one did, 
Mrs. Sidney knows there ie no real kindness ia 
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Sivitig away money aa alms. But they attached' 
le peo])Ie to them, ami put them in ihe way ot 
managing better, and hiilped to keep up good- 
will among neighbouta, and incited many a one 
to industry by proper encourngenienL Thew. 
are the personal services the rich are calltid uponi 
to render; and to this Mr. Bernard adds an eK-^, 
penditure which can never be repented of. I, 
vaa in hia drawing-room once, and I saw at ft 
glance the nature of liis luxuries." 

"What did you see?" 

" Every thing that was uaefui and comfurtabl»i 
in the way of furniture, and all that waa hand- 
some and genteel in the dress of the ladies. But. 
I was more struck with the books and the globes, 
and the musical instruments and the pictures." 

" Then you do not object to all luxuries ! " 

" dear no. Whatever helps to inform tin , 
mind and improve the laste is a pro[)e[ object, 
of pursuit to those who can aflurd it. It is i 
productive ex]ienditure in a very high sense. Mr. 
Bernard will, I hope, live to see a tine return for 
tbe money lie spends on his library in the talent 
and knowledge which his sons will employ ioi 
the service of society. And the accomplish menta. 
of his daughters will not only increase the do- 
mestic pleasures of all connected with them, but 
stimulate production, if you will have the whole 
malter before you. Harps and pianos are mads, 
up of labour and capital as much as pig-iron." 

" What a romantic lover you would make!**. 
said Mt. Wallace, laughing. " What a strange. 
I yoa would cut in high life if you carried 
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your melliod of reasoning inlo an exalted eta- 

" If more men did so," said Paul with a deep 
sigh ; " if, while the great are possessed of their 
grandeur, they thought ss much of its sources as 
when they are stripped of it, there would be a 
more just gradation of ranks than there is; there 
would be no starving paupers on ihe stepB of a 
palace ; there would be no excess in the liigliest 
or riot in the lowest classes of society. The 
worst faults of the extremes of society would be 
done away if those estremes were brought nearer 
together. If the rich were more thoughtful 
and the poor more cl^ar-sighted, both might 
be surrounded \vitii the luxuries most proper for 
them : the great man might have unreproacheJ 
his assemblies of the learned and the gay, and 
the labourer might refresh himself with his news- 
paper or his flute when the task of the day ts 
over, while the rose and the jessamine bloom 
beside his cottage door. — And now," continued 
Paul, while his companions reniained silent, " I 
have preached five sermons where I promised 
only one, so you will be glad if I wish you good 
day" 

" Slay," said Mr. Wallace, " you must give 
US our turn. Do you think you need no ad- 
monishing ?'' 

" I need it and I have it My lot is my best 
admonition." 

■■ I see no evil in your lot but what you inflict 
on yourself Short rest and long toil, scanty 
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i food and warmth, eolilude and care, — thete are 
I levere evils, bat they are your own choice." 

" Tliey arc, and therefore they are not evils to 
). They are meaiu to the altainment of my 
[ great end, and that end ja — weulth." 
I His companionB looked astonished at so bate- 
^ fceed a confeasion. " What can you mean 7" 
low do you justify it?" "What, then, are 
I ihtt evils of your lot?" tliey asked impatiently. 
I " One (lueation at a time," said Paul quietly, 
1^1 mean, that as all tlie good and all the evil 
' 0f my life thus far have been connected with 
wealth, and as I am so made that I must liave 
one great interest, it is natural that 1 should be 
psBsiouately devoted to the pursuit of wealth. I 
mean that I am a miser." 

" And how do you justify yourself for being k 
miser ? for 1 suppose, as you are not aslutmed to 
own it, you think you can justify it," 

" 1 do not pretend to justify it, any more than 
the drunkard pretends to justify the vice he can- 
not deny. I do not even make the allowance 
for myself which you would make for me if you 
knew all that 1 could tell. My lirst choice of aa 
object in life was bad. It was snatched from me,. 

Itmi I have chosen anothra equally bad. Heaven 
IntowB whether I shall be baffled here too, and 
whether I shall have strength enough to make 
another choice. Meanthne, the misery of my 
tut is w.imiiig enougli, if all warning were not 
in vain, — Vou ask wliat tlus misery is. Sleep- 
test nights, when 1 Lie cold and himgry aod 
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weary, fancying all the miacliances that mav 
hapj«:n to my earnings : incesaant fielf-reproaoh 
when I think I liave lost sn opportunity of 
making profit ; teazitig thoughts oi pounds, Bhil- 
iings, and pence, when I would now and then 
think of other things ; — all these are evils, are 
they not ? I cannot listen to a runnmg Btream, 
or sit watching the fieldfares in a clear winter 
day, or follow the sheep-track among the heath 
on a summer's evening, with the ligiit heart I 
once had ; for I always have the feeling that I am 
wasting my time, since these things can bring me 
no gold. If I think of prayer, my lips will say 
nothing hut ' Thou canst not serve both God 
and Mammon,' Is not this an evil! Could 
you preach me a better aermon than God speaka 
in liis word and in the mountain breeze Y' . 

There was a long silence ; for Paul looked eo 
deeply moved by hia own self-reproaches that 
neither of his companions ventured lo address 
him. At length, lie EtO])ped as if he was about 
to leave them. 

" Beware," said he to Armstrong, " of de- 
spising my hints about your way of life because 
I have condemned my own. Remember that 
however much I injure myself, I serve society 
after a certun manner. Not by example, I own. 
In this, I can only be of use as a warning, — tt 
humbling thought to a proud man. — But I not 
only piy my way honestly, like you, but I aM 
providing wealth for others. It benefits them 
already, for I put it out to use. It will benefit 
them aglun when I am dead. May it nevef 
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more make any one so wretched as it makes 

" Are you a man," said Mr. Walkce solemnly, 
" and do you yet aubmit to sueli bondage ? I 
could not Acknowledge Buch alavery for an hoim 
Break your habits of care, and enjoy the life & 
good God hax given you. Think of the days 
when your father's smile was what you loved 
beat, when your mother's voice was your sweet- 
est music, when perhaps there were playmates 
beside you whom you loved more than you now 
love gold. Be a child again in heart while yiMi 
are a man in understanding, and tlien you will 
be at ease without and at peace within." 

Paul made no reply, but turned away to hide 
the workings of his face, and with long strides 
crossed the ridge of the hill and disappeared. 
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The change of times of which Mr. Wallace 
was ever mitidTul came at last. At the end of 
three years ihe price of bar-iron was just lialf 
what it had been in the days we hare described. 
There were many perceivable reasons for this 
change. The pohticiil state of various •coun- 
tries was unsettled, and trade in general, there* 
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fore, disturbed, The quantity of iron produi 
by ihe flow of capital acid labour to that depart*] 
ment l)ad more llian met tlie immediate demand^ 
and there was a glut in the market. It waft. 
hope;! that this glut was only temporary; bu^ 
there was much doubt whetlier the demand for,' 
bar-iron from South Wales would ever again ba^i 
as extensive as formerly, for the Welsh iroi»-. 
masters had now rivals abroad. In America atut 
in various parts of Europe, establishments for tha' 
preparation of iron were beginning to flourish »H\ 
the expense of those of longer standing in outj 
own country. Where the iron-stone, coal, an4" 
limestone were of good quality, and the workt' 
were situated near some navigable river, theic 
produce could be brought into the market a^ 
little more than half the price for which th^ ' 
Welsh iron- masters could afford to sell theirs. , 
This circumstance seemed to destroy the hopei 
that the works in which we are interested could., 
ever more enjoy the prosperity which had bee^rJ 
their lot for a few years. Many a, sigh escaped 
from their masters as they were obliged to di, 
minieh their profits again and again ; and many 
a curse did the least wise amongst their peopla 
vent upon the French or the Americans who 
took thi^ir trade from them ; forgetting that b»< 
nature had scattered her mineral treasures ovet) 
various regions of the cartli, all their inhabitants 
have an equal right to use tliose treasures as tha 
interest of society may prompt. What men 
have to do is not to refrain, or to expect othefi, 
to refrain, from using the materials put within ths . 



reach of all ; but by induBlry and ingenuity so to 
improve the resources of art ae that the greatert 
possible number of men may share tlie benefit ;; 
in other words, that ihe produce may be mads 
ms excellent and as cheap as possible. To ren- 
der any article of production more and mor* 
cheap, and more and more excellent, is the onjf 
way to create a permanent demand ; as the com-, 
petition among producers which has always suh- 
eisted, and always will and ought to subsist, can 
only he met by bringing the article into mom 
general use. So that Mr. Wallace's labourers* 
instead of cursing their competitors on the othei 
side of the water, had better have aided their 
employer in devising means for improving hift 
manufacture, and tliua becoming better able to 
stand a competition which could not be pre- 
vented. 

Tlie nlTairs of the concern underwent perpe- 
tual and anxiouB consideration by the partnera. 
They thought apart, they consulted together, they 
exercised the greatest possible core to promota 
the interest of all concerned in all their measures. 
Knowing that it is an unfounded prejudice that 
the interests of the two parties united in produc- 
tion can be opposed to each other, they wished 
that their men should understand the reasons of 
their measures and approve of them, and were 
therefore ever ready to converse with such a» 
made theif complaints or proposed their doubta 
in a reasonable miumer. Some such tlicre were, 
ftnd some had alrejidy informed themselves suffix 
dently respectmg the fiuciuatiuns to which trade 
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is liable, to be more sony than surprised at the 
present state of tilings; but there were many 
more who were ignorant enough to suppose that 
their earnings were never to be JeBseneil, liow- 
ever the fortunes of their masters might be suffer- 
ing i and who made as heavy complaints at every 
mention of a reduction of wages aa if they had 
been treated with injustice. It was hard for the 
partners, who were as benevolent as tfiey were 
discreet, to bear these complaints in addition to 
their own change of fortune; but they would 
willingly have listened to them, if the grumblers 
would in turn have heard their reply. This, 
however, the men were unwilling to do. If they 
had chosen, they might have known that the 
affairs of ihe concern stood thus. 

The capital employed in this iron-work was 
made up, as we have seen, of three parts, — the 
implements of labour, the material on which 
labour was to be employed, and the subsistence, 
or wages, of labourers. — Of these three parts, 
the first, comprehending tlie buildings, ma- 
chinery, and tools, came under the head of fixed 
capital. Tlie second and third, comprehending 
the mineral material of the manufacture and the 
wages of the work-people who carried it on, 
constituted the reproducible capital of the con- 
cern. The fised capital had not itself brought 
in any profit ; its purpose had been to enable ttie 
reproducible capital to bring in a profit: that 
is, the furnaces and steam-engine had yielded no 
money themselves, but were netessary to bring 
the iron-stone into a, saleable shape. Wlien th« 



bor-iron sold well, it not only paid tlie owners 
the interest of Iho money tliey had laid out as 
fixed capital, and whatever they had spent ia 
iron-Htone and in wages, but a. great deal over for 
profit. This profit waB called their revenue, and 
out of it they paid the expenses of living, and 
then added what remained to their capital, which 
enabled them to employ more labour, to produce 
more iron, and therefore to increase again their 
revenue and their capital. If all had proceeded 
smoothly, if there had been a continually in- 
creasing demand and nu foreign competition, it 
is clear that the wealth of the partners anil the 
prosperity of the concern would have gone on 
continually increasing; but as it did not, a 
change in the employment of the capital becama 
necessary. 

It is common to speak of two kinds of re- 
venue. That which we liave mentioned, — the 
prufita of capital, — is called neat revenue; while 
the name of gross revenue is given to the whole 
return made to the capitaliat ; that is, his repro- 
duced capital and hie profits together make hia 
gross revenue, and his profits alone make his neat 
revenue. 

When the price of bar-iron fell, the gross re- 
venue was of course leas than it had been ; so 
that when the capital was replaced, a smaller 
neat revenue than usual remained, The partners 
immediately did what all wise men do in such a 
case, — they diminished the expenses of living. 
Mr. Bernard dismissed two of his household ser- 
K^ants, and did not indulge bin children with a 



joumey that year, and bought very few hooka, 
and left oiF many luxuries. Mr. Wallace laid 
down Ilia curricle ; and Ida lady sent away her 
maid and got her hand in again, as Paul would 
have said, to dreaa her hair. These retrench- 
menta did not effect oil the partners wished, and, 
for the first time since they opened their con- 
cern, they added nothing to their capital at the 
end of the year. The next year, though they 
retrenched still fiirther, their neat revenue was 
not enough for their family expenses, and they 
were compelled to consider what retrenchments 
they could carry into their business as well as 
their domestic managemenL They knew that 
the grand point they must aim at, for the sake of 
all, was to keep their capital entire; for the less 
capital they laid out, the less labour they could 
employ, and the less iron they would send into 
the market, and their gross and neat revenue 
would dwindle away year by year. 

It was evident that their fixed capital must be 
left as it was. Whenever any change was made 
in that department, it must be to add to it; nut 
by building more furnaces, but by substituting 
machinery, — hoarded labour, — for the labour 
which demanded wages; but this would not be 
done till the effect of a reduction of wages had 
been tried. Whatever change was made, there- 
fore, must be with respect to the reproducible 
capital. Could any economy be earned into the 
preparation of the iron-stone? The different 
parts of the process were pondered frequently 
with this view: and the result was, that no 
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^1 clisngc coulit at present be mode in the first fu* 

^1 won of the metul, but that the cinder which 

^B came from the refinery and the forge might, by 

^B being mixed with a particular kind of earth, be 

^H made to produce an inferior sort of iron wliicli 

^H would Belt well for certain purposes. The experi- 

^M tnent was tried and succeeded to some extent, 

^F tbou|;h not so triumphantly as was expected 

by Francis and his brother, who had turned 

their attention long and industriously to thin 

point, They had hoped that the piles of cinder 

which formed so ugly an object in their view 

would disappear by degrees under iheir new pro* 

cess ; but they were obliged to be content with 

using up that which was daily thrown off in thA 

manufacture of the superior kinds of iron, 

What was to be done besides 1 The outlay of 
reproducible capital in wages must be lessened. 
It was so. The first reduction was taken quietly ; 
the second excited murmurs among the ignorant, 
and fear and sorrow among the clear-sighted of 
the sufferers; the third occasioned threats of aO' 
lual rebellion. Some of the men refused to wotk 
for such wages, Tlieir masters explained to theni 
the necessity of keeping the works going, and 
continuing to produce as much iron as possible, 
U however low a price, in order to retain their 
f itand in the market as long as their capital could 
f be returned entire. The men once more sub* 
r Btitted, but were not long quiet. 
[ It became necessary to diminish the cost of 
K production still further, as prices continued t4 
riklL It was found th^ parts of the work which 
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were now dooc by hand could be done moru 
cbcaply by mechanical contrivances; and some 
new machinery was therefore introduced, and 
some men and boys dismissed. This created an 
outcry ; but how could it be helped 1 There 
was no other way of preserving the capital of llie 
concern, and on that capital every man belonging 
to it depended as much as the partners. The 
work-people to be diamiased were, of course, 
chosen from among the least industrious and 
able. It was hoped by their niaeters and neigh- 
bours that Ihey would carry their labour where it 
was more wanted, and leave the place in peace; 
but instead of this they remained till their last 
farthing was epent, trying to persuade otheis lo 
throw up iheir work unless liigher wages were 
given, and swearing at the machinety, and abus- 
ing the owners, to the great annoyance of all 
sober people, Some who went away to find 
work, returned continually to spread discontent 
wherever they could, and lo aggravate the exist- 
ing distress 'by ading iU-wUI to poverty and 
anxiety. On pay-days especially, they gathered 
round the doors when llie people went to receive, 
their wages, and laughed at them for tl)e small-. . 
ness of their earnings, and tried to exaaperat^ I 
them by reminding them how much was noffv ' 
done by wood and iron that was till lately 
wrought by human labour, and how prosperous 
they had all been once when less machinery was 
in use Some were too wise to be taken in by 
all this, and answered, that the new machinery 
was the consequence and not tlie cause of toa 
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nge of timea; and tlint prosperous as they 
were three years before, they might have beea 
more so if these mcchantciit improvements bitd 
been then in use. But iTiany more, who were 
ignorant or so dispirited as to he ready to take 
up any cause of complaint, allowed themselves to 
be deceived and persuaded that their employeri 
were conspiring to oppress them. 

It soon after happened, moat un fortunate! jr, 
that a boy, who had in charge the management 
of some oart of the new machinery, was careless,. 
and put nimself in the way of receiving a blow' 
on tiie head, which killed him on the spot.', 
There was no more reason to complain of the 
new machinery than the old on account of tliis 
accident. If the filler had allowed lumself to 
fall into the furnace, or the keeper had put him- 
self in the way of being burned when he tapped 
the hearth, or the catcher had thrust his arm in 
the way of being crushed by the rollers, no ono 
would have blamed anything but their own 
carelessness; and so it ought to have been in 
the present case. But the new invention was' 
now to bear the blame of everything, and peo' 
pie were present when the accident happened,' 
who took advantage of the occasion to work' 
upon the feelings of the diecontenleJ. It was a 
BOd scene. 

A sudden cry brought the overlooker to the' 
spot He found four or five people gathered' 
about the boy, who lay quite dead, with his skull- 
fractured and his bee distorted, so that he was a' 
terrible object. One man was holding forth in a' 




great passion, demandinfi; whether their lives 
were to be sported with at the Taney of those 
who chose to enjoy their luxuiiea at the coGt of 
tlie poor; if ihey must submit, not only to have 
their work done for them before their faces, but 
to be liable to be wounded and struck dead by a 
power which they could not resist ? A cool, 
wary-looking man, who stood by, appeared to 
check the furious orator, but in reality inflamed 
his passion. 

" You forget, my man," said he, " that it 
must be a pleasant thing to our employers to 
have slaves that want nothing to eat and drink, 
and ask no wages and make no eomplaints. 
They find us very troublesome, because we tell 
them we and our wives and little ones must live. 
Wood and iron have no such tales to tell, so no 
wonder they are preferred to us." 1 

"They have no such tales to tell; and tha 1 
saying is, that dead men tell no tales; but this 
boy," cried the passionate man, pointing to the 
body, " shall tell a tale that shall rouse the spirit 
of all the oppressed within many a mile. I will 
carry iiim from one end of the district to the 
other; and all that want redress shall follow in 
hia funeral train." 

" How will you frame your complaint?" 
asked the other quietly. " Our masters will 
laugh and ask if it is their fault that iron breaks 
bones. They will tell you that if the lad had 
been out of work, as tlicy want us all to be, tliia 
would not have happened. They will tell you 
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thiU if he liad been loitering about tho baket'i 
door, longinff for tlie food lie could not buy, in- 
■teail of being quietly at work " 

" O, my boy, my boy !" cried ft dreadful voice 
at tliis moment " J will Bee my boy, 1 will see 
who murdered liim, X will have revenge on who- 
ever murdered him ! O, you are cruel to keep 
me away ! 1 will have revenge on ye all !" 

It was the unhappy mother, who had heard 
that her eon was killnl, but did not know faow. 
She was so poHsesBed by the idea that he had 
been deatroyed by human force, that when ahe 
aaw him she was not undeceived, and continued 
to vow revenge. 

" Revenge ia not bo easy to be had," observed 
the (juiet man. " You may pull the machine to 
pieces, but it will feel nothing, and so do you no 
good ; and they that put up the machine are too 
high for the revenge of such as we are." 

" They are not," cried the passionate mat). 
" If we pull their works to pieces, we onlv take 
what is our right as wages; and do you think ft 
will not gall our masters to see us take our own f 
If it did not, would they not cive us our own f 
As for you, poor creature," he continued, ad- 
dresBing the mother, who was passionately wail- 
ing over the body, " take your own. Take the 
coW clay that should have been alive and strong 
before you this many a year. Close his eyea 
that always looked bright upon you. Nay, never 
grasp his hand in that manner. Those hands 
should have brought you bread when your own 
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aie feeble; they should have smoothed your pil- 
low when you could only have raised yours to his 
head to bless him. Cover up his face, you that 
stand there ! His mother will forget liia pretty 
smile, and this ghastly look of his will haunt 
her, night and day, till she goes to her grave. 
It is well he cannot smile again; it would make 
her forget her revenge." 

" Who dares talk of revenge ? Upon whom 
do you seek revenge 1" cried a powerful voio|> 
from the outskirts of the crowd, which had, bj[ 
this time, assembled. It was Paul, who had ar- 
rived so as to hear the last words, and had molt 
courage than the overlooker to interfere. 

" I demand revenge," shrieked the mother, 
starting up with clenched bands and glaring eyeii 
while her hair fell over her shoulders, 

" Was it you?" rephed Paul in a gentle voice* 
as he made his way to her. " I thought it haa 
been another voice. Come wilh me," he added; 
drawing her arm within his own; " I will take 
you home. He will follow," — seeing that she 
was going lo lay hold of the body. " They will 
bring him home, and you will be quieter there." 

" Quieter ! quiet enough when I shall have no 
son to speak to me night nor morning," cried 
the woman, bursting into another passion of 
grief. 

" She does not want quiet, she wants revenge, 
and it was my voice you heard say so," exclaim- 
ed the passiunate man. 

" Then you did not know what you were say- 
ing," replied Paul gravely. 

^1 
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" You bIihII say the same, you Bliall be one of 
US, or 1 will knock you down," cried the man, 

" 1 will not Bay so, for ntibo<Iy has been in-' 
jured that I know of " 

Paul could not proceed for the outcry. " Na. 
body injured ! Was it no injury for a widoir 
woman to have tier eon killed at hie work by Mt 
Unnalural accident like this ? She was as muclk 
injured as if Ills throat had been cut before lie» 
eyes by the masters' own hands." ln(lamed> 
more than ever by this outcry, the passionnt* 
man rushed upon Paul, and tried to knock hini' 
down. But Paul had the advantaj^e of being- 
cool, and was besides a very powerful man. He 
stood the attack, and then floored his adversary. 
It was a dreadful sight to eee the mother, who 
should by this lime have been hiding her grief 
at liome, helping the fight. The fiush and sneei 
of passion were on her face as she tried to ntlse 
and encourage the fallen man. Paul had nearly 
lost his temper on so unprovoked an attack; but 
one glance at the woman brought tears into hia 

At this moment the clatter of a horse's feot 
was heard, and Mr. Wallace, who liad been ab- ' 
sent from the works for some hourt<, rode up. 
The overlooker now seemed to recovor the use 
of liis limhs and his senses. He made way fot 
his employer, who showed by liis countenance 
more than by words how much he was shocked 
that such a scene should take place on such aa 
occasion. He rode between the two figlitcrs, 
ancj desired them to depart by opposite ways. 
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gave ihe unhappy woman into the charge of the 
overlooker, and sent the bystanders about their 
buBinesB. 

In half an hour, Mrs. 'Wallace, who had heard 
of the accident merely from common report, and 
knew none of the succeeding circumstances, was 
sitting beside the poor woman, endeavouring to 
comfort her and to keep her quiet from the in- 
truaions of her neighbours. This was construed 
into a new offence by the discontented ; and 
when the sufTerer was found to have changed het 
tone, to speak calmly of her loss, and {gratefully 
of the attentions that were paid (o her, she was 
told that the lady only came to speak her fair 
and make her give up her revenge. One s^ 
they had got something by their discontent alt 
ready, for it was a fine thing to see an elegant 
lady come on foot lo a labourer's cottage and sit 
down as if she lived in a cottage herself ; and 
another asked what sort of a story she had 
wheedled the mourner into believing about tho 
new machinery. 

The woman replied that it was not the firrt . 
time by many that Mrs. Wallace had come down • 
among them, to say nothing of the other ladies, 
who spoke with one or another every day of 
their lives. Mrs, Wallace was a tender-hearted • 
lady, she would say that for her, though shs 
seemed high when nothing happened to mako 
her take particular notice. She had never ao i 
much as mentioned the new machinery, and. 
knew nothing about it, it seemed. It was not 
lo be supposed that ladies were told all that was 
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going on Bt tlie works ; and though the ofTenea 
was iiot to be forgiven or forgotten, it wag to bt 
brought home to the imrtners and not to theii 
frmihui, to whom ehe, for one, should never 
Mention it. 

■• 'Tis all the lady's art," cried one. " Sh« 
liaa gained you over by a few soft words," uid 
another. ■' 1 wonder you let yourself tw w 
taken in," added a third ; so that the poor wo* 
man, who was of a cliangeable temper at all 
time*, and now weakened by wliat had Ijappened, 
was persuaded to think as ill of Mrs. Wallace w 
her neighbours would have her. 

When the lajly came early after breakfast the 
next morning, she observed that the children nui 
out to stare at her, and that their mothers looked 
scornfully upon her from the windows. Thh 
was very painful to her ; and she passed oB 
quickly till she reached the house of the woman 
she came to seek. The door was locked, and 
when she tapped to ask admittance, a lattice 
above was flung open, and she was told by t 
Hiucy voice that the person she wanted did not 
wish to be interrupted. 

" Will you come down, then, and let me 
Bpeak a few words to you about the funeral ? " 

The neighbour above drew back as if to repeat 
what was said. In a moment the mourner (who 
eould not be interrupted) took her place, and 
(breamed out like a, virago, as she looked, — 

" Let alone me and mine at your peril. Ther 
that killed my boy shall not bury him." And 
$he continued to pour out such a torrent of abuse 



that the lady, who had never before heard such 
language, was ready to sink to the ground. Her 
Bervant-boy, who had stayed a Utile behind on an 
errand, now came up, and looked 30 fierce on 
those who dared to insult his lady, that her fear 
of the consequences recalled her presence of 
mind. Wlien her spirit was once roused, no 
one had more courage or good sense. Deter- 
mining instantly what to do, she held up her 
finger as a sign to John to be quiet, laid her 
commands on him to make no reply to anything 
that was said, and stood at the window-sill to 
write a few words on a shp of paper which she 
bade him carry to Mr. Bernard or one of his 
sons, absolutely forbidding him to let her hus- 
band know, even if he should meet him, how 
siie was placed. 

" I cannot leave you, ma'am, among these 
wretches," cried John, looking round on the 
mob of women and children who were coU 
lecling, 

" Bo not call them wrutches, or look as if 
there was anything [o be afraid of," said his 
mistress, " but make haste, and then come to me 
under tiiat tree," 

What she had written was, " Say nothing to 
my husband, but come and help me to clear up 
a mistake of some consequence." When John 
disappeared with the note, which everybody had 
seen her write, the cry of abuse rose louder than 
ever. It was hard to bear; but the lady felt that 
if she retreated now, she should lose her own aad 
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injure her liUBband's influence for ever among 
tlieK people. The t)ioug]it came across her, too, 
that slie miglit owe some of this to the reserve of 
her usual demeanour ; and as a punishment bIso 
she resolved to stand it well. She therefore only 
made her way to the tree she had pointed out, 
and sat down under it ; a necessary proceeding, 
for she could scarcely stand. Tliere she waited 
for John's return willi Mr. Bernard, longing to 
look every instant whether they were coming, but 
carefully refraining from turning her liead that 
way, leat the people should see her anxiety. 

" What is all this ?" cried Mr. Bernard, when 
at length lie arrived breathless, with John at his 
heels, wiping hia broWB, " Have these people 
dared to tiurt you ?" 

" No : they have only railed at me, so that I 
could not make myself heard; and I want you 
to help me to find out why. Keep your temper, 
I implore you. I sent for you instead of my 
husband, because I was afniid he would not com- 
mand himself." 

John was eager to explain why he had been 
so long. Mr. Bernard was not at the office, as 
John expected. Mr. Wallace was, and John had 
much ado to avoid telling him ; but he held Ids 
peace and went on Ids errand. It seemed as if 
he had been gone for hours, he said, for he did 
not know what might have happened in his ab- 

Mr. Bernard knew more of the present dispo- 
Bition and complaints of the people than Mrs. 
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■Wallace, and — what was on thiB occasion of aa 
much consequence — he had a, stronger voice ; BO 
that he soon got to the bottom of the matter. 

He showed ihem the folly of supposing that 
the lady's object waa different now from what it 
had been in many former cases where she hod 
shown kindness ; and began to rate them soundly 
for their ingratitude and savage behaviour, whea 
the lady interceded for them. When he slopped 
to listen to her, there was a dead silence. She 
said that she did not wisli them to be reproached 
more than she was sure they would soon reproach 
themselves ; that she did not come among them 
for the sake of making them grateful to her, hut 
in order lo show her good-will at times when 
good-wili is worth more than anything else that 
can be given. As long as her neighbours were 
willing to accept this good-will as freely as it was 
offered, she stiould come among them, unde- 
terred by the mistakes about her motives which 
a few might fall into ; but that no person was 
called upon to encounter a second time such 
treatment as she had met with that day ; and 
therefore, nnlesa she was sent for, she should 
not appear among them again. If ibis should 
be the last time they siiould ever speak to one 
anotiier, she hoped they would remember it was 
not by her wish, but their own. 

The people were now in a condition to hear 
reiison, and they believed the lady's assurance, 
that when she came down the day before, she 
knew nothing whatever of the cause of the boy'a 
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death, and wu silent on the Buhject of the new 
mnchinery only because she had no idea how 
mucli the people were thinking and feeling on 
the suliject. She was ready henceforth to taik 
about it aa much as they pleased. 

When she stood up and took Mr. Bernard's 
arm to go homewards, nothing could exceed the 
attenlion of the people — so changeable were 
they in theit moods. One brought water, which 
the lady accepted with a kind smilo \ and glad 
she was of it, for she was very tiiirsty. The 
mourner's door waa now wide open; and, with 
in any curtseys, Mrs. Wallace was invited to enter 
and rest herself. This, however, slie declined 
for the present day. The mothers called their 
children off as a huntsnian calls offhis dogs, and 
the hunted lady was at last left in peace with 
her friend and her servant. When Mr. Bernard 
had left her safe at home, her spirits sank. She 
did not fail into iiysterics, nor alarm her house- 
hold with an account of what she had gone 
through i but she sat alone in her dressing- 
roum, dropping many a bitter tear over the 
blindness and folly of the people whose Iiappiness 
seemed quite overthrown, and unable to keep 
down a thousand fears of what was to happen 
next. 
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The delusion that the improvement in ma^hiaeiy 
was the cause of a cliange in the times, and not 
the consequence of the future remedy for such 
a change, had become too general and too 
(irmly established in this society to be removed 
by a few explanations or strong impreBsions 
here and there. Discontent grew hourly ; and 
the complaints wluch had before been divided 
between the American and French iron-worka, 
the rivala in the neighbourhood, the government 
of the country, and the whole body of customers 
who would not give so high a price as formerly 
for their iron, were now turned full upon the 
new machinery and those who bad set it up. 
Growlingg met the ears of tlie partners wbere- 
ever they turned ; the young men bad to keep 
a constant restraint upon their tempera, and the 
ladies directed their walks where thp.j might be 
out of hearing of threats which alarmed or mur- 
muriags wliich grieved them. 

Two days after Mrs. Wallace's adventure, her 
husband, on rising from the break fast -table, saw 
Armstrong cmning in at the gate. 

" It is a sign of the times that you are here,'' 
said he, as he shook hands with the old man. 
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" As your discretion may direct when you 
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have heard my alory," replied the old man 
gravely. 

Mr. Wallace looked doubtfully at him, »s if 
to ask whether they had not better save his wife 
from alarm by being private. AmiBtrong un- 
derstood him. 

" Sit down, madam, if you please," said lie. 
" Women are not often so cowardly aa they are 
eaid to be, if they are bi\t treated fairly, and 
given to understand what ihej are to expect. It 
is too much to look for courage from such as 
know that the worst they have to dread is often 
kept from them. So you shall hear, ma'am, and 
iudge for yourself. Only do not turn pale before 
1 begin, or you will make me look oslmmed of 
having so little to IcU." 

Comforted by the end of this speech as mnch 
as she had been alarmed by the beginning, Mrs. 
Wallace smiled in answer to her husband's 
anxious looks, and drew her chair to listen. 

Armstrong related that he had observed from 
his garden, after working hours the evening 
before, an unusual number of people sauntering 
about a iield at a considerable distance from his 
dwelling. He had called his housekeeper out to 
look and guess what it might be. She had once 
Been Punch in a field with a crowd; and her 
only idea, therefore, was that it might be Punch ; 
and when her master sent her for his telescope, 
she fixed it at the window before she brought it, 
and was almost sure she saw a stand with a red 
curlain such as she had seen when Punch ap- 
peared to her. Her master, however, who was 
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not apt to see visions through hia glass, could 
make out nothing but that all the people in the 
field seemed to be now collected in one place, 
and that one man was raised above the rest, and 
apparently haranguing them. He instantly re- 
solved to go, partly from curiosity, and partly 
because he expected to hear complaints of the 
management of the neighbouring concern, com- 
plaints which, kind-hearted as he was, he loved 
to hear, because they confirmed his prejudtcea, 
which were dearer to him than even hia friend 
Mr. Wallace or Mr. Wallace's genUe wife. He 
did not give the account of liis motives exactly 
as we have given it; but he conveyed it clearly 
enough by what he said to make Mr. and Mrs. 
Wallace glance at each other with a smile. 

He arrived on the spot only in time for the 
conclusion of the last speech, from which he 
gathered that the object of the meeting was to 
consider what measures should be taken with 
their employers to induce them to alter such of 
their plans as were displeasing to their men ; and 
that it was determined that a deputation should 
wait upon the partners to demand that the quan- 
tity of labour which was displaced by machinery 
should be restored to human hands. In order to 
try the disposition of the masters, it was also 
to be demanded that every man, woman, and 
child in the society, except the few necessary to 
attend to the furnaces, should be allowed to fol- 
low the funeral of the deceased boy the next 
day. If both requests were refused, the people 
were to take their own way about attending the 
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fuiierHl, and another meeting was to be lieli] 
round the boy's grave, ns soon ae the service was 
over, AmiBtronfj's deBcri]ition of the vehemence 
with wliicli tliis last resolution was agreed to, 
convinced Mr. Wallace that it was time to take 
more deeidad measures for keeping the peace 
than he had yet thought would l>e neceaiiai^. 
While he was musing, Armstrong continued, — 

■' 1 hate your iron-work, and ovarylhing (not 
everyhody) belonging to it, as you know; but 
I had rather see it quietly given up than pulled 
to piecet. So, if you will let me, I will go and 
lell the magittratei in the next town the condition 
you are in, and bid them send a sufficient force 
for your safety. 1 am afraid there is no chance 
of your giving up your new-fangled machinery." 

'' No chance whatever," replied Mr. Wallace 
decidedly. " If we give up that wo give up the 
bread of the hundreds who depend on us for 
employment. By means of this machinery, we 
can just manage to keep our business going, 
without laying by any profit whatever. If we 
give up any one of our measures of economy, 
the concern must be closed and all these people 
turned adrift. 1 shall tell them so, if they send 
a deputation to-day." 

Armstrong contented himself with shaking his 
head, as he had nothing wherewith he could 
gainsay Mr. Wallace. At length he aaked what 
Mr. Wallace chose to do. 

" To refuse holh demands, stating my reasons. 
1 am sure my partner will act with me in this. 
As lo j'ourkind oifer ofgoiiigtolliemagistrflles. 
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I will, if you please, consult him, and let you 
know in nn liour or two. 1 have little doubt we 
shall accept your services; but I can do nothing 
so important without Mr. Ceniard's concunence, 
Wiicre will my messenger find you ! " 

" At home in my garden. But take care how 
you choose your messenger. Some of the people 
Miw me in the field last night, and if anyhody 
goes straight from you to me to-day, they may 
Buspect something. 1 took care to come by a 
round-about way wliere nobody could see me ; 
and by the same way 1 shall go back." 

" But why go back 1 Why not stay where 
nobody will be looking for you?" 

" Because home is one stage of my journey to 
the town, and I can slip away quietly from my 
own gate. By Ihe way, your messenger must bk 
one who will not blab his errand to my house- 
keeper or to any one he may meet. Peg ia 
silent enough when there is no one for her to 
speak to ; but we cannot tell in these strange 
days who may cross her path." 

Who should the messenger be 1 Mrs. Wallace 
offered her services, thinking that a lady would 
hardly be suspected ; but her husband would not 
hear of her stirring out that day. 

" Why not use a signal t " asked Armstrong 
at length. " A white handkerchief telle no tales, 
and I can see your windows plainly enough with 
my glass from my garden hedge. So hang out 
your flag and I shall know. " 

This was at once pronounced the best plan ; 
and it was agreed that at three o'clock precisely 
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(by which time t!ie temper of the deputation 
would be known) Annstrong should watch for 
the signal. If he shw a while handkerchief, all 
would be well, and he might stay at home ; if a 
red, he was to go to the magiatiatea and state 
the case, and leave them to judge what force 
should be provided for the defence of the works. 
Mr. Wallace furnished the old man with a writtea 
certificate that he was authorised by the firm, and 
then bidding his wife hope for the best, hastened 
away to business. Armstrong slso look his 
leave ; and the three meditated, as they pursued 
their different occupations, on the ignorance and 
weakness through which members of the Banifl 
society, who ought to work together for the good 
of each and all, are placed in mutual opposition, 
and waste those resources in contest which ought 
to be improved by union. 

During the whole morning the partners ro- 
mained on the spot in expectation of the message 
they were to receive from the great body of 
their work people ; but none came. All went 
quietly on with their business as if no unusual 
proceeding was meditated; so that when two 
o'clock came, Mr. Wallace went home to com- 
fort his wife with the tidings that she might hang 
out a white flag. There was no use in specu- 
lating on what had changed the plan of the dis- 
contented; it was certain that no pretence re- 
mained for sending for civil or military protec- 
tion. Relieved, for the present, of a load of 
anxiety, the lady ran up stairs to prepare her 
s/fftial with a step as liglit aa r-kj mCa wWv *» 
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had ever led off a dance ; while, on the distant 
height, Margaret wondered what had poBsessed 
John Armstrong that he could not mind his work 
this day, but must he peeiing through his glass 
every minute, till, after a long, low whistle, he 
laid it aside and looked no more. She was 
almost moved to ask him what he had seen ; but 
hahit was stronger than impulse with her, and 
ehe held her peace. 

When Mr. Wallace went down to the works 
again, he observed that Paul, who, as furnace- 
keeper, was accustomed to keep his eye on his 
work as steadily as an astronomer on a newly- 
discovered star, looked up as his employer's step 
drew near, and met his eye witli a glance full of 
meaning. Mr. Wallace stopped ; but as several 
people were by, explanation was impossible. 

" Paul, I want to know- -but there is no use 

in asking you a question while you are busy. 
You will be meddlwi with by nobody at this time 

" I had rather be questioned in broad day, 
when 1 am about my work," replied Paul with 
another quick glance, " than at night when I 
am snug at home and think it is all over till the 
next day." 

" O ho !" though M Walla e " I under- 
stand. Well, but," he o ti ued the question 
I was going to ask no abou your furnace- 
work, but one of you othe trad s If I came 
to you in the eve els ppose you would 
holt your door and s nd me away without an 
answer." 
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*' Not BO," Eoid Paul 1 " Tot I think every n 
that uks a. fair queslion ahould have a plain k^ 
■wer- Such a one I ivuuld ((ivc with all civilitj^ 
but when that was ilotie, 1 ehould wy ihii wm 
DO time for talk, and wish you good eveiung." 

" And if I would Dot go till I had got ailt' 
Vanted, would you call JoneaandluBladB to tur^ 
DM out by force t" 

" Not the first time ; hut if you grew angiy 
it being- Bent away, I sliould take good caie hoW' 
I let you come near me again in a nasBion. J£ 
you put a finger on tny work-bencb, I shouU 
call the Joneaea to rap your knuckles and Of 
' Hands off!' So you see, air, what you have to 

" You are a strange fellow," eaid Mr. Wal- 
lace ; " but 1 thank you for warning me how to 
behave." 

" It would be well if he behaved himself a 
little more mannerly," said one of the work- 
people near. " If aiij' of ua were to threaten a 
gentleman in that manner, what an outcry there 
would be about it !" 

" Paul is an oddity, and doea not mind beings 
thought BO." observed Mr. Wallace. " But ho 
ehowa w the respect of doing our work well, and 
taking aa much care of oui interests as if they 
were his own. Blunt speech and fair deeds fin 
me, rather than fair words and rough deeds." 

" What do you think of rough worda a 

deeds together V said another workman. " They 
seem likely to be the order of the day.'' 
|( "No man is bound lo put up with t 
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replied bis erapioyer. " Here, at Jeastj they shall 
not be bome. 

The man's companion jogged his elbow, and 
he said no mote. 

The partnerB, in communicating with each 
oilier, agreed that it was probable, iiom what 
Paul had said, thai a tumultuous demand for 
leave to attend the next day's funeral would be 
made that night. As it was scarcely likely that 
the people would proceed to violence before the 
churchyard meeting they had appointed, it was 
determined that theit absurd demand should be 

The gates of both dwellinge were early closed 
that evening-, and the doors well fastened. The 
ladies were not kepi in ignorance of what was 
expected ; for their companions had confidence 
in their courage, and remembered besides that it 
would add much to whatever confusion might 
occur to have consternation withia the house, at 
the same time as tumult without. 

It must be owned that Mrs. Wallace fell iato 
a reverie more than once while her husband read 
to her ; and that the young ladies at Mr. Ber- 
nard's played their duet more by rote than con 
amore this night. In all tlie pauses they listened 
for shouting or the trampling of feet ; and when 
they had done, theit father himself opened the 
shutters, and looked out and commanded silence. 
The moon had not risen, and there was no light 
but from the fumace-firea below, which sent up 
a red cloud into tfie sky ; and there was no sound 
but tho distant roar and rumble of the works. It 
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vaa a warm evening, and the family stood f( 
Bome time at the op«n window, talking littlo, 
but some trying to distinguish the stars tliioug^ 
the columns of smoke, and others wonderingf 
what would have happened by the same hour tha 
next night, while tlie little ones kept as quiet aft 
possible in the hope that their papa and MnV 
Sydney would forget to send them to bed, 

" Father!" cried Frank, " I saw a man lea 
the hedge, — there,— in that corner." All ha 
beard the rustling among the shrubs. 

" Who is there?" demanded Mr, fiemard. 

" Shut your ahuttera. Sir, I advise you," sa., 
Jones in a low voice. " They are near, and 
they should not see your lights as tliey turn ths 
comer. I ran on firat, and Paul is gone witb ■ 
the party to Mr. Wallace's. I must make hasts 
and join them again before I am missed. I onl; 
came to see that you were fast." 

" Will they proceed to violence to-night?" 
asked Mr. Bernard before he closed the window,* 

" No fear if you are decided and civil-spoken J 
but I won't answer for so much for to-morrow.'; 

So eaying, Jones ran off and climbed thK 
hedge again, that he might drop in at the reaz 
of the party, the glare ofwhose torches began to 
appear at the turn of ihe road. 

" Upstairs, all of you, and let nobody appear 
at the windows but my lads and myself," sai4 
Mr. Bernard, " And do not he afraid. Yovt 
heard that there is no fear of violence to-n 

There n 



l_!tf the 



knocking and ringii 
door before {ill the family were up -* — 
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■' What do you want with me T' aulted Mr. 
Bernard, throwing up a sash of the gecond story. 

" We want, in the first place, your promise to 
take to pieces ttie new machinery, which keeps 
BO many people out of work, and never to use 
it again witliout (he consent of all parties con- 
cerned." 

" A reasonable request, truly ! I helieve there 
is more to be said, to bring us into the same 
mind on that point, than can be got through in 
a short sumraer's night." 

" Answer us Yes or No," cried the speaker. 

" Tell him the conditions," said the man next 
to him. " Let him know what he has to expect 
either way." 

" No ; tell me of no conditions," said Mr. 
Bernard ; " I deny your right to impose any, and 
1 will not hear them. As long as my partners 
and 1 are in business, we will keep the manage- 
ment of our own concerns. So say nothing of 

" Answer us Yea or No, then,'' repeated the 
first speaker. " Will you puil down the ma- 
chinery, or win you not ?" 

" I will not. So you have my answer. My 
reasons are at your service whenever you choose 
to ask fur them in a proper time and manner.'' 

Tlie crowd murmured nt the mention of 
reasons; but a man who flitted about among 
them, urged them to bring forward their second 
demand. This man was Jones ; and his object 
was to shorten llie scene, and get the people to 
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" Your reply is tnken down, Sir—" 

" Where it will nuver be forgotten," growled 
a Jeep voice, 

" And wc proceed to request that all th* 
people in the works may attend the funeral of 
Jamea Fry to-morrow, and not return to work 
till the next day, with the exception of tbo 
■malleai number necessary to keep the furnaces." 

" For what purpose?" 

" For the purpose of expressing their abhor" 
rcncc of the means by which the boy came b]r 
his death," 

" What could make you suppose my partner 
and I should grant your request!" 

"Not any idea that you would like it, certainljr. 
But what should tiinder our taking leave, if you 
will not give it V 

" Hear my answer, and then spend to-morrow 
as you may choose. I refuse pennission to any 
man to quit the work he Las agreed to perform, 
with the exception of the four named by the 
boy's mother to attend the funeral. All besides 
who quit their work to-morrow, quit it for ever." 

" Suppose we make you quit your works V 
cried an insolent voice. 

" You have it in your power to do so by with- 
drawing your labour ; but the day when yonder 
furnaces are out of blast will be the day of your 
ruin. If you force us to choose between two 
evils, we had rather close our concern, and go 
whence we came, than carry on the most pros- 
tieroufl business under the control of tliose who 
r capita! for subsistence." 
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Another murmur arose at the last eentence. — 
" We will Boon see what hecomea of your capi- 
tall" " Wlial ia your CBpital to ua, if you are 
BO afraid of having anybody to touch it but yout- 
•elvea V " We will carry away our labour, and 
then much good may your capital do you !" 

" Just aa much, and no more," said Mr. Ber- 
nard, " than your labour can do without our 
capital Remember, it is not our wish that the 
two powera should be separated to the ruin of 
uB all. If you llirow up your work to-morrowi 
our concern is ruined. If you will Lave a little 
patience, and supply your Bliare of our contract, 
we may all see belter days. Judge for your- 

lie shut down the window and cloBed the ehul- 
ters. Tlie crowd below, after uttering various 
strange noises, and vehemently cheering senti- 
ments proposed by their leaders, dispersed, and 
by midnight the shrubbery looked as still in the 
moonlight aa if no intruder's step had been there,, 

A nearly similar scene, with a conesponding 
conclusion, had been exhibited at Mr. Wallace's, 
As soon as the people were gone, that gentleman 
determined to lose no time in communicating 
witli ArmHtrong, as it was now evident that nro- 
teciioii would be necessary if the people clioaq 
to gratify their passions by attending the funeral 
and Bubaequent meeting. 

Mr. Wallace was little ilisposed for sleep, and 
thought a moonlight walk would refresh him, 
and remembered that he should he his own safcsi 
messenger ', so when all was silent, he iseL forth. 
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H telling liis wife that he should be bark within 
^1 iffo lioura, wiien be lioped to ii)fomi her tliat 
^ft Atmstrong; was gone to beBpeok the Decessary 
^H ueiHlance. 

^^ It was just eleven when he reached the steps 
below Armstrong's gate. As he climbed the 
gate, the dog barked, growled, and made ready 
for a spring, 

" How now, Keeper I" cried the master from 
within and liis guest without, at the same mo- 
ment. The dog knew Mr. Wallace's voice, but 
waa not sure enough of his man, muffled in a 
cloak as he was, to give over his alarm at once. 
Ho leaped and frisked about, still growling 
while the old man held forth a gleamine pisttH 
in the moonlight from his lattice. " Stand off, or 
I'll fire," cried he. But when he heard " Do not 
be in a hurry to ahoot your friend Wallace," he 
was in greater alarm than before. He hastened 
to let in his guest, that he might hear what had 
happened. 

Mr. Wallace observed with some Burpriae that 
he had not called the old man from his bed. 
Armstrong had been sitting, with his labourer's 
dresa on, beaido the table, where lay ius open 
Bible, his pistols, his spectacles, and the lamp. 
Before the visiter had time to ask what kejit his 
friend up so late, the housekeeper put bet night- 
capped head into tlie room. 

" No thieves, Peg," said her master, and the 

head withdrew ; for Margaret did not see that she 

had any business with what brought Mr. Wallace 

E^here at bo strange an hour, Her master was 
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quite of her mind ; for, when it was settled what 
lie was to do, lie tapped at her door and only said, 

" 1 am going out, and if I should not be back 
till dinner to-morrow, don't be frightened. Keeper 
will take good care of you." 

And tlien he set off to rouse the magiatrates, 
while Mr. Wallace proceeded homewards, pausing 
now and ihen to hear whether all was quiet below, 
and watching how the twinkling lights went out 
(so much later than usual) one by one in the cot- 
tage windows. 



Chapier VIII. 
UPROAR. 
Early the next morning a messenger came to 
the Joneses' door to let them know that the ftine- 
ral procession would form at the widow Fry's, at 
eight o'clock, and that punctuality was particu- 
larly requested. Paul asked what this message 
meant, as nobody in that house was going to 
attend. The messenger was sorry for it. He had 
been ordered to give notice from house to bouse, 
and he believed almost every body meant to go. 

" Then, Jones," said Paid, "the sooner we are 
off to our work the better. Example may do 
something in such a case." 

These two and a few others went to their work 
earUer than usual, for the sake of example. 
More kept close at home, and only came forth 
when the procession was out of sight, creeping 



I quietly to their buaineBs, as if they were uhnnied 
I or Bfroid. Uut by far the ij^reater number fol- 
I Iswed the coffin to its burial-place in a cLiirch- 
I jkA among the hills, near the Rantera' place of 
* meeting. Theae walked arm in arm, four abrenat, 
keeping a gloomy silence, and looking neither to 
the right hand nor to the lefL 

It had oc[:urred to Mr. Bernard that the cler- 
gyman who was to perform the service might 
exert a very uaefiil influence in favour of peace 
over those who were brought together on auch 
an occasion. He therefore Bent a letter to him 
by a man and horse, communicating the present 
position of aRaira. 

The clergyman was young and timid; and 
being unable to determine wliat he should do, 
he did the very worst thing of all : he escaped 
in an opposite direction, leavinR no account 
of where lie might be found. He was waited 
for till the people, already in an irritable mood, 
became very impatient; and when a party, who 
had gone to hie house to hasten him, brought 
news of his abaence, the indignation of the crowd 
was unbounded. Tliey at once jumped to the 
conclusion that their employera had chosen to 
prevent the intennent taking place, and to delay 
them thus for the sake of making fools of them. 
ITiey forgot, in their rage, that their masiera' 
beat policy was to get the coffin of tlie poor lad 
underground and out of sight as aoon as possible, 
and to conciliate rather tlian exasperate their 
people, 
Mrs. Wallace kept aa constant a watch from 
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her upper windows this day as sister Ann in 
Blue-lieanl. Many a cloud uf dust did she fancy 
Bhe saw on Ihe distant road^ many a time dtd 
she tremble when any sound cama over tlie brow 
of the opposite hilU. All her hopes were fixed 
on the highway; all her fears upon the path to 
the churchyard. The safety of the concern, and 
perhaps of her husband, seemed to depend on 
whether the civil or rebellioua force should arrive 
first It was not long doubtful. 

The crowd came pouring over the opposite 
ridge, not in order of march as Ihey went, hut 
pell-mell, brandishing clubs and shouting as if 
every man of them was drunit. In front was a 
horrid figure. It was the mother of the lad who 
had been placed in Itis grave without Clirislian 
burial. The funeral festival seemed likely to be 
as little Christian as the manner of interment, to 
judge from the frantic screams of his mother, 
and the gestures with which she pointed to the 
works as the scene where the people must gratify 
their revenge. 

They made a sudden halt at the bottom of the 
hill, as if at the voice of a leader; and then, 
forming themselves rapidly into a compact body, 
they marched almost in silence, but with ex- 
treme rapidity, till they had surrounded the build- 
ing they meant first to attack. The labourerB 
in it hod but just time to escape by a back way 
before the doors were down and a hundred hands 
busy within knocking the machinery to pieces, 
and gutting the place. This done, they went to 
a second and a third building, when there aroaa 
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K Budden cry of " fire !" Tlie lenders rushed 
out and saw indeed a volume of smoke making 
its way out uf the doors and windows of one 
of t!ie oDices where the books were kept and 
tlie wages paid. The least ignorant among the 
rioters saw at a glaucc that this kind of de- 
atruction would ensure the total ruin of the iroa- 
work and of all belonging to it With vehe- 
ment indignation they raised three groans far 
the incendiary, and hastened tu put out the fire 
and save the books and papers. At the door 
they met the furious woman Ihey liad mede one 
of their leaders, brandishing a torch and glory- 
ing in the act she had done. Her former com- 
panions looked .full of rage, and shook their fiata 
at her as they passed. 

" Stop lier ! Lay her fast, or she will be the 
ruin of us all," cried several voices. With some 
difficulty this was done, and the poor wretch con- 
veyed to her own house and locked in. 

It was a singular sight to see the gentlemen 
and Paul, and a portion of the mob labouring 
together at the fire, while the rest of the rioters 
were pushing their work of destruction, unre^ 
sisted hut by the small force of orderly work- 
people, which they soon put to flight. It waa 
the aim of the leaders to show that they confined 
their vengeance to the machinery ; but when 
vengeance once begins, there is no telling where 
it will stop. The very sight of the Gre was an 
encouragement to the evil-disposed, and many 
thefts were committed and much violence doos 
iad BO GOSDection with macbjji^t 
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Paul was among the most active of the de- 
fenders. Seeing tliat as many hands aa could 
assist were engaged at the fire, he bethought 
himself of a building where there was a great 
deal of valuable machinery which was likely to 
fal! a sacrifice if undefended. He ran thither 
and found all quiet. He locked himself in and 
began to barricade the windows. He had not 
half done when the rioters arrived, and, finding 
the door fastened, applied tu the window. This 
was soon forced ; but then Paul ap|)eared with a 
huge iron bar, with which he threatened to break 
the sculls of all who came within reach. He 
stood at some height above them, ao as to have 
greatly the advantage over them, and there was 
a moment's pause. Some were for forcing the 
door, but they did not know how many iron 
bars might be ready there to fall on the heads of 
those who first entered. " Smoke them out!" 
was the cry at length, and half a dozen lighted 
torches were presently thrown in, Paul stamped 
out as many as he could reach with either foot ; 
but while he was trying to do this wtth one which 
had already caught some light wood beside it, 
three men took advantage of his attention being 
divided to leap up to the window, wrench his bar 
from him, and fling it down below. Paul lost 
not his presence of mind for a moment. He 
snatched Up a blazing torch in each hand, and 
thrust them in the faces of his enemies, who, not 
much relislung this kind of salute, jumped down 
again whence they came. '* It is my turn to 
smoke out," cried lie ; but this was his last act 



of defence. The ihree men bad been long enongh 
B the window to perceive that Paul was the en- 
. re garrison of the place ; and wliile tliey kept 
I 1^ a show of attack at t}ie window, the door was 
I Ibrced, and the building lilled without reaietaQcCi 
When it was aboul holt gutted, Paul thought he 
beard a welcome uiuiid without above the crash- 
ing and cries within. It was the galloping of 
horse ; and the aabrea of soldiers were soon seen 
glittering in the red hght from the fire. They 
Tode up and surrounded the building, making 
Paul, who was still astride on the window, their 
first prisoner. He smiled at this, knowiDg he 
should soon be set free ; but he was presently 
touched by the earnestness with wldch eome of 
the guilty protested his innocence and begged 
his discharge. When one of the masters came 
up and had him released, he had a painful duty 
to perform in pointing out which of the people 
who remained cooped up in the place h»d been 
tiie most guilty. He was, however, suQiciently 
aware of its being a duty to do it without flinch- 
ing ; and he marked the men who had first 
broken the window, thrown the first torches, and 
burst in the door. 

The work of destructioa was now stopped ; 
but the state of things was little less wretched 
than if it had continued. The partners were 
seen in gloomy conference with the commanding 
officer. The steady workmen, whose means of 
substBtence bad been destroyed before their faces, 
stood with folded arms gazing on the smoke 
iciich slowly rose from the ruins. There was a 
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dull silence in the empty building where the 
prisoners were guarded by a ring of eoldien, 
who sat like bo many atatuee on their horeei. 
At the bouses of the partners there were sentinels 
at the gates and before the parlour windowi, 
anil the ladies witliin started every time a horse 
pawed the gravel walk. The anxious house- 
keeper, meantime, was trying to keep the fright- 
ened servants in order ; for they had much to do 
in preparing refresbnienta for the soldiers. But, 
perhaps, the most wretched of all were those who 
hid their grief within their humble homes. The 
little children, who were forbidden by their 
mothers to stray beyond the rows of tabouTers' 
cottages, came running in with tidings from time 
to time, and many times did the anxious wife, 
or sister, or mother, lift her head in the hope of 
hearing " Father is coming over the green," or 
" John ia safe, for here he is," or " Now we 
shall hear all about it, for Will is telling neigh- 
bour so and so;" and as often was the raised 
head drooped again when the news was " Neigh- 
bour such-a-one is a prisoner," or " Neiglibour 
Brown is crying because her son is going to jail," 
or " Mary Dale is gone down to try and get 
sight of her husband, if the soldiers will let her ; 
for she won't believe lie set fire to any place." 

Again and again the children resolved, " I 
won't go in to mother any more till she has done 
crying," and again some fresh piece of bad 
news sent them in to make the tears flow afresh. 

It was found that the prisoners could cot be 
removed till the nasX day; and when food, and I 
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drink, and straw to sleep on was being supplied 
to them, it was melancholy to see how the rela- 
tionB of the men wandered about hoping tu find 
means to speak tu one oi another. Many an 
entreaty waa addressed to the soldiers just to be 
pemiitled to step up to the window between the 
tiorset, and nee whether John, or Will, or George 
wanted anything or had anythins to say. Thia 
could not of course be allowed ; uut it was long 
after dark before the last lingerer had shut her- 
self into her cheerless home to watch for the 
morning. 

That morning rose fair and bright as a June 
morning can be. Mr. Wallace opened ihe shut- 
ters of his drawing-room, where, with Mr. Bei 
nard, he had passed the night, arranging plar 
for their next proceedings, and writing letters to 
their partners in London respecting the readiest 
mode of closing their concern; and to their law 
officers, respecting the redress which they should 
obtain for the injury done to their property. 
The crimson light of the dawn, the glittering of 
the dew on ihe shrubs, and the chcruping of the 
waking birds, were so beautiful a contrast to the 
lamp-light and silence witiiin, that Mr. Wallace 
felt his spirits rise at once. They were at onee 
depressed, however, when he saw the glancing of 
weapons in the first rays of the sun, and observed 
that the furnaces were out, and that all the scene, 
usually so busy, was as still as if it had been 
wasted by the plague. Manly as he was, and 
well as he had sustained himself and every- 
, body Hbout bim till now, he could not bear these 
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changes of feeling ; and tears, of which he had no 
leason to be aBliamed, rolled down his cheeku. 

" You dread tlie sending off the priaonera," 
said his partner. " So do I ; and the sooner we 
can get it done llie better." 

They therefore went out and saw ihat their 
sentinels wore properly refreshed, and that every 
thing waa prepared for their departure as speedily 
as might be. No one who walked about the 
place that morning could lliintc for a moment 
that any further violence was to be apprehended. 
The most restless spirits were well guarded ; and 
of those who were at large, all, the injurers and 
the injured, seemed equally subdued by sorrow 
and fear. 

Just as the great clock of the works struck 
eight, a waggon drew up to the door of the 
buiiding where the prisoners were conlined. In 
a few minutes the whole populalion was on the 
spot. The soldiers kept a space clear, and 
obhged the people lo form a half-circle, within 
which stood the partners and the commanding 
officer ; and here the relations of each prisoner 
were allowed to come as be was brought ouL 
The parting was so heart-breaking a scene that 
it was found necessary to shorten it ; and for the 
sake of the prisoners themselves, it was ordered 
that they should only take one farewell embrace. 
Some took a shorter leave still ; for there were 
wives and sisters — though not one mother — who 
would not own a relation in disgrace, and hid 
themselves when entreated by ihe prisoner lo 
ecmeandsay "Farewell." The entreaty was not 
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in one fnttance Teoeated. A look of gloomy 
displeaaure was all llie further notica taken by the 
culprit it he mounted to his geat in thewaggvn. 

At lengtji, the last uriaoner was brought out ; 
the Boldiers formed ttiemselvea round the wag- 
gon, and it drove olT, amidst a chorus of lamen- 
tation from the crowd. Almost every face was 
turned to walcli it till it wag out of sight ; but 
some few stole Into the place which had lately 
lieen a prison, and sank da\va in the straw to 
hide their shame and their tears. 

Tlie partners thought that no time could be 
fitter than this for exphiining to the assembled 
people tlie present state of Birairs as it regarded 
them, and the prospect wliich lay before them, 
Mr. Wallace, who, as longext known to the people, 
Iiad agreed to make tliis explanation, mounted to 
the window of a neighbouring building, and, 
while Mr. Bernard and his song stood beside 
him, thus addressed the crowd below : — 

" It is partly for our own Mikes, though chiefly 
for yours, that na now offer to eAplaiii to you 
the condition and prospects of thia concern. 
We still say, what we have often said, that we 
are accountable to no man for our manner of 
conducting our own afiairs ; but we wish you 
clearly to understand why we close our iron- 
work, in order that you may see lliat we cannot 
help doing so, and that it is through no act of 
ours that so many industrious and sober labourers 
are turned out of work in one diiy. We make 
this explanation for your sakes ; because we 
hope that those among you who liave been guilty 



of Ihe intention, if not tlie deed of riot, will leam 
the folly as well as the sin of such proceedings, 
and that those who are innocent will train up 
their children in such a knowledge of facts aa 
will prevent their ever bringing deslniction on 
themselves and others hy Buch errors as have 
ruined our concern. 

" When we came here to settle, an agreement 
was made, in act if not in words, between the 
two classes who hoped to make profit out of 
these works. You offered your labour in return 
for a Rubsistence paid out of our capital. VVc 
spent tlie money we and our fatiiers had earned 
in buying tbe estate, building the furnaces, 
making or improving roads, and paying ihe 
wages which were your due. fioth parties were 
satislied with an agreement by wliich both were 
gainers, and hoped that it would long be main- 
tained without difficulty or misunderstandiDg. 
No promise was or could reasonably be made m. 
to how long the labour should be furnished on 
the one side and the capital on the other, in tlie 
same propoitions; for it was impossible for 
either party to teil what migiit happen to the 
other It was possible that so great a demand 
for labour might take place in some other ma- 
nufacture as lo justify your asking us for liighei 
wages, or leaving us if we did not think propel 
to give thero. It was equally possible that llie 
prices of our manufacture might fall so as to 
justify us in lowering your wages, or in getting a 
part of our work done without your assistance, 

" Nothing was said, therefore, about the length 
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of lime thnt youi labo<ir and our capital were 
to work together: and it was well that there wai 
not ; for in time both tlie changes happened that 
I have deBCribed. First, tlie demand for labonc 
increased bo much tliat you aaked higher wagei," 
whicli we cheerfully gave, because the prosperous 
Btate of trade pointed tliem out as your due,' 
Ai'ter a while tne opposite change took place. 
Demand declined, prices fell, and we could not 
afford to give you bucIi high wages, and yoa' 
agreed to lake less, and again less, aa trade grew 
worse. So far both parties were of one mind. 
Both felt the change of times, and were sorry oa 
account of all ; but neither supposed that the 
other could have helped the misfortune. The 
point on which ihey split — unhappily for both— 
was the introduction of new machinery." 

Here there was a murmur and bustle among 
the people below, which seemed to betoken that 
they were unwilling to hear. Some, however) 
were curious to know what Mr. Wallace would say,' 
and cried " Silence ! * " Hush ! " with so much 
effect that the speaker was soon able to proceed. 

" As no profit can be made, no produclion 
raised from the ground, or manufactured in the 
furnace or the loom, or conveyed over land and 
sea, without the union of capital and labour, it i» 
cleat that all attempts to divide the two are 
foolish and useless. Aa all profit is in propor- 
tion to the increase of labour and capital, as alt 
the comforts every man enjoys become more 
common and cheap in proportion as these two 
row in nmount, it is cleat tliat it must be for 
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the advantage of cverj-body tliat laboui and 
capital should be saved to the utmost, that they 
may grow as fast as possible. The more capital 
and labour, for instance, there is spent upon pro- 
curing and preparing mahogany, the more cheap 
will be mahogany tables and chairB, and the 
more common in the cottages of tlie working 
classes. In the same way, bcoad-cJoth was once 
a very expensive article, because very few at- 
tempted to manufacture it ; but now, wnea many 
more capitalists have set up their manufactories 
of broad-cloth, and much more labour is spent 
upon it, every decent man has his cloth coat for 
Sundays. In like manner the more oapilal and 
labour can be saved to be employed in the iron- 
trade, the cheaper and more common will iron 
be : and if it can be an evil to us that it is already 
cheaper, we must find a remedy in malting it 
more common, more extensively used, so that 
the quantity we sell may make up for the lower- 
ing of the price. It is plain, then, that all eco- 
nomy of capital and labour is a good tiling for 
everybody in the long run. How is this saving 
to be effected ? 

" Capital is made to grow by adding to it as 
much as can be spared of tlie profit it brings. 
We all know that if a hundred pounds bring in 
five pounds' interest at the year's end, and if two 
of the five pounds only are spent, the capital of 
the next year will be a hundred and three 
pounds, and the interest five pounds, iliree shil- 
lings ; and bo on, increasing every year. Tliia 
is the way capital grows by saving. Labour 



does not grow by Bavins in like manneT ; Iiut 
miitliods of improving and economizing it have 
been fuunt], and more arc invented every year. 
Labour ia saved by niacbinery, when a macliiae 
either does what man cannot do bo well, or whea 
it does in a shorter time, or at a less expense, 
ihe work wliich man can do equally well in 
other respects. This last was the case with our 
new machinery. It did not, like the furnacei 
and rollers, do what man could not do ; but it 
did in a quicker and cheaper manner what man 
had hitherto done. It was a saving of labour; 
and as all saving of labour is a good thing, oux 
machinery was a good tiling. 

" You wish to interrupt me, I see. You wish 
to say that though it is a good thing for us capi- 
talists, it is not for you labourers. Hear ins 
while I show you the Irutli. If we could have 
brought back the state of the world to what it 
was lour years ago ; if we could have made the 
foreign iron-works melt into air, and some nearer 
home sink into the ground ; if we could have 
made the demand what it once was, and have 
raised the prices to the highest ever known, you 
would not have cared whether we put up ma- 
cliincry or no), because there would have beea 
employment enough for everybody notwilb- 
Htanding. You care for it now because it tlirows 
some people out of work ; but you should re- 
member, that it has also kept many busy who 
must be idle, now that it is destroyed. W« 
should be as glad as you if there was work 
enough for ali the men. ai^i ai\ ft»e -mftAOTifet-i 
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together that our concern could contun; but 
when changes which we could not prevent or 
repair brought iKfore us the question whether 
we should employ two-thirda of our people wiih 
machinery, or none without, we saw it to be for 
the interest of all to set up our new labourers in 
the midBt of the grumblings of the old. We telh 
you plainly that we could not have employed 
any of you for the last six monlhs, but for the 
saving caused by the new machinery; and that, 
now It is gone, we con employ none of you any 
longer. 

" You may say that the county will repair 
our loaaes, and that we may soon build up what 
is destroyed, and go on as before. It is true 
that the damages must be paid out of the public 
fund ; but it ia not ao true that a remedy will 
thus be found for the distress which violence has 
brought upon you. The state of trade being 
what it is, and confidence being so completely 
destroyed between the two parties to the original 
contract, there is little encouragement to entei 
on a new one. My partner and his family will 
depart immediately. I shall remain with a very 
few men under me to assist in disposing of our 
stock, and to wind up the concern ; and then this 
place, lately so busy, and bo fruitful of the ne- 
cessaries and comforts of life to so many bun- 
dred persons, will present a melancholy picture 
of desertion and ruin. If, in after years, any of 
your descendants, enriched by the labours of 
generaiiona, should come hither and provide tl;e 
means of enriching otliers, may they meet with 
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more suceesB than we have done! May they^ 
have to do with men infonned rcBpecting thi 
rights and interests of sociely, as happy in their 
prosperity as you once were, and more patient 
and reaaontible in adverBity ! 

" If these should ever inquire respecting tb» 
transactionB of this day, it will etriKe them that! 
the revenge which you have anatclied — for I an 
told you call it revenge — is as foolish as it far 
wicked. Of all the parties concerned in thit 
outrage, your masters suffer the least— ihoughr 
their sufferings are not small — and youreelvM 
the most. Your occupation is gone; the public 
reBDurces, to which many here tiave contribuled, 
must be wasted in repairing the damage in- 
tended for us; and worst of all, disgrace and 
the penalties of the law await many with wliuia 
you are closely connected. Having enjoyed 
from their birth the security and various benefits 
of the social slate, they have tiiought iit to forfeit 
their privileges by a breach of the lawsj and 
they must take the consequences. How many 
of the guilty are now mourning that those con. 
sequences cannot be confined to themselves ! 
How many — but I will not pursue this subject 
iiirther, for I see you cannot bear it. 1 only 
entreat those of you who hold your children by 
tlie hand, and see [hem wondering at the mourn- 
ful solemnities of this day, to impress upon them 
that the laws must be obeyed, and to assure 
them from your own experience that, however 
ndeserved poverty may be, it is easily en- 
compatison with the thought which 
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will haunt Bome of you to your dying day — ' my 
own hands have brought this misery upon my- 
aelf, and upon those who lookup to me for bread.' 

" I have only to add that which it may be a 
satisfaction to some of you to know, that wc 
freely forgive to such the injury they have medi- 
tated against ua. We are indeed too deeply 
concerned for your misfortunes to have much 
thought to bestow upon our own. Farewell." 

The people slowly and silenlly dispersed, and 
few showed their faces abroad again that day. 



Chapter IX. 
ALL QUIET AGAIN. 

Paul was one of the very few whom hii 
employer selected to remain with him till the 
slock should be sold off and (he concern closed. 
The Jones family had been one of the first to 
depart of the many who were gone to seek em- 
ployment and a home. They settled in the 
place where their sons were apprenticed to dif- 
ferent trades, and where they had a good name 
for honesty, industry, and prudence. The fund 
which they had saved in better days was suffi- 
cient to maintain them for some time, if, as was 
not likely, people so respectable should find it 
difficult U) obtain employment. They \e& Paul 
in possession of their cottage, as he was unwil- 
ling to shift his work-bench, or leave off culling 
corks till ihe last moment. 
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As he was tliug employed late one evenini 
Ur. and Mrs. WalUi^e came U> liim Mr. Wa] 
lace had henid from a friend of liis engaged in 
aeijjlibouring iron-ivurk, who wished to know 
whether an able over-looker could be recom- 
mended to him from among those who would be 
thrown out by the closing concern. Mr. Wal- 
lace wan glad of this opportunity of securing a 
good situation for Paul, to whom he felt himself 
greatly indebted for his conduct during the riots, 
and whom he knew to be competeut to the du- 
ties of such an oilice. Paul was duly obliged 
by this offer, but requested time to consider of 
it, as he had already the choice of two model of 
investing his little capital, — one in a shop ia 
London, and another in a Birmingham concern. 

Mr. Wallace was surprised at the good fortune 
which placed before one man, in days like these, 
three employments to choose out of. Paul an- 
swered with a stem smile, that he owed it to hia 
reputation of being a miser; misers having two 
good qualifications for partnersiiip, — the posses- 
sion of money, and a close attachment to the 
main chance. 

" I wish I could see any aim in this desperate 
pursuit of money," said Mr. Wallace, gravely, 

Paul answered by going into the inner room 
and bringing out the picture which hung there. 

" Can you guess who that is V said he. 

" It has occurred to me that it miglit be your- 
self; hut I can trace little or no likeness now." 

" No wonder," aaid Paul, looking at his 
Uackeoed hands and sordid dress. " It ia not 
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myself, however, but a brother, — an'unly, elder 
brother, who died \vlien I mas twenty, and he 
twenty-ODe, juat entering on llie enjoyment of 
bis property." 

" And did that property come to you ? " asked 
Mrs. Wallace, in surprise. 

" Every acre of it, with the mansion you see 
there. I lost it all by gaming and other plea- 
sures — pleaiurei indeed I — and in ten years was 
sitting in rags, without a crust in my wallet, as 
beggars usually have, on yonder hill where I 
traced the map of ray future fortunes. I have 
an aim, sir. It is to get buck that estate ; to 
plant an oak for every one that has been felled ; 
and to breed a buck for every one that has been 
slain since the gates were diut upon me fur a 
graceless profligate," 

■' Do you think you should be able to enjoy 
your property if you got it back again 1 " asked 
Mr. Walhice, " Or, perhaps, there is some fa 
miiy connexion to whom you wish to restore it 

by will r 

" Neither the one nor the other," replied Paul. 
" I have not a relation in the world ; and 1 see 
as clearly as you can do, that I shall be by that 
time too confirmed in my love of money to enjoy 
the pleasures of a fine estate. 1 shall screw my 
tenants, and grudge my venison, and sell all the 
fiimiture of tlie house but that of two rooms." 

" Then do propose to yourself some more ra- 
tional object*?" said Mrs. Wallace, kindly. " Let 
those have your estate who can enjoy it, and 
off accumulating money before it ia too 
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late. As goon fts you have enough to buy vaA 
furniBh a cottage, and afford n amall income, 
give up businesB, and occujiy yourself willi booka, 
and politica, and works of benevolence, and 
country Bporta and employments ; with any- 
Ihing that may take off your attention from um 
bad pursuit which is ruining your health, i 
your mind, and your reputation," 

" If you do not," said Mr. Wallace, " I shall 
wish, aa the best tiling that could happen to you, 
that you may lose all your gains," 

Paul raised his clenched fist, and ground Ilia 
teeth at the mention of Buch a possibility. Mri, 
Wallace turned pale at such a symptom of paB- 
sion ; but she thought it right to add, — 

" You have twice had warning of the fleeting 
nature of richea. You have lost your own for» 
tune, and seen the prosperity of this place o 
tlirown. If you still tnake wealth your goi , 
hope you prepare yourself to find it vanish wheo 
you need it moat. I hope you picture to your- 
self what it will be to die dcBlimte of that for 
which alone you have lived." 

" Yet this," added her husband, " is a better 
lot than to live and die miaerable in the posses- 
sion of that for which alone he has lived. Take 
your choice, Paul; for tlie one lotor the other will 
be yours unless you make a grand effort now." 

Paul was not inclined to dispute this ; but he 
was not, therefore, the more disposed lo make 
the eiFort. He was pronounced by everybody a, 
man of strong character. Whatever pride he 
had in himself was in Iiia strength of charactei: 
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Yel he was weak, — weak as an idiot, — in the 
moat important point of all. 

He was once seen to smile compassionately on 
the perseverance of a liitle child ^vho laboured 
through a whole sultry day in digging a little 
pond in his garden- By the lime it was finished, 
and before it could be Titled, it was bed-time, 
and a rainy night rendered it useless. 

When Paul despised the labour of this child, 
he little thought how his own life would resemble 
that sultry day. He, too, spent his sunshiny 
hours in laborious preparation ; and fell into his 
long sleep to find on waking that his toil had 

When tlie Wallaces at length took their final 
leave of the place, they alighted at Armstrong's, 
OD their way, to say farewell. The old man was, 
as usual, in his garden. 

" Are you the last, the very last 1" said he. 

" Except two or tliree workmen and servants 
who stay to pack a few things and lock up our 
house." 

" I hope then they will take down yonder 
clock which sounds to me like a funeral bell." 

" Can you hear it so far as this ?" 

" O yes. Hark ! It is beginning to strike 
noon, I used to like its stroke when it brought 
the work-people flocking ftom their cottages in 
the morning, or when they came pouring out as 
it told their dinner hour. But now it only puts 
one in mind of days that are gone, and I shall 
be glad when it is down." 
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" You do then aee Bomethini; to regret in d>t 
days you speak of.'" said Mr, Wallace. " T\dM 
ie more than t expected from you.'' 

" I might not bay bo, perhaps," returned di« 
old man, " if yonder valley could be made what 
it once was. But that can never be; and ther* 
is no comparison between a settlement where art 
and industry thrive, and a greater number of 
human beings share its proaperity every year, 
and a scene like that, where (here is everything 
to put one in mind of man but man himself.'' 

" And where," said Mr. Wallace, " w( 
chiefly reminded of the ignorance and folly to 
which the change is owing. [ should wish for 
your sake that we could raze all those buildings, 
and make the ground a smooth turf as it was 
before, if I did not hope that the works might ba 
reopened, — though not by us, — in happier days." 

" 1 should be more glad to see such a day 
than I was to witness thai which brought you 
here," said the old man. " But my sands are 
nearly run ; and, even if nobody shakes the 
glass, I can scarcely hope that anything wiU 
bring you back within my hour. But come," 
he added, swallowing his emotion, " where'i 
your lady ?" 

" Gone to speak to Mrs. Margaret. Will you 
gather her a bunch of your flowers before we go 7' 

" Aye, and a choice one ; for she is a choicB 
flower herself," said the old man. " From tha 
hour that I saw her walking over the heath in 
the wintry wind in her cloak and tliick shoes to 
show a poor neighbour how to manage a new- 
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dropt calf, I pronounced you, sir, a liappy man. 
Whatever fortune betides you, you will find & 
companion and helper in her." 

Mrs, Wallace appeared in time to pot a stop 
to further praise of herself. She had left Mrs. 
Margaret engaged in admiration of a painting by 
the lady's own hands, which she wished to leave 
as a. remembrance, and which henceforth otna- 
niented the chimney-piece of the cottage, and 
occasioned more diacourBe than any other pos- 
seiision they had ever liai!. 

Armstrong handed the lady gently down to 
the chaise. When it was out of sight, he was a 
long time tethering the gate; and the house- 
keeper observed that he drew his hand across hia 
cycB as he turned into his orchard plot. 



Summary of Principles illustrated in thin 
Volume, 

Capital is something produced with a view 
to employment in further production. 
Labour is the origin, and 
Saving is the support, of Capital. 
Capital consists of 

1. Implements of labour. 

2. Material, simple or compound, on which 
labour is employed. 

3. Subsistence of labourers. 

Of these three parts, the firse constitutes Fixed 
Capital": the second and third, Reproducibio 
Capital. 
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Since Capital is derived from Labour, what- 
ever economizes Labour assists the growth of 
Camtal. 

Machinery economizes Labour, and therefore 
assists the growth of Capital. 

The growth of Capital increases the demand 
for Labour. 

Machinery, by assbting the growth of Capital, 
therefore increases the demand for Labour. 

In other words, Productive Industry is pro- 
portioned to Capital, whether that Capital be 
fixed or reproducible. 

The interests of the two classes of producers, 
Labourers and Capitalists, are therefore the 
same ; the prosperity of both depending on the 
accumulation of Capital. 
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BHOOKIi AND BROOKE FARM. 



BROOKE AND ITS POLITICIANS, 

There is nut a village in Engtaml that I lore 
BO well aa Brooke : but I was born and have 
always lived there, and this is probably the 
reason vrhy I see heauty in it ; for strangers do 
not appear struck with it. 

There is one lung, straggling street where the 
blacksmith, the publican, the grocer, and ths 
haberdasher live; their houses being separated, 
some by gardens, others by cowsheds or pig- 
flties. My father's house stands a little way out 
of the village, just a quartei of a mile from the 
" Withers' Arms," the only public-houBe in the 
place. Oui dwelling stands so far back from 
the road, and is just so much planted with trees 
and shrubs, as to be free from noise and duat; 
while it is not so retired aa to appear ashamed of 
keeping company with the houses in the neigh- 
bourhood. The children playing in the road 
may see the ladies at work in Ihe bow-window 
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hy peeping Uirongh the bars uf the white gate; 
an.l if any lillifi buy should veflure in to pick up 
his ball or recover liis kite, he may chance to 
tneel ihe master looking after his fruit-lrees, or 
to catch a glimpse of the mistress cutting hu 

Out houBe is, howevcT, only the second-belt 
in the plare, without reckoning Sir Henry 
Withers's fine old castle, which, besides bein^ 
five miles clT, h too grand to be brought into 
comparison with any neighbouring estate. 
Erooke Farm is a far larger and handsunief 
place than ours. The house, a solid oh! Englisli 
mansion with many modem additions, which TiaW 
been made as its owner, Mr. Malton, grew rich^' 
J8 approached from the village by an avenue oft 
line chestnuts ; but there are sundry other ap-. 
proaches which are much preferred by thorn 
who, like myself, frequent the fields and lanes of 
Brooke Farm. There is a green lane where wild' 
anemones grow in profusion, and at the end of^' 
which, close by the back of the mansion, stand- 
some tall elms, the habitation of a society of 
rooks. When I go to visit Mrs. Malton, I gcne<- 
rally choose tliis road, and pay my respects ta^ 
the rookery before doing the same to the lady..^ 
Mr. Maltun is by far the largest land-owner witbii 
in a circuit of many miles, and has added to his 
property, year by year, till it has become as ex*' 
tensive as he can manage himself. Up to thial] 
point he believed himself justified in enlarginpl 
^18 fitrm, but not beyond ; for he knows well th«(:| 
tlie personal Bupetiiileiwitnce of the proprietor ii 
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necessary to ihe due improvetnenl of sn eaUle 
of any kind, and esjimally of a farm. 

At ilie west end of the village street stands the 
church, upon a riHtng- ground planted with ever- 
greens, while the modest parsonage retires behind 
it, with its little court in front, and its blouining 
pear-tree trained against the walla. Beyond, 
are a fine range of fields and some flourishing 
young plantations ; but in my early days ihey 
were not to be seen. There was, instead, a wida 
common, skirted in some parts with very poor 
cottages. No trees, no gardens were seen around 
them, I remember how bleak and bare thit 
situation of those dwellings used to appear. A 
pool of muddy water was before the doors of 
some, and a dunghill was heaped up against the 
tvall of others. Each had a cowshed, such as it 
was, with its ragged thatch and its sides full of 
holes, through which the wind whistled. Each 
cottager possessed a cow which grazed on the 
common, and which, though lean from being 
only half-fed, was the best wealth of its master. 
As each villager had a right of common, every 
housekeeper possessed a cow ; and often in my 
evening walk I met eight or nine of these mise< 
rable cattle coming home to be milked. Littla 
John Todd, the blacksmith's son, used to drive 
in several in company with his father's. He 
took charge of Miss Black's the milliner, oE 
Wickstead's the publican, and of Harper's the 
grocer. Witii all these cows, there was no great 
abundance of milk, butter, and cheeiie, i» the 
place ; for do more milk was yielded than \va^ 
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wanted for each family. There were tribcB gf 
cliildren in moit uf tlic (;ottHgeB ; and the grocM 
bad his ■liop-bity, tlic iiublioan his stable-bo^ 
and the milliner her a|ipreniice, to feed ; lo tl "" 
there iva§ a demitnd for as much milk u I 
poor animaU could sup[)ly. A donkey or U 
and a few pigi and gee»e, were alRu to be B«ien 
' the common, grazing or drinking from the poo)^ 
or dnbbting in them. There waa n prelljr pond ■ 
clear water near the pathway which led acroi 
the common ; and ib was overhung on one 
by a clump of beeches which formed a plei 
shade in summer, and were a relief to the e 
er when the ground was covered with e 
Behind this clump the common waa no lo „ 
level, but swelled into healhy hillocks, brigU 
vjth gorse anil broom, and the variety of planlt< 
vliich usually flourish in company with ihenw 
The view of the church and parsonage from tM 
highest of these hills was particularly pretty wbaft 
the setting sun shone full on their windows aiA 
1 the bench in the churchyard, where the olt: 
men used to ^o to enjoy its last beams. I haMti 
Bat on that hill fur many an hour, watching thtf 
children at their Bports about the pond, or tend* 
ing the cows ; and have remained there with mj" 
father till no sound waa heard but the dyin^ 
hum from a distance, and nothing was to be Hcei 
of the village but the sparks from the black- 
smith's forge. — My father agrees with me thftt 
Brooke is one of the prettiest villages in Englundf 
The character of the place and of the peopl*. 
is, iiov^ever, \eij much changed within m; 
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membrance; — whether for the better or tite 
worse, the readier will judge for himself when I 
have described the changes to which I refer. A 
few years ago, an I have said, the cottages on the 
common wore a comfortleES appearance. The 
iamilies they contained, some la:ge, some Bmal), 
were, however, supported in independence, and 
few complaints were heard, though the children 
went barefoot and half-naked, and had never 
thought of such a thing as learning to read. 
Blacksmiths are always sure of a living ; and Mr, 
To<ld was then neither belter nor worse off thaa 
at present. The same may be said of Wickstead 
the puhlican. The grocer has got on in the 
world considerably ; and Mias Black's window 
displays a much grander assortment of caps and 
ribbons than in former days. But as she has 
grown rich, some of her neighbours liave growa 
poor; and parish relief is sought by several 
families who would have little tiiought of such a 
mode of subsistence ten years ago. 

I well remember the day when my father 
announced to us a piece of news which nearly 
concerned the interests of our village. As we 
were sitting round the table after dinner, my 
mother remarked that she had seen Sir Henry 
Withers ride down the street in the morning, and 
thought he ',ras going to call ; but that just as he 
had reached the gate, he turned his horse's head 
another way. 

" He came to speak to roe on business," said 
my father, " and aeeiag me a little way farther 
pn the toad, he cbose to overtake me instead of 
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turning in here. He left his nspects for yo%L 
end was sDrry he hail no time afierwarda to ctlL**' 

My raollier waa sorry too. for ehe wanted tft 
give liim aome inrtruclions about rearing 
rei)^ itlant wliich he thought tvas i]roo]iing. 

'* He will be here a^ain in n day or two,' 
said my father. " If the new* he brouj^ht ha| 
Rot wind, as I believe it has through hia guxM, 
he will scarcely be bo well received as usual U 
the village." 

A piece of news being a rare and welconn 
thing among the inhabitaiila of Brooke, whethn 
high or low, the whole family party looked eageN 
ly tomyfatherfoTanexplanation. He went 

" Sir Henry tells me that an act of Parliai 
is likely to be obtained for inclosing Brooks 

" O, our pretty common!" cried I. " 3» 
we shall see it all divided into patches, with ugly 
hedges and ditches between. I shall never hav* 
any pleasure in walking there again." 

" And we must give up playing hide and' 
■eek among the hillocks," suid one of the boys. ■ 

" And there will be no place fot me to fly m^ 
kite," exclaimed Frederick ; " and Arthur 
not swim his boat on the pond, I Huppose." 

" What are the poor people to do with thefr 
cows ?" added my mother. \ 

" You too, my dear !" exclaimed my father, 
smiling. " I was going to tell the cliildcen that 
they must not set an example of discontent to 
their poor neighbours ; and now, I am afraid, L 
must Degia my lecwae >ia\.\i ■^ou." 'J 



" You will not need," rejilied my mother. 
" I am well convinced tliat it is right that waste 
lands should be inclosed : but the first thought 
which occurred to me was tlie immediate distress 
which such a change would cause among the 
cottagers." 

" I am sorry for ihem," said my father, " be- 
cause they will be full of alarm, and may, by 
mismanagement, make that an evil which ought 
lo be none. If they choose, they may be the 
better fur this change. AVhether tliey will choose 
it is the question.'' 

" That ihey will be the better in the end, I 
have no doubt," replied my mother. " But how 
are they to do without pasture for their cows in 
the mean time i" 

" An allotment of land will be given to each," 
replied my father, " which may be made much 
more valuable than the right of common, of 
which people think so much." 

" But, mamma," said I, " you spoke of the 
common as waste land, just as if it was of no use 
to anyhody. Surely, if it feeds cows for the 
whole village, and geese besides, it is quite useful 
enouKh ?'* 

" Not if it can be made mora useful by cutli- 
vation, Lucy,* said my father. " It is now but 
poor pasture for a score of cows and a few geese. 
If it can be made to produce abundant food for 
double the number of cattle, and some hundreds 
of human beings besides, we may well ciill its 
present condition waste, in comparison with that 
which will be." 
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" But it will be very expensive work to briiK 
it U> lliiB Blate," argued I. " How much it wil 
cost to mnktt the feticea and prepare tlie groutut 
before anything will grow in it!'' 

" That is tlie affair of those who are going ti 
lay out their capital upon it," replied he. " Vim 
may trust them for having made their calculn*. 
tions that they will be repaid in time. If yofl 
should Bee tiiat day, if you live to admire liM 
fields of corn and valuable plantations flourishing 
where nothing grows now but heath and brooII^f 
you will wonder that you could ever lament tb« 
change because it has coat you tlie loss of % 
pretty walk." 

1 was ready to allow that my regret wan 
selfish. 

' As for you, children," added my father, 
lurninf; to the little boys, " it is natural that yoaf 
should ask about your kite and your boat. 1 can ^ 
tell you for your comfort that llie pond is not tOv 
be touched, and that there will be plenty of rooiai , 
fur Eonie years to come for all your sports. Tbo^ 
whole common will not be enclosed at once, andi 
llie level ground will be taken in first. So yo«i, 
may ])lay at hide and seek among the hillocks^ 
till you grow too old for the game.'' 

As we went for our evening walk, we couU. 
perceive that there was an unusual stir in thai 
village. Two or tliree old men, who were &I^ 
ivaya to be seen about sunset silling on the benclli 
under the elm in front of the public-house, wei«. 
smoking their jiipes very quietly; but more Lliaq 
the UBUsl Dumbet qC guasii^ was standing ruuii^ 
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them, and the politicians who took the lead in 
the diacussion of the news were holding forth 
with more than common energy of apeech and 
action. — On one aide of the tree two men ap- 
peared engaged in an ai^ument less vehement, 
and to which there were no listeners. One was 
Sergeant Rayne, who, having spent many years 
in foreign parts and lost an arm there, had corns 
back, covered with glory, to spend his remaining 
days in his native' village, where he was looked 
lip to as a kind of oracle on account of his supe- 
rior knowledge of the world. His companion 
was the grocer, who conceived himself to be 
tittle less of a man of the world than Sergeant 
Bayne, since he had paid three visits to London, 
and many more to the market town of M . 

I directed my father's attention to this pair of 
apeak era, esclaiming, 

" How I should like to know what they are 
saying 1 They look as earnest as their neigh- 
bours, though they are lees noisy." 

" It is easy to see," replied my father, " that 
there is speechifying going on on one side of the 
elm, and argument on the other. I am gladofit, 
if, as I suppose, they are discussing the iiiclosure- 
bill ; for 1 was afraid they were all of one mind, 
all opposed to iL" 

As we passed Miss Black's, we saw her talking 
at the door with Mr, Gregson, the smart young 
haberdasher, who waa the lady's man of the vil- 
lage. As it waa a rare thing for I'.er to conde- 
Buend to gossip with her neighbours, except at 
the tea-table, we concluded that she too had 
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heard the news, and that concern for the interests 
of her cow had overcome her usual dignity. 

We were always sure of hearing the suhstance 
and result of every argument which took place 
within the parish of Brooke, in the space of 
twenty-four hours at farthest, from a reporter as 
feithful as he was minute. 

Carey the barber, who shaved and dressed my 
father every morning, would as soon have 
thought of appearing unprovided with razor and 
soap as with a report of what passed under the 
elm the evening before. All that he heard there 
was told, whether my father listened or not. If 
left to talk without interruption, he was satis« 
fied with the mere pleasure of talking. If en- 
couraged by observation and reply, he was 
doubly pleased. He considered that it was his 
office to speak and my fathei^s to hear, and was 
resolved that the duty should be thoroughly per- 
formed oh his part at least. Happy would it be 
for society if every office were filled with equal 
zeal and industry ! 

" I hope, sir," said he, the morning after the 
occurrences I have related, — ** I hope, sir, you 
enjoyed your walk last evening? Charming 
evening, sir ! I saw you pass as I was with my 
neighbours at the Arms. Charming evening, 
indeed !** 

** Very pleasant ; and I suppose your neigh- 
bours found it so, as they did not disperse till 
late. We were home later than usual, and yet 
you were all as busy taikmg N«i\iftu >w^ \^\.\rtwQ.d 
«» «t sunset." 
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" True air ; very true : though I am aBhamed 
to Bay I did not see you pass the seconil time. 
Yet not ashamed either, for I believe it was quite 
darlt. We had a very animated discussion, sir. 
We were occupied with a suhject of very unusual 
interest, air ; tliough 1 assure you it did not pre- 
vent my obaerving to Wickalead that I suppoaed 
you Lad gone round by the lanes, as nobody bad 
seen you return. But, as I was saying, sir, if 
we had remained under the elm till this time, it 
would not have been very surprising." 

He paused to obwrve whether he had raised 
my father's curiosity. He was satisfied by the 
reply : — 

'■ Indeed ! I do not remember ihat even when 
the French invasion was expected, any discussion 
lasted all night. It must be something of high 
impoitance indeed." 

" It is sir, as you say, something of the ut- 
most importance, — as much aa the event you 
■peak of. It is in fact an invasion that we ap- 
prehend, sir : an invasion of our privileges, of 
DUi rights, which are perhaps as valuable to ub 
as our country itself." 

" What can have happened 1 " add my father. 
" You alarm me, Carey." 

" I am happy to hear it, sir. The best service 
which I can render to myself and my friends is 
to alarm those who have the power to defend our 
rights. It was agreed last night that as it would 
be proper to rouse Jowler if your house was at- 
tacked, it was now our part to awaken you, air, 
to guard our properties. I hope no offence, nr, 
c 2 
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r rather whst Tom Webstei^ 
means, foe it was he that said it, being, at it 
were, the speaker o( the aascmbly. But I agBiuvi 
you, sir, when your conslant anxiety for our wetv 
fare was mentiuned, we all said ' Amen ! ' ■d' 
that you perceive no disrespect was meant by th« 
comparison of Jowler.'' 

" But let me hear what it ia that you appr»» 
bend," said my father. " What is this terriblv' 
news i " 

" It ia said, sir, lliat an Act of Parliament ia to 
be obtained for enclosing Brooke common." 

" So I have heard," replied my father, 
quietly. 

" Then I conclude it ia true," continued C«- 

Irey ; " and the only obstacle to our proceeding 
immediately lo action is removed. Out meeting 
will no doubt be held without delay." 
" What meeting?" 
" I will tell you, sir, briefly what passed 
night. As soon as I arrived at the Arms, I heard 
from Wickstead that Sir Henry Wilhers's groom 
bad called in the morning and announced the 
news of which we are speaking ; — that the com- 
mon is to be inclosed, and that we are to be dej 
prived in consequence of the right of grazias 
our cows there." 
" Without any exchange?" inquired my fa- 
ther. " Without any advantage being afforded 
instead of it?" 
" The groom mentioned none, sir. Sergeant 
Itayne said, indeed, that in tlicac cases a piece of 
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land nas given to each person inetead of llie 
right of common ; but wo do not know whether 
it is true. And if it is, nhat tlien ? What am 1, 
for instance, to do with a bit of land ? Only 
conceive, bir! — Well : we were all of one mind 
at once, with the exception of Sergeant Rnyne, 
who, between ourselvea, tios die most exlraordi- 
nary notions on some subjects. We at once de- 
termined to make a stand against oppression ; 
but we sbould not have known the beat method 
of doing so if it had not been for Tom Webster.'' 

" Who is be 7 "asked my father. "I did 
not know we had a person of that name in the 
■village," 

" No wonder sir, for he has only just arrived 
— two days npo, ] think. He h a couain of Har- 

Sr's, — a very fine young man, but out of hpallh, 
e lives at M , and is come on a visit for 

the sake of country air and quiel. A very Rne 
yoicng man he is, sir, and iias seen a great deal 
of the world. If he stays long enougli, I eliould 
hope he may infuse much spirit into our meet- 
inga, and impart a degree of polish to our so* 
ciety." 

" And what h his advice on the present occa- 
sion?" 

" That a pubhc meeting should be held, air, 
at the Withers' Anns, and that a petition should 
be presented to the legislature against the tiireat- 
en^ measure. He offered (having been engaged 

in a public mcclii:g at M ) to prepare and 

move the resoluiiona, and proposed that »cyy;'^'>nt 
Bayne should be invited to tnkti the chiur, in cau 
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you, sir, as we feared, should decline doing us 
the honour of presiding.** 

** I disapprove the ohject of such a meeting, 
and could not therefore preside," said my father. 

** We feared so, sir ; as the groom said be 
believed you and his master were both of one 
mind, — ^both opposed to our opinions." 

^* And what says Sergeant Rayne ? " 

** He too is of the objective school, sir. 

^' Indeed ! And were his objections listened 
to?" 

** We thought it better to defer the considera- 
tion of them till the day of meeting. Every one, 
OS Tom Webster says, will then have fair play, 
be he friend or be he enemy. So we proceeded 
with our arrangements till the sergeant made a 
very sensible remark, which put an end to our 
measures for the time. He observed that we 
were by no means certain of the fact regarding 
the common, which was indeed the case. But 
now, sir, we can proceed on your authority." 

•• Remember," said my &ther, '* that I know 
no more than that the act is likely to be obtained, 
and " 

"True, sir; very true: but we must bestir 
ourselves now or never." 

'• Observe also, Carey, that the reason why I 
do not countenance your meeting is, that I believe 
it Xo be for the interest of Brooke and of every 
person in it that Brooke common should be cuU 
tivated.** 

'* indeed, sir ! Well, as Tom Webster savs, 
there is no end to \aiie\ie^ o^ c^ximoTi \\xvto& 
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strange world ; and where there ia a difference, 
discuaaion is a very good thing." 

" I am quite ofToni Webster's opinion tiiere, 
Carey ; and therefore I sliail always be ready to 
explain tbe grounds of my opinion to any one 
who carea to know them ; and 1 am equally 
leady to hear any defence of the other aide of ih": 
question." 

" Why, then, if I may ask, Bir, do you refuse 
to attend our meeting?" 

" Because I understood that the object of the 
meeting is not to discuss the question of inclosing 
waste lands, but to petition Parliament against 
the measure in our own case." 

" Exactly so. Tom Webster said nothing 
about a public meeting for the sake of mere 
argumenL 

" Probably not. Besides, your evening con- 
versations would answer the purpose as well, 
every man in Brooke being present, I believe. 
Only 1 suppose you are all o!i one side of the 
question." 

"With the exception of the sergeant, sir; 
and he is so quiet, that little could be made out 
of his opposition." 

" His quietness speaks in favour of his opi- 
nions to my mind," observed my father ; " for 
he is not too indolent or too timid to say what 
he thinks. He is not afraid of standing alone, 
is he!" 

" O dear, no, air ! Far from it- He was a 
brave soldier, and does not know what cowardice 
U, one way or another, X hope we ^^^ approve 
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frankness and fair play; anrl therefore, sir, )f 1 

have your leave, 1 will declHre lu Ijim for his etv- 

[ ouuTageraeiit thai you are on his side, and viill 

I npresent to liim, as faitlirully aa I can, the views 

'wnich you have done me the lionour to explain," 

" I was not aware," said my father, laughing, 

" that I had put you in possesaion of my views. 

They are no secret, however, and every one may 

know them who wishes it." 
With a compliment tu my fikther's condeecen- 
' rion, tlie barber withdrew. 
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We hafipened about this time to want an errand- 
boy, and looked round among the cottiers' 
&milie8 to see who were the poorest or the most 
burdened with young cliildren, that we might 
offer the place where it would be must acceptable. 
My brothers and 1 were willing to teach reaiiin^ 
and writing to the lad that shoutd be cliosen, for 
there was no chance of his having learned so 
much beforehand ; and tny mothi't hoped elie 
should have patience to bear with the dulnees 
and awkwardness common to moat of the chil- 
dren of the village, and to train him to be not , 
only an honest, but an intelligent servanL 

My mother went with us one day to the co> 
e of George Gray, a labourer, who had eigli 
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children, and but small wages lo maintain them 
upon, and who would probably be very glad to 
Bend his eldest boy to service. 

The children were, as usual, at play neat the 
cottage. Billy, the eldest, was mounted on a 
donkey, while three or four of the little ones were 
attempling to drive the anima! on by beatbg 
him with sticks and bunches of furze, 

" Do look at that stupid animal," cried Fre* 
derick. " Why does he not canter away with 
the hoy instead of standing to be beaten in that 

" He is heavily clogged," said my mother. 

Before the words were spoken, Frederick and 
Arthur were off at full speed, crying, " Holla! 
holla ! down with your sticks. How can you 
beat the poor anima] bo when you see he ia 
clogged, and can't move a step with any one on 
hia back?" 

" He'll go well enough sometimes," said one 
of the children, raising his bunch of furze for 
another blow. 

" Stop!" cried Arthur. " Don't you see 

that if he moves a step, down goes his head, and 
the rider slips off." 

One would have thought the donkey knew 
what was passing ; for the next time he was 
touched, he stooped his head, kicked his hind- 
feet high in the air, and threw Billy to some dis- 
tance. Away scampered the tormentors: my 
brothers laughed, and Willy got up whimpering 
and ashamed. 

Well, Billy," said my mother, " you hava 
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had rilling enough for to-day ; and to-morrow 
you will remember that donkeys cannot run with 
their legs tied," 

We left him hiding; his face and nibbing lu 
\neea. The eldest girl was sitting on the st^ 
of the door, hushing the baby to sleep. Three M 
four others wore making mud-pies just under tlia 
dunghill. Hannah Gray, their mother, was ia 
the cottage, setting out the table for dinner; for 
it was near one o'clock. Tlie potatoes, which' 
formed their daily meal, were boiling on th^. 
fire. 

in answer to my mother's inquiry how aU 
went on at home, she answered that they werfl 
much as usual ; that was, poorly off enough ; tat 
they had many mouths to fill, and but little to dO 
_ it with. My mother thought that bo fine-growa 
and healthy-looking as the children were, somV' 
of liiem might be able to bring in a little money; 
Their mother explained that the boys cut firing 
on the common and drove home ihe cow, and that 
Peggy nursed the baby. But ahe did "ot sea 
how they could do anything more profitable. 
They were too young yet to work much, and, 
would have hardship enough, poor things, wliea 
they grew up. — My mother believed that chil- 
dren thought it UD hardsliip to be employed, but 
were proud to be useful, and often found their 
work as amusing as their play. 

" Well, ma'am," said Hannah. " I am sure I 
do not know what work I could give them thst 
th e y would lik e." 

■"tftwtry? inquired my mother. 
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" I want a boy to clean tlie shoes and knives, 
and weed the flower-garden, and run enanda ; 
and I will make trial of your eldest boy, if you 
choose to let him come." 

Hannah dropped a curtsey and looked very 
thankful, but said she was afraid Billy was not 
lit to go into a gentleman's family, he was so 
unmannerly. My mother said she should not 
make that an objection, if he was a cood boy ; 
knowing as she did that those who wish to please 
soon leam the way. 

Hannah declared the boy to he a good boy, 
and very sharp-wiUed, considering how little he 
had been Uugnt How to get clothes for him, 
however, she did not know; for the rent had 
been paid tlie day before, and she bad not a 
shilling; at comniand. It was settled that he was 
to be clothed instead of having money-wages at 
first, 

Oq inquiring into the condition of his clothes, 
it appeared that he had neither shoes nor stock- 
ings. 

'■ I thought, Mrs. Gray," said my mother, 
" that your children never went to church bare- 
foot." 

" They never did till lately, ma'am ; but I 
cannot afford stockings for so many, nor shoes 
either; and Ihey do not mind going without, 
poor ihings 1 I was so ashamed, ma'am, and 
my husband too, the first day they went to 
church on their bare feet. I thought everybody 
was taking notice, and I am sure the parson did 



when he apoke to ua in Liie cliucchyard. But it 
can't be helped," 

" r am not quiie sure of that," replied my 
mother. " You know I prnrnised that my house- 
maid should leach your girla to knit ; but you 
liave never sent ill em." 

" Why, ma'am. 1 am not the less obliMd to 
you ; but they have no time, you see. There'3 
the baby to take care of." 

My mother looked out of the window and saw 
three little girla still making mud-pies. 

" Why should not they be knitting at this 
moment," said she, " instead of soiling their 
clothes and their facea, and learning liabita of 
idleness ?" 

" Well, to be Bure, ma'am, if you think they 

" Let them try. In another twelvemonth, 
those three girls will be able to knit sloekiogs 
for the whole family, and the elder boys might 
earn their own shoe-lealher presenliy," 

George Gray was now seen approaching, 
talking earnestly with a well-dreased young man. 
They entered the cottage together. 

" Your servant, ma'am," said George. "This 
ia Tom Webster," he added, seeing that Tom 
looked awkward. 

" What is the matter, George?' said his wife, 
who saw by his face that something disagreeable 
had happened. 

" What is the matter!" cried he, flinging his 
hat into a corner in a -paaawTi. " \V% we ^oing 
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to be ruined ; that la what's the matter. Here 
have 1 been working as hard as a horse for years, 
and we have both been pinching ouraelvea just 
to be able to feed tlie cliildrcn, and now after all 
we must go to ruin. We must give up our cow ; 
we must give up our tiring : the common is 
going' lo be inclosed!" 

" Perhaps not, if we hold a meeting,'' Raid 
Tom. 

" Nonsense, Tom 1" 
talk of your meeting; 
of ail we can say, if the rich men and the parlia- 
ment have settled the matter between them? 
No, no ; the thing Is done, and my landlord has 
got the last rent 1 sliall ever pay,'' 

Hannah sank down in a chair as she beard 
these words. 

" I hope you will find yourself mialaken 
there," observed my mother. " Haveyou heard 
that, in case of the common being inclosed, a 

Eiece of ground will he given to every house- 
eeper in return for his right of common V 
" Surely, Ge/irge," s;ud his wife, " that makes 
a difference?" 

" A very great difference," he replied, " if the 

lady be sure of it. I make bold, ma'am, to ask?" 

On being assured of the fact, George turned 

round upon Tom to ask why he had not men- 

" Such a promise as that ia always made," 
said Tom, " but it is never kept If esides, Jl it 
was, what would you do with a piece of ground I 
You could not afford to till it-" 
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" Leave tliat to ine," said Georj^, brighten- 
ing 'ip. " 1 may find my own ways and meani 
lo keep my cow after all : bo remetnlier I make 
no promisea about the meeting till I am sure I 
have heard llie whole truih aljoiit the eomtnon." 

Tom Webster went away, looking a little 
mortified; and, ng it wh« dinner-time, and the 
polatoea were ready, my inoilier also took her 
leave, advising George not to be liaetv in blam- 
ing publii; meaBures before he knew the reasonB 
of liiem. George promised this all the more 
readily for hearing what favours were designed 
for his boy. Billy was called in to receive his 
HtH leuun in good manners, and to hear wlmt 
brilliant fortime was in store for him. He was 
to get himself meagured by the tailor and sIjoc- 
maker, and to make his ajipcarance the next 
Monday morning. 

Instead of turning homewards, we prolonged 
onr walk through tiic lanes to a considerable 
disiance. 

When we entered the village, we observed as 
great a bustle in the street as if it had been the 
day of the much- talked- of meeting. A crowd 
was slowly making its way along the middle of 
the street. At first we thought it was a tight ; 
but there was no scuffling, no rocking of the 
group backwards and forwards as in a fight, no 
giving way and closing again as if there was 
fear of any object within. Before we were near 
enough to see or hear, Sir H. Wjlhers's carriage 
came along the street, and the crowd being 
obliged to give way to let it pass, we saw in tbt^ 
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midst Bl ballad-Bin ger — a youth with tattered 
dresB and a bundle o( papers. As the carriage 
passed, he raised his vuice in eong, as if to catch 
the earn of the coachman and footman who were 
looking back from the box. Hall ad -singers and 
ballads were sufficiently lare at Brooke to justify 
their curiosity. They soon heard what made 
them lung to stop and hear more, as tlicy no 
doubt would have done if the carriage had been 
empty. The singer bawled after them in some- 
tbing like muaic, 

'Twill ba all a. humbug 
To talk of deprivHtioni, 

Wlien the phaimanta rooit saag. 
In Sit Hftrry'a new pbjitatioiw, 

" It is about Sir Henry Withera!" cried my 
brothers ; and they were running off to hear 
more, when my mother called ihem back and 
bade them walk quietly beside her, and wait till 
they got home, to hear the test of this beautiful 
song. We were tavoured with another verse, 
however, when the ballad-man saw that we were 
fairly wlthiu hearing. It ran thus: 



So they're now lurned to >.«»<, 
Anil Ihey dangle in Mitlon'i big pocket. 

Just as the last quaver on the big pocket died 
away, we turned into Misa lilack's shop, where I 
wanted to make a purchase^ 
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Miu Black appeared from an inner room with 
her usual trailing curUey, her everlasting browB 
■ilk gowa, black Bilk apron, mits on her hands, 
and sciiiSDrB at her girdle. The only variatioa 
ever observed in her indoor dress was in the cap, 
which changed its make and the colour of iU 
ribbons every month : the reason of which was, 
thiit she wished to be neither in the front nor in 
the rear of the fashion, and therefore adopted tho 
youngest but one of the ^shions for her ovm. 
Perhaps this was on the same principle vihidt 
leads some tender mammas to pet tlie youngest 
but one of their tribe, feeling tiiat it is unjust to 
discard it in favour of a newer, while it is not 
quite able to take care of itself. Miss Black 
reaped the reward of thus bestowing her patron- 
Bge where it was wanted ; for she looked bo 
weli in whatever she wore, (from her manner of 
wearing it,} that her last month's stocks sold off 
among the farraers' families, within a few milei, 
who could aspire to nothing in the way of dresB 
beyond looking as genteel as Miss Black. — In 
one respect she did not look like herself thii 
day. There was a shade of care on her brow 
such as I had never seen before, but on occasion 
of tlie illness of a favourite apprentice, and onoe 
besides, when there was a report of a change in 
the silk-duties, and she could not make out whe» 
ther it would be for her advantage or not. Her 
private anxiaties, however, did not impair her 
civility to her customers, and she began, — 

" Great revolutions in these days, ma'am, both 
in public and private, I am sur^ 1 hope Billy 
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Gray will be aa sensible as we could wish of his 
good fortune." 

My mother, laughing, inquired how this piece 
of domeBtic news could have travelled eo far al- 
ready. The matter bad not been mentioned till 
two houra before. 

" So I understand, ma'am. But Mr. Webster 
carries news fast, as he has nothing else to do, 
you kuow. It waa he who told somebody at 
the bar of the Arms, where Mr. Gregson's boy 
was at the time, and Mr. Gregson juBt stepped 
across to tell me. — Not quite broad enough, 
miag ? I am afraid I have not any of the same 
aliade of any other breadtii : but perhaps you 
are not exact about the snade. — Great revolu- 
tions 38 I waa saying, madam." And she 
sighed. 

" Have you taken the alarm too about the 



" Aa to alarm, ma'am, I hardly know what to 
say, for I do not wish to meddle in politics, 
and am not clear on the point. But I really am 

Eerplexed; for do you know, ma'am, I have 
ad Mr. Webster and Mr. Carey both with me 
to say that, as the owner of a cow, I must be 
present at their meeting either in person or by 
proxy; and you know, ma'am, nothing is, so 
injurions lo a business like mine as taking any 
part m public affairs. On the olher hand, these 
gentlemen assure me that silence will be con- 
strued as an affront to the public of this place. 
If I could only make out how to avoid offending 
any patty ^Three yards and a half, tnisB? 
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Thank you. Three yards nnd a half. The» 

tlierc ia auutlii^r circumstance, ma'am, wliich I 
am not afraid to mention to you. Mr. Webster 
aaaurett me ho positively that cockades would ba 
worn at tlie meeting to mark the opposite pai- 
ties, and iie told me so particularly what th* 
colours would be, that 1 did not hesitate to 

write to M to order ribbons : and now Mr. 

Carey insists upon it that there will be no coclc- 
adcs ; so that I am ijuite at a loss whether at 
not to countermand my order. He says that 
laurel will be worn by one party and oak bf 
the other ; but he does not even know whether 
there ia to be gold-leaf. Now really, this being 

the day that I must write to M , f am quits 

perplexed." And she looked inquiringly at my 
mother, who asked her whether she was sure 
there would be any public meeting at all. This 
new (loubl was very astonishing to Miss Black ; 
but it determined her to countermand the rib- 
bons ; and she heaved a deep sigh when tha 
matter was settled, as if a heavy load was re- 
moved from her mind. 

Carey waylaid us at the door, under pretence 
of a necessary inquiry, but evidently for tho' 
purpose of finding out whether we had Iieard the 
ballad. While talking about it, he smirked, and 
rubbed his hands and cliecked liiniself so strange- 
ly, as to excite some suspicions in my mother's 
mind concerning the authorship. She remarked 

that it was astunishing that the people at M 

should take so uuicli interest in the aiTair as to 
print songs about it, and send somebody to sing 
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them to UB. Carey observed that ballad singers 
were always ready. But this man, my mo- 
ther was sure, was not a regular ballad- singer. 
Indeed ! who was he tbeii ? — If my moUier 
might guess, he was a gipsy, hired by some 
village poet; and that poet she fancied might be 
Mr. Carey. 

Carey smiled, and fidgeted more than ever, 
while he pretended lo disclaim the honour, and 
vowed that he never wrote a whole song in his 
life except on wedding occasions ; and talked a 

rt deal about his professional avocations, and 
muses, and his desire at the same time to 
guide the public mind, Stc. 

My mother replied, that, as to the honour, 
there was none in stringing rhymes, unless they 
had reason in them ; and that she hoped tliat 
before lie and Webster composed their next 
joint production, they would make sure that they 
were " guiding the public mind" in the right 
track. She urged his calling in the remaining 
stock of ballads, but he was ready with the an- 
swer that every one was sold. This fact and the 
pleasure he felt in becoming known to us as a 
poet, supported his self-complacency under my 
mother's mortifying remarks; and he looked aa 
smiling as ever when he made bis parting bow 
and tripped away to his shop. 

His reports of the conversations under the elm 
conlinned for some days to be very interesting. 
Tom Webster bustled and declaimed, while Ser- 
geant Rayne quietly argued. The light and 
giddy sung the baliad daily and hourly whea 
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they had oncn raufi)il the tuns ; while the gnn 
Bn<l lliuiit(litl'ul wvigheil ilie pros nnd cons of the 
ariiunient till they hwi iniiile u)i their mindsk 
It WBI finally agreed that no ^tiiiun nhuuld be 
HDt to parliament In rejily to tlie angry r«* 
nonitrances of the oralorH, some dcclttred tW It' 
was too late ; others that it would be of no tiM> ( 
•ome laid that it was a folly to suppose that the 
foar cuuld hokl out againHt the rich ; others 
tlmt oi Sir H. Wither* and Mr. Malton had ak 
ways hcen kind landlords and good men, they 
ought to be iruKted now, Sutne few declaroQ. 
that, from all they could learn, it seemed totheot 
thatthomeasureof iiidt>*ing the common wouldi 
be of service to the interests of the village. 
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One line September morning, on retiirnioo 
bom a ride with my father and Frederii^k, ] 
was surprised to see from a distance what an. 
animated scene our common prenented, Ther» 
were groiijis of children; but they were nofc 
flying their kites. There were many women ; 
but they were neither cutting furze, nor tending 
their cows. Men were arriving from all sides, 
seeming disposed lo see what was going fork 
*ud, a^et than to eit down to dinnei: at hooifl. 
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We put our horses lo a canter, and soon ar- 
rived at the BCene of aclion. The peojjle were 
observing the motions of the surveyors, who, 
accompanied by Sir H. Wilhersand Mr. Malton, 
were settling the boundaries of the land lo be 
inclosed. The variety of countenances plainly 
declared how various were the feelings with 
which the proceedings were viewed. I was 
myself ao sorry tiiat the lime was come when 
ugly hedges and ditches must spoil the beauty of 
my favourite walk, that I could not wonder at 
some of the lamentations 1 heard around me, or 
at the sour looks with which the Birangers were 
regarded. 

" It's a fine thing," said one, " to be a ba- 
ronet. It's a fine thing to have one's own way 
with parliament, and to do as one likes with land 
that belongs to people who can't defend their 

'* It's a fiue thing to be a great farmer," cried 
another. " There's Mr. Malton, who has eo 
much land that it takes him hours to ride through 
it — he is able to get as much more as he likes 
because he is rich. Parliament never asks whe- 
ther ihe land he wants belongs to anybody 
else, or whether he has not enough already ; 
but as soon as ever he wishes for more, he gets 

"Bemomber that he pavs for it," said a 

neighbour. " He takes no unfair advantage of 

anybody. You have no reason to complain, 

for you have no right of common ; and jf we 

nilio liave choose to exchange ouia for a hit of j 
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/id, whnt i* tliAt to anybody but ouTaelvee ? I 

tiay it ■■ very wrong in you to muke your neigh- 
boun discontented without reawn." 
" You My no," retorted tlio otlier, " becauM 
Tou hope to get work under the HUrveyura. I 
near you have hired yourself out at a labuum 
already, and I wonder you choose to liave any 
thing to do with such a budnots. If my boy 
had the otTcr of worit on this spot to-morrotv, hft 
Bhould not take it." 

" Tlien somebody would soon be found to 
take it insteatl," replied tha neighbour. " It 
will be B. happy chance for many of out labour- 
ers ; and I do not believe anybody nill be tha 
worse in the end for Mr. Maltoo's being ric her." 

" How should that be, if he takes the "fflonejr 
out of our pockets?" 

*' That is the very thing that I deny. I say 
he puts money into our [lockcts in return for out 
labour ; and out of the ground and our labour 
together, he gets back more money than he paid 
to us. So that lie grows richer without making 
UH poorer.'' 

When we joined the gentlemen who wer« 
talking with the surveyoiB, Mr. Malton wot 
observing that he was sorry, but not very 
much surprised to remark how much discontent 
existed among the people on account of tbui 
new proceeding. 

" One cannot eitpect," said Sir Henry Wilheig^ 
" that they should look forward beyond the pre> 
Bent inconvenience to the future profiis in which 
they will share with us. All that they lliinlt 
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about now is, that their cows cannot feed where 
lliey have fed ; but if they cuuld Bee Hon, in a 
hundred years, a multitude of their deacendants 
will be supported by the produce of your fields, 
and how the value of tbe land will be increased 
by my plantations, they would wonder at their 
own complmnts.'' 

'' Tliey will not trouble youmucb, Sir Henry," 
replied Mr. Malton. " You and your anceatora 
Iiavc always been allowed to tahe your own way 
in ihia neighbourhood. It ia with me that they 
are the most angry ; but I can bear it because I 
see where [he mistake lies, and that time will 
explain it. It ia natural enough that men should 
like being proprietors better than being labour- 
ers ; and because I laid several small fieUls into 
one farm, they fancy I have injured the former 
proprietors ; though they would find, if they 
chose to inquire, that the very men wiio were 
starving on land of their own, are now flourish- 
ing on the wages I give them. Now, in timea 
like these, the friends of the people will think 
more about how to satisfy their wants than to 
flatter their pride." 

Frederick and I looked kt one another, won- 
dering how it could happen that a man should 
be richer without land than with it; but as my 
father seemed to agree witli Mr. Malton, we sup- | 

posed there was something more in the matter | 

than we saw. My desire to understand tlie opi- 
nions of the gentlemen made me attend to what- 
ever was stid tliia morning or at any future time 
OR tite eubject of this important inclomre. 1- 
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hnd many opportuuities of learning what my fl 
Ihei'B opinjona were aiiil uliy lie lieid ihem ; h 
it wu a common practice wuh hii neighbotnni 
to come to liim for wlviee when they wer 
doubt, as well as for aBBiBtance when they 
need. On the present occaBion, bo much of his 
time was taken uji in arguing, explaining, an4 
advising, that he jokinfjly said he thought h^ 
^muBt call llie inliabiianlB together to hear a lee 
r conduct a public disputation. My owi 
, from all that I heard, were, thai tii 
e properly regarded ax an enemy U 
the public wlio so manageB his capital as that It 
may produce the largest tetums, whether ihat Ck* 
pital consists of ten thousand acres, with drovet 
of cattle and spacious granariea, or of half 
acre with a single pig. If a man obtains 

V property by fair purchase, and makes it nrodi 
the utmoit that it can, he is a friend to the pub* 
lie as well as to himself and his family ; 
production is the aim of all such manage 

I and the interest of every individual in the sq{ 
ciety, I therefore looked on the baronet as r^ 
public benefactor when I saw him planting hi 
pines, heeches, and alders here, and hia oaks an 
chestnuts there ; because I knew that a vast in 
creaae of capital would be the result. I lookei 
on Mr. Malton as a public benefactor when I sai 
him draining and manuring his new lam 
cause I foresaw that these tracts would 
food and work to liundreds of a future genei _^^ 
lion. I looked on every labourer as a publl 
beuefitctor vfIio put his wages out to incieae^ 
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eitlier on liis slip of garden- ground, or in im- 
proving llie condition of his cow and pigs, or in 
llie Savings Bank. Every man who assista the 
accumulation of catlle is a public henefactor, 
because he improves the fund for the employ- 
ment of labour, and adds to the means of human 
subaiatence and comfort. It was now George 
Gray's turn to try what he could do for society 
by improving his own condition. He was now 
a capitalist ; and it remained to be seen whether 
he could, by prudence in tiie outlay and by 
saving, make his capital accumulate. 

On the Monday morning he brought his boy 
Billy, according to appointment, to take the low- 
est place among our domeslicB. The lad was 
mucti abashed at being shown into the parlour; 
and being besides rather sorry to leave his bro- 
thers and sistera, and much encumbered with 
his shoes and stockings and other new clothes, 
he turned very red, twirled his hat round and 
round, ahifted from one leg to the other, and at . 
last, on being spoken to, began to cry. His fa- 
ther told him he ought to be ashamed of himself 
for crying before the ladies ; but that only made 
the matter worse. My mother, wisely supposing 
that the beat way to stou hia tears was to give 
bim something to do, took him into the garden 
and shewed him how to weed the flower-beds. 
His father did not immediately lake his leave, 
but said that he wished to consult his Honour lin 
a matter of some importance, if his Honour had 
lime to listen to him. 
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Rfy fattier liid down the ncwepiipi 
nady to henr, 

" I believe you know, sir. that every body 
who keepB a cow on the common ia offered a 
bit of land in exchange fur the grnEing and 
fuel?" 

■■ ilatf an acre each, I un>lerKti«nd, Gray. 

■' Yes, sir. Haif an aero each ; and we 
linve it at the hack of our coliageB, or fariber oB' 
Ihe eomtnon. whichever we like." ' 

" So I hear ; and you miiy sell it to Mr. Mat** 
ton, on fair Utms, if not inclined lo keep it." ' 

" Thert! is another person too, sir, who hai 
offered me the same price an Mr. Mnlton; anil (' 
think.beingB friend, he should have it if I sell it> 
at all. My neighbour Norton has a mind 
gin upon a &rm of his own ; and this, ta b*' 
sure, is Itis time, when land may be had cheap." ' 

*' I hope he will take care what he is about, 
replied my father. " He is doing very well noW|l 
I believe. Why cannot he be satittfied without* 
running risks ?" ■ ' 

" Wiiy, sir, he haa saved money for th« firtt^ 
outlay upon the land ; and I suppose he undei 
stands hie buainess very well, having practised 
so long on Mr. Malton's ground. And yotti 
know eveiy body likes to be an owner as sooa' 
u he can." 

iny a proprietor would be glnd to be i 
labourer again, in times like these," said my fa- 
ther; "and I wiuh Norton may not feel that b^ 
Mid by. However, that ia his own 



neithet you nor I have a 

Do yuii mean, then, to sell your allolmeut to 

him?' 

'■ Tliat ia what I wished to consult yonr Ho- 
nour about. Harper luM me yu^lerday that lie 
has settled Ids bar^atJi ulreaiiy willi Mr. Malton, 
and that you approved of it ; but 1 hear this 
moFnin^r lliat you have adviaed one or two of 
my neighbourB very diffBrenlly." 

" I have given different advice where the coses 
were diiFerent, and I have alwaya mentioned my 
reawns, so that my ueighbours might have the 
power of judging for themBelvea, If you know 
my reasons, you can easily gueSH what I should 
tooommend in your case." 

" 1 did not hear, sir, why you advised them aa 
you (Ud ; and 1 supposed that wliat was good fur 
one would be good fur all." 

" By no means. Gray, till all are rich or poor 
alike, and otherwise circumstanced in the same 
way. A shopkeeper, like Har|>er, may iind it 
convenient to have a cow, while he is at no ex- 
pense for it beyond building a slied Aiid paying 
a triQe for having her driven home, and at no 
trouble but having her milked ; but it becomes 
a very different matter when he must cultivate a 
piece of ground to provide food for her. Hts 
lime is taken up with his bustneBS, and he knows 
nothing about the management of land ; so that 
he must employ labourers ; and the utmost pro- 
fit of a cow would not repay him for this. I 
think, therefore, that ho and our other shop- 
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keepers have done wisely in celling their land 
mad their cowa.'' 

" But you tiiink, sir, thai Sam Johneon should 
keep his half-acre?" 

" Yes. I think he is in favourable circum- 
BtanceB for making It answer ; and I have ad- 
vised liim to get another cow, if those of hii 
neighbours who are without will agree to take 
milk of him. Johnson's wife knows now to con- 
duet a dairy ; his children are growing strong 
enough to give him help in his tillage ; and being 
« labourer, he has many hours at his own com- 
mand which a shopkeeper has not. So, if ha 
works hard and manages cleverly. I think he will 
make a good profit of his allotment ; and so may 
you, for the same reasons." 

'^ Would you have me sell milk, sir?" 

"No. I should think one cow and a coupls 
of pigs are enough to have on your hands, as 
your cliildren are young, and your wife mnclt 
occupied with them. But milk is an article of 
so much importance in a large family, and the 

Sroduce of a cow such a comfortable thing to 
spend on, that I am always glad to see r 
labourer able and inclined to make the most 
of it." 

" I have ohea thought, sir, that there was no 
telling what would have become of us if it had 
not been for our cow." 

" You will find her of much more use to you 
when she is properly fed. Her milk will Iw 
farica M good and twice aa plentiful when her 
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food is railed from your own land ; especially if 
your wife knows how to manage lier." 

" Pray," inquired my mother, who liad juBt 
entered the room, " bsB your eldest girl learned 
tu miiic ftnd clium V 

" Why n«, ma'am ; but I think it is time the 
ihouid, Sim might help her mother much that 
way." 

" Indeed she ought ; and if you like to let 
her come hero at milking- time, our dairy-maid 
shnll leach her to milk. Very k\v peoplu are 
aware how mucli the value of a cow depends on 
the skill of the milker," 

Qray bowed, &nd thaiikfuily accepted the 

" I believe, air," he said turning to my fa- 
ther, " that I Bbali keep my bit of land, or part 
of it But I shall want a little money, you 
Jtnow, to lay out upon it at first ; and I have iw 
Bieani of getting that but by selling a part." 
. " It Beema a pity to sell," said my fathfe^, 
" because as your boys grow up, you will be able 
to make a proHt of the whole, perhaps. I am 
not sure, either, that you will want money at ail. 
I will come down to your cottage and see the 
condition of the land and of the place altogether, 
and give you my opinion upon it" 

Wlien Gray was gone, my father and mother 
agreed that it was a. good opportunity of trying 
what could be done fur the welfare of a large 
and very poor fanaily by clever management on 
their ude, cBcoacaged by advice and counte- 
e3 
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naiioe on oun. We hoped to improve thdr 
condition, without eilhcr lending or giving them 
money ; and they were industrious and tolersbly 
firudent, and we ourselves much interested Tch 
ihem. My father was not a m&n to forget hit 
vroraiacs, or to keep his neiglibours wu^ng for 
the perTormance of them. The sBme evening 
we directed our walk towards Gray's cottage. 
The ground was declared to be of a promising 
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Suality, and was conveniently eituated behi.._ 
le cottage. It was Gray's intention to fence it 
immediately, and turn in his cow to bite off the 
grass and help to manure it. But the great dif- 
ficulty was to feed his cow through the winter, 
KS his own land would not be ready for many 
months, and the small pickings from the lann 
and hedges would go but a little way. My fa- 
ther promised to consider the matter; and went 
on to examine the state of every part of Gray'i 

f'emises. The cowshed was in bad repair, 
here were holes large enough to admit the 
wind and rain : the floor was wet and uneven, 
and not paved, as the floors of all cowsheda 
ought to be. My father showed Gray the ad- 
vantage of having the ground slope a little, and 
told him how easily he might manage to pave it 
with stones (which are to be had every where), 
and to mend the thatch with heath and furze 
from the common. He advised that a pit should 
be dug near the shed, and close by where tho 
ftiture pigfltye was to he, to collect the manure ; 
w>d that the sweepings from the cottage Aootk, 
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the colleclions which the children might make 
from the roads, and the wash and boilings of all 
sorts, should be thrown into it to increase the 
stock. Gray seemed willing to receive and act 
upon all Ilia advice, especially when he found 
t]iere was no need at present to lay out money 
upon his land. He declared that he did not 
grudge labour, nor care how hard he worked, if 
he could have a fair prospect of bettering his 
condition. 

" Such a. prospect I think you have," ob- 
served my father, " if you really do not mind 
hard work. But we have laid out a good deal 
for you. Here you have, besides your regular 
work, to fence your ground, and repair your 
shed, in the iirst place; and I should not wonder 
if you must pay for the subsistence of your cow 
this winter by extra labour." 

" I should he very glad to do so, sir, rather 
than part with lier ; and by this time twelve- 
month, perhaps, I may see my way before me 
better than I do now." 

" Indeed 1 hope you will. Gray ; and then we 
shall see you living upon something better than 
potatoes. Potatoes are very good food in part ; 
but 1 like to see n hard-working man enjoying 
bis bread and beer, and sometimes a dieh of meat. 
If you manage to keep a. pig, this will be in 
your power. In the mean time, do not be 
uneasy about how your cow is to be fed this 
winter. She will have the range of the common 
for two months lo gome; and I advise you Iq 



set i>i> with your fencing and repnire before that 
Bum ii over." 

My fclhw wpresenled to Mr. Mallon the diffl. 
Vuttjr of the collagen about keeping ibeir com 
^ruu^h the first ifinlrr. Tlie Mimlier of DicM 
tnlmiiU was very Bmall, as mutt uf the viltngerl 
IMiI aoM tbein to the neigli bun ring fannert; 
fend, M tbe cominon woa to be upen fur soma 
lime, ami a bite of gtm was to be liad in iltt 
lanes, the ijuontity of turnips required for lh« 
Valtin iTotild not be great. Jthapiwned too that 
Mr, iVInltun wanted more labourers on liis new 
Wnd llinn he could emUj obtain ; bo that tlit 
Wbroi! were somewhat raised, and he was glad tit 
Ifnplirj all who were willing for a greater num- 
ber uf iiutits in thedar. Itwaepresenilysetlledi 
to Cirny'« (ureat satislaction, that }ie should paT 
for the feed of his cow by two hours' extra wort 
tcr day, as long ua Mr. Malton could so employ 



Chapter IV. 

A CONVERSATION UNDER THE LIMES, 

fltRQBANT Ratnb was a hsppv old mnn. Ev<rfy 
body loved him for his kindness o( heart, attd 
Ittoked tip to him with respect for llie sinl- 
^it^j of his chitracter, and for the wisdmi lit 
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had gained by liis travels abroad and his medi' 
tatiotiB at home. The labourers of the village 
were always ready to stand and (.'hat with him 
when he had inquiriea to make about their fami- 
lies. The housewives invited him in as he passed 
their doors, and wiped down a chair for liim. 
The children brought him nosegays as he sat be- 
neath the elm ; and it was his delight to take 
one on his knee and collect the others ronnd 
him, while he told long stories of his adventurea 
on land and sea. It was amusing to witness the 
eagerness of the little creatures — one holding 
his face between both her hands lest lie ehould 
look away before the tale was ended, — another 
crowding question upon question faster than they 
could be answered — a third uttering an impatient 
" hush !" at each interruption. He allowed them 
to do what they liked with him ; and one little 
rogue used to creep up behind him on the bench 
to peep into the pocket which sometimes con- 
tained apples and nuts, while another amused 
himself with buttoning and unbuttoning the 
empty sleeve which the sergeant was wont to 
consider his most honourable badge of service. 
When my mother and I went to a. shop, we 
often found liim seated beside the counter, read- 
ing the news to two or three listeners ; and more 
frequently, as we passed through the church- 
yard, he was to be seen on the bench in the 
lime walk, with spectacles on nose, intently 
reading one of the good books which he valued 
more than newspanera, chat, or child's-p)ay, 
dearly as he loved them all. When so engaged. 
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no one interruptcil him, anil he took notice al 
nubudy but the tlergyman, to whom he ne»T" 
failed to offer )iiB beat buiv. Tliey usually « 
lered into conreraation on the subject of h{ 
resiling or on tlie results of hia meditation ; an 
the clergyman has more thnn once told me tin 
he owes to Scrfteaiit l!nyne many a topic for 
sermon, and many a liint wliich lia afterffaft 
found valuable in aia intercourse with his Uocl^ 

On one occasion, he conversed aa freely wil 
me as if I bad lieen the clergyman. His ipii 
was moved, and it was a relief to him lo eu 
press his feelings where he knew lie might lowt 
for sympathy. 

fie was sitting in the churchyard, one bright 
mild noon of a late autumn day. He had beeo^ 
reading, but had put down his book with kit 
finger between ihe leaves, while lie watched th< 
motions of the sexton who was digging a gravf 
near liim. When he heard the runlling of m]" 
little dog among the fallen leaves, he KimeJ ani 
saw me approaching from the stile. I thougD 
there was a look of invitation in his eye i aaL 
when he brushed a few dead leaves from tllC 
bench, I took my seat beside him. 

" That grave is for old John Willi; 
poser said I. 

" It is 1 and I was just grieving in myself tlu^ 
he who is about to be laid there should hav»_ 
gone down to ihe grave in sorrow, after a life OJi 
usefulness and honour." 

" ^'ou me'tn on aecounl of the ill-doing of 
Hal "■ 
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CONVERSATION V 

" Yes, miss ; and not only that, but of the 
change in the family altogether, and of the dif- 
ference in their proapectB from wliat his were at 
their time of life. I remember what a happy 
funily ihey were lincen years ago, when lie 
owned his little farm here in the neiclibourliooil. 
His eons in the field and his daughters in the 
dairy were as fine a set of lads and lasses as 
could be seen. And now to tliinh how some 
are dead and others dispersed, and the favourite 
of all likely to come on the parish through his 
own imprudence, — it does make one's heart 
ache." 

" And the poor old man himself," said f, 
" was supported by the parish during Iiis time 
of infirmity," 

" Yes, mies ; and thai of itself would have 
brought him to the grave if his childishness had 
not saved him that pain. He deserved belter 
from his favourite son titan that he should many 
before he could afford it, and turn over liia old 
falher lo be maintained by the parish." 

" Did you ever tell the young man so ?" 

" Why, miss, I thought if his own natural af- 
fections and sense of duty were not enough to 
guide him, there was little use in my saying any 
thing. But this much I did tell him : that t had 
more pleasure in making my old mother com- 
fortable with my pay than I could ever huVe Imil 
in indulging tny own wiaheB ; and that I nm 
happier m my old tge without wife or children 
than 1 Could have been under the thought that 
she had died In the workhouse." 
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" He smiled iiii<l said I had never bee 

love I but " llie old man sighed and ehoofc 

his head. 

" I am afraid," said [, " Hal has nut muflh 
comfort in his wife ; for they seem to have goM 
down in ibe world sadly since they married," 

"True, mias: and liie old man knew t1 
before he died; for he became aeosible both of 
thig and of his aon Richard's death. Richantf. 
you know, miss, was a Simmnn, and was sup-, 
posed to be at the other side of the world at thw' 
time ; but a week ago, a letter came to say thak 
he was dead ; and it encioaed twelve poundi, 
which he had saved from his pay and left to hii 
aged fallicr. 1 told Williams all about it, auL, 
shewed him the letter and the money; but hia' 
memory so failed him, thai he did not knoi 
who 1 was speaking of; and he forgot thewh<d(t' 
the next minute. But O! miss, it all came bacl^ 
upon him at tlie last ; and I shall ever bless Gof 
that 1 heard 1dm apeak rationally once more.' 
He grew weaker every hour ; and there ha 
sat crying and wailing like a child, or talking so 
foolishly that one did not know how to answer 
him. But I have heard him speak like a man 
again, as sensibly as ever in his life, and with 
far more dignity than his son knew how ti 
face. " 

"It is a great consolation," said 1, "whet 
the mind which lias been long clouded becomaa 
clear at the last," 

L great CO'aw>\BXW, miss ; and nevei 
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much to me as in this case. He was too weak 
to be got up, the last morning ; and when I 
went, he was either asleep or so quiet tliat we 
thought him eo. I offered to ait by him lill hia 
Bon came from work; and I was reading in llie 
armchair by the bedside when he raised his 
head and said, quite in his natural voice, ' Is 
that you, sergeant V I saw at once that he was 
quite sensible. He asked who that woman was 
at the fire; and when I told him it was his 
daughter-in law, Ann, his son Hal's wife, he 
repeated the words to himself, and muaed fur 
a while, and then asked for Hah Hal came in 
at the moment, and his father spoke to him as if 
they had not met for years. ' So you are mar- 
ried, Hal,' eoid he, ' and I did not know it till 
now. Well, that is no fault of yours. But 
whcre's Richard now 1 Has he been to see us, 
and I (lid not know that either ? O, but surely 
I remember something about him. Did not you 
tell mc, sergeant, that Ii^ died ? My poor son ! 
But he only went a little while before me,' And 
so he ran on till we told him he had better not 
exhaui;t himself with talking, and I drew the 
curtain that he might try to sleep again. He 
lay very quiet till his son and daughter left the 
room ; and then, opening the curtain, he beck- 
oned me close to him, and said he was sure I 
would tell him the truth, and that he wanted to 
know whether Hal was not very, very poor, as 
he observed that the beat furniture was gone 
and that the room looked comfortless. 1 could 
not deny that they were poor He went on to 
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ask liow tliey had supported hirn ; and Iiig look 
atid manner were bo earnest, and he did so insiA 
upon liis right to be lold the whole, and it waA 
BO clear timt he had some notion of the pariv 
Kllowance, that I could not keep the iact froB' 
Iijni. Ab Bouii at he had made out that he h 
been a hurden on the parish, he turned i 
find hid his face under the clothes. I did r 
for some time, venture to lake any notice; bnt! 
at last 1 said, as Rcnlly as I could, that tJter^, 
would never again be such a necessity, as he wwM 
now well supplied with money. He soon recalledt 
the circumstance of his son Richard's fegacf,' 
and then made me tell him how many weetia h^ 
had received an allowance from the parlfl||^ 
' Forty-nine weeks, al four and sixpence a wcekf 
how much is that? More than I can [ay, I anf 
afraid. But I can't reckon it ; will you ?— ' 
Eleven pounds and sixpence, is it? Well, | 
am tfiankful 1 have the money ; and I beg, s 
geant, you will write a letter from me to the oveiy 
seers, — now, before Hal comes in. Sit by n 
and I'll tell you what to say.' So, miss, he loU' 
me clearly what he wished me to say ; and hit- 
letler was ao proud and yet bo humble! Ha; 
said he hoped he could submit to be a burden- 
^ the last, if it should be God's will ; but that 
he had never intended to be so, and woi 
while he could raise a shilling by other r 
and 80 he begged to send buck all they had 
allowed him. Hal looked surprised and vexed,' 
when he came back, to hear what had been done ; 
And he whispered to me that I knew very 
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well bow long his father had been saperan- 
nuated, ami that he hoped I should not fling 
away the money in any Buch manner, though it 
was very well to humour ihe old man by pre- 
tending to do as he wished. I made no answer, 
bul I have the money and the letter safe, and 
they shall go to-night ; for my good friend was 
OS much in his right mini! as you or I, mi^ ; 
and more, 1 should say, than his son Hal. 
' There is but little left, Hal,' said he ; ' but it 
will be more than I shall want ; fur I am just 
going. I wish 1 could have left you something 
more than my love and thanks fur what you have 
done for ine, I am afraid I have been a sad 
trouble to you ; but good children find all this 
trouble turned into pleasure when they look 
back upon it in after times.' He went on speak- 
ing for Bome time ; but las speech became lesl 
clear and iiis countenance altered, tili he sunk 
back and breathed his last. I have thought of 
liltie else, ever since, Miss Lucy ; and between 
joy to think how he recovered himself after be- 
ing BO long childish, and sorrow that he will 
never speak to me agaio, my heart ts quite full 
Btill." 

The sergeant seemed so much affected, that I 
tiied to divert his attention by inquiring into the 
beginnings of poor William's troubles. 

" Why, miss, he and I were never agreed 
about matters of that kind. I alwnys took a 
different view of his difficullics from what ho 
did ! and I should have tried a diifercnt way to 
gel out of them. As goon as the war ended, hia 
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reveries began; anil like all the rcit of tha 
formers, he complained of the hardships of 
agricultural claBHeit, and that they had not 1 
play. It was of no use my remindiiiE him thit' 
ihe farmers made enormous profits during tint 
war, which could not in the nature of things b* 
kept up for any long time : lie was Btill crying^ 
out for higher duties on the importation of com, 
and complaining of the prosperity of manuf«* 
Itires ; just as if the welfare of the one clasa did. 
not depend on that of the other. Then Mr. 
Malton's taking several farms into his own bands 
was a great grievance lo him. Wlien I saw what 
was doing, I advised him to keep no more Und 
than he had capital lo make the most of, and to 
send Iiis children into the world, or let them 

Erovide for themselves under Mr. Malton ; bat 
e would do no such thing. So, from keeping 
more land than he could cultivate properly, hit 
capital was returned in less and less proportion^ 
and he nent down in the world, and his childrrai 
with him, til) ruin overtook most of them." 

" It seems a hard thing," said I, " that thew 
large farmers should ruin their humbler neiglK 
hours; and why need it happen now more tbi 
formerly J" 

" Changes are always going on in societjr, 
MisH Lucy, and tliere are usually some who 
Buffer, and many who are benefited by these 
changes. Whenever such a change takes place, 
we hear a cry in favour of old times, and com- 
[llainte thKt we do not go back to the old w.iya 
' ig of the good or evil of old 
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ways, is it poBsible to go back to them ? In the 
preBent case, for inBtance, is it poBsible to set 
back our population, our mBHufactures, our 
modes of tilling the ground, to what they were 
when BmaU farms were not found fault with? 
Certainly riot: so the question comeB to thia: — 
having a multitude more mouths to feed, and 
requiring more and more capital to make iLe 
ground yield its utmost, is it wiser to obtain ati 
increaBud production by changing our farming 
ByGt«m, or to let the poorer population starve, 
that a certain class may continue to be landed 
proprietors who cannot properly afford to be 

BO?" 

" It is clear," replied I, '' that the general 
good must be considered before the indulgence 
of any particuiaT cbas. But to whom is this 
question referred ?" 

" Thai is another point to be considered, 
miss. All these great questions are decided by 
the public interest, (unless Bome meddling law 
!a interposed,) and not by individuals. As long 
KB more corn is wanted, there is no use in rail, 
ing at large farmers, or at those who buy of them, 
or at anybody. The demand cannot be pre. 
vented, and the supply will follow of course. 
Seeing all this, I could not be discontented with 
Mr. Malton for improving his land and trying 
new methods by which more com was brouglrt 
to market and at a cheaper rale than formerly ; 
Aough I wag sorry for Williatns and others who 
I eould not keep up with him. My poor old 
■'Mend never could %gne with me there; wjt 
I f3 
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■ «Ould he hear wilh palience of the incloBure of 
^L our common. He was alwnys arraid of too 
^B nuch corn being grown, and would never be- 
H lieve tliat the more food is raised, tlie more 
K vould be wanted." 

^^ "Did he not sec that a multitude in this king- 

^M doin have not food enough ?" 

H " That, misa, he could not dispute ; but his 

^f argument was, that while farmeri are poor, there 

inuBt be too much corn in the market. I never 

could f^et him to tell me why, if that were the 

case, Mr. Malton and others were busy enlarging 

their farnis and taking in waste land." 

" That is what I was i^oing to ask," Baid 1. 
" How can Mr. Malton afford to lay out a great 
deal of money which the land cannot pav back 
for years, if the business of farming is an unpro- 
fitable one?" 

" He knows very well that whatever may bo 
the changes of prices and the rist and fall of 
profits at various times, there will be a lasting 
demand for the produce of the soil ; and that 
therefore landed property, with a sufficiency of 
capilal to lay out upon it, must be a safe and 

I lasting possession in the long run. For that long 
run he, as a large capitalist, can afford to wait." 
" Tlien it is an advantage to the public whom 
he supplies, and to the labourers whom he sup- 
ports, as well as to himself, that Ije should carry 
on the work he haa begun ? '' 
" Certainly. He is preparing to feed manj 
hundred human beings where only a few lean 
cattle grazed before. He circulates money now 
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among his poor neighbours whom he pays for 
malting his inclosurea. They are very glad of 
their increase of wages, (as you may aee if you 
go among them,) however much tliey may 
mourn over the loss of their common. Tliis 
winter he will turn in his large flocks of sheep 
to bite every blade of grass and manure the 
ground. In the spring he will plough up the 
land, and afterwards sow it with turnips. Next 
winter, his sheep will feed off the turnips and 
give the land another dressing ; and, during all 
uiis time, he is laying out a great deal of money 
on his fields without any other return than the 
Bcanty feed at his flocks. Bui, after this time, 
his land will begin to pay him nack the expense 
of the purchase, of the fences, of the use of the 
teams, of the seed, and of the human labour 
which has been employed; and wlie: 



while thus to employ his capital, and thus to 
wait for his profits." 

" If, for many years," said I, " there has been 
less food in this country than was nanted, huw 
happens it that so many commons are still un- 
inclosed ? " 

" Because it often ansners better to improve 
land already cultivated than to spend money on 
wastes. Of late years, agriculture has been much 
studied in this country, and means have been 
discovered by which lands that have been under 
ihe plough for hundred of years have been made 
to i)roduce more by half than in old limes. This 
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is the way that Mr. Malton grew rich. If there 
had been nothing more to be done with his fields 
than formerly, he would probably have taken in 
the common some years ago : but his time and 
money have been occupied in trying new methods 
of cultivation^ which have answered very well 
and enabled him to increase his capital^ notwith- 
standing the badness of the times, from which 
he was no mdre exempt than other people. 
Havinjg brought his estate into a high degree of 
cultivation, 1^ is. now able to add to it." 

'' And to fix his capital/' said I, *' and wait 
for retuma in a wi^ which is not practicable for 
a small ca|Htalist. Poor Williams^ if he had 
been alive now^ must hare had his'diipital repro^ 
duced immediately or have been at a stand/' 

The sergeant smiled while he observed that 
he saw he was not the only person who had con- 
versed with me on the employment of capital. 
I told him how often I had listened to cbnversa* 
tions between my father and his friends on the 
philosophy of the changes which were taking 
place in our village. 

" There is another way/' said I, " in which 
it seems to me easy to prove tliat there is tiie 
best economy in large farms. If industry is 
limited by capital^ and if a capital grows faster 
in proportion to its increase, a large capital must 
afford increased employment at a quicker rate 
than several small ones. Do you see what I 
mean?" 

'* YeSf miss ; and I think you perfectly right. 
'iere is a case. Mr% MaiU)iv \)^^^> ^^ ^^\\^^ ^ 
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wilh a farm of three hundred acres, and three 
neigbbourB with each a farm of one hundred, his 
capital being just equal to that of the three to- 
gether. Mr. Mallon would have the advantage, 
in the first place, of having his capilal better in- 
vested. His one set of farm buildings would rc- 
Siire less Itxed capital than their three sets, 
ough his Slight be treble the size. His fencing 
and the disposal of his fields might be managed 
to better advantage. He might proportion his 
stock and instruments more exactly than they 
could to the work to be performed- — finding, for 
instance, that five horses could do the work which 
h would require a pair of horses on each of llie 
three small farms to do. The fixed capital thus 
saved, Mr. Malton could employ at once in im- 
proving his land, and thus preparing for a further 
increase of capital ; while his neighbours could 
only go on as they did before. When these im- 
provements bring in their profits, he has a further 
■um to lay out in the employment of labour, and 
the fruits of that labour enrich him slill more ; 
and all this time, his three neighbours are left 
further and further behind, though their smaller 
capital may be growing in its due proportion. 
At the best, at the end of a few years, they can 
only make the most of their one or two or three 
hundred acres, while lie supplies society with the 
produce of hia one or two or three thousand." 

"Do you know,"" I aaked, "with how much 
land Mr. Malion began the world, and how much 
he has now ''' 

" I rather think he began upon six or seven 
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hundred acres ; and now he has some thousands 
under his own eye. One of his tenants holds a 
farm of fifteen hundred, and another of twelve 
hundred acres; and these men adopt all Mr. 
Malton's improyements that their capital will 
allow, and hare sd increased the productiveness 
of their land as to he trulv puhlic oenefactors/' 

'* Poor Norton will hardly have any chance of 
improving his little foHttne in such a neighbour- 

rhood/' said I. 
The sergeant shook his head« and said that he 
had tried to explain to Norton that as industry 
is proportioned to capital, it must answer better 
to let the labour of a society like ours to a 
large capitalist than to split it into portions which 
could not yield so full an aggregate return ; but 
that Norton liked the idea of being a proprietor, 
\,^and would listen to no evil bodings. 

** If you werfe to go abroad, again, sergeant,'' 
said I, ** what would you do for want of some- 
body to advise ? I suppose you found no foreign- 
ers 80 ready to look up to you. as we are in your 
native village ? ' 

" My business abroad ^as not to teach but to 
learn," he replied, smiling. "Yet there were 
some who used to ask me questions by the hour 
together about the ways of my own country. It 
was the examination that I was thus led into that 
induced me to consider the reasons and rules of 
our public and domestic economy in the way 
which makes my neighbours here come to me 
for advice,** 
^* What BOii oi people vjete ^??j ^\io used to 
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question you ? " I asked. " Soldiers do not ge- 
nerally study these matters much," 

"It ia a pity they do not," replied he, "eo 
much opporlunity as they have of obaerving the 
ways of different countries. Those that I speak 
of were mostly soldiers, however ; they were my 
companions in the hospital where I lost my arm. 
I was confined there many weeks, and a prisoner 
o tiiat I was glad to amuse my thoughts 
fersation wlienever I could get it." 

"You could speak Spanish, then?" 

" I managed to pick up enough both of 
French and Spanish to make myself understood. 
If I had not, I should have been forlorn indeed, 
for not an Englishmsn was in that hospital but 
myself. I think I liardly could have borne to 
lose my liberty, my iimb, and all intercourse 
with ray countrymen at once, if I hnd been un- 
able to talk with the people of the place. As it 
was, it was sad enough," 

'■I have always wished," said I, with some 
hesitation, " to hear the liistory of that terrible 
time from yourself;' Dfit' I never ventured to ask 
it." 

The sergeant smiled as he assured me that I 
need not have scrupled, as it was a pleasure to 
him to go back to the remembrance of old times. 

" I will begin with telling you, miss, how I 
got my wflund. It was the first wound I ever 
hid, though I had been often in the very thick 
of ihe fight It was strange enough that on this 
particular day " 

Just at this moment the clock struck ono. A 
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shade passed over tlie face of the old man, and 
he stopped short. Ktiowhig his passion for 

fiuiictualiiy, I started up with many npologiesfor 
laving detained him so Ion;;, and proiniseil to 
call on him one day for his story, which it really 
wu no little diaappintment to me to give up for 
the present. 

Before I left the churchyard, I looked back 
and saw tl>al. though he wax late for dinner, the 
Krgeant had paused to look once more into liis 
old friend's grave. 
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A LARGE portion of the newly- in closed knd 
belonged to Sir Henry Withers, whose planta- 
tions were celebrated in verse, aa we have seen, 
in company with Mr.Malton's fields. Sir Henry 
hod had a world of trouble in laying his plans 
about tliese plantations ; for, in addition to the 
discontents of the people about the common, he 
had met with opposition from oliier quarters. 
Every arable cultivator grumbled over Maliou's 
jiastures and Withers'a woods by turns. Every 
siiepherd looked upon every spot occupied by a 
tree as so much food taken from his flock. Sir 
ih-nry'a bailiff himself could not bear to sec a 
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rood of ground ttiat was worth any thing for 
olher purposes devoted to planting, and wag con- 
tinually offering !iis advice as to how much 
ehould be taken in, and how large a sweep the 
fences should make. If his master had followed 
his advice, his plantations would not only have 
made a very extraordinary zig-«ag patchwork, 
but the expense of fencing round so many odd 
angles would have exceeded ihe Having in good 
land ; to gay nothing of the advantage lost to the 
trees planted in a poor soil by having none of 
the protection of more flourishing neighbours. 
Sir Henry and his forester laughed together at 
the idea of having his plantations look like an 
assortment of pincushions, and of rearing a mile 
of fence where half a mile would do, foe the sake 
of saving a few acres mure for the plough. 
These two carried their point against all the little 
world of Brooke ; and the future woods were 
appointed to sweep round the foot of this bill, to 
retire into yonder hollow, to wave on the top of 
that healthy slope, and to shelter from the north 
winds all this CKpanse of corn-tields. It was a 
delight to the imagination to picture what they 
would be a hundred years hence, when hanging 
woods would omament a landscape at present 
bare and barret). 

It was partly this pleasure, and partly the ac- 
t of 1 scene, which made us love to watch 

h p of planting. The inclosing was the 

fi wo k and we were for soma time in dread 

1 valla would be the kind of fence fixed 

u| he soil was too poor for a quickset 
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tieilgs, consiilering llie great extent to wliich %, 
■nuxt liavQ been carried ; and fences of fiirze ai)A 
larch would have required too mucli attention is 
the neigbbuurhood of such large flocks of aben 
as Mr. Malton't. Sir Henry, bowever, could npf 
tolerate tbe idea of stone walls any more ibn i 
ourselves, and determined (o construtt an earthei^ 
fence wbich might last for nine or ten years, by 
which time tbe thinnings of tbe plantations niigtt 
provide a sulistitute. A ditch was dug, slopinff 
outwards but presenting n straight cut of a torn 
and a half next the plantation, on tbe verge rf 
wliieh was raised a wall of sods, three or foi|t 
feet high, round the lop of which ran a siugla 
bar of paling. 

The nejLt operation was to drain those ])or" 
tions of tlie soil which required it — a trouble aq^ 
expense wliich, though great at first, becomes 
less and less burdensome every year ; since, K 
tbe drains are properly kept open and scoured, 
so that tlie water may remain pure enough ta 
nourish tlie trees, it will be gradually absorbed 
by them, so as to turn a swampy into a firm soi^i 
Tiie marking out of the road and paths was doiw 
at the same time witli tbe draining, as one ditcK 
served to drain llie road on one side and tlvq' 
plantation on the other. This part of the work 
was the most agreeable of all to lookers-on, and 
to a man of Caste like Sir Henry, who saw how 
much of the use and beauty of his woods d&> 
pended on this part of his plan. He pointed out 
with delight how air would be conducted into the 
recesses of the groves by these i>atliways ; and bow 
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the road, now barelymarked out with the spade, 
would aoon become a dry green sward, where 
the fullings of ihe woods would be hereafter col- 
lected, and where their owner might go to and 
fro lo watch how his forest nurslings thrOTe. 

Our next curiosity was to know what trees Sir 
Henry meant to plant the most of. There were 
lo be oaks, of course ; but a far greater propor- 
tion of larch. " Larch! ugly, mean-looking 
larch !" we exclaimed i and went on to rail 
against its appearance when planted in small 
patches, or on the ridge of a hill, cr sloping 
away from the wind. But Sir Henry told us 
that if we had seen forests of larch we should 
have had a very different idea of its beauty. He 
had been in Switzerland ; and he described to us 
the sublimity of the woods there, where tho 
mountains are clothed with larch as high as any 
Tegetation can stretch, and where the tender 
green of its young slioots in spring is as beautiful 
as its sober autumn shade is grand. To comfort 
us uiider our complaints that we were never 
likely to look upon Swiss mountains, he told ua 
that we need go no farther than Scotland to see 
irliat a forest of larches might be made, He 
owned, however, that he had regarded use more 
than beauty in his choice of the larch. This tree 
grows better on exposed and poor soils than id 
rich and sheltered situations ; — not so fast, cer- 
tainly ; but its timber is of a better texture, and 
it is free from blight. The oak and ash, there- 
fore, were planted on the best parts of Sir 
Henry's grounds; and the rest was given up to 
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the Urch, which was expected to grow man 
rapidly tlian ali tlie trees of the forest besides, to 
furnish wood as tougli and durable as tliBt of tbtf 
oak, and moreover to improve the quality of tlw 
ground as rapidly and efTectually as could be 
done by any other process. By the annual calling 
of its leaves, the larch enriches the soil beneath 
as with a regular supply of manure. The coarM 
heath gradually disappears, and the finer grasset 
spring up, till a larcli wood becomes, from l>einff 
a barren moor, a pasture land carpeted wim 
white clover : a wonderful change to take place 
without any assistance from human labour beyond 
that of putting larch plants Into the ground; 
Tlie plantation may be used as pasture without 
injury to the young trees, after a ten yeari' 
growth ; and hence arise other advantages,—^ 
shade to the (lock in summer, warmth in winter, 
and shelter from the storm. What wonder that 
Sir Henry planted many larches ! 

Few rural employments are more interesting 
to the by-stanJer than that of planting. I havo 
stood for hours with my brothers, watching th« 
people at their work. First a labourer took off 
with his spade about a foot of turf, and laid it 
aside, while he dug the pit, and broke the clodi, 
and loosened the eoil near. Then his wife, if ho 
had one, or liia boy, placed the plant, just 
brought from the nursery, in the earth, and 
spread the roots abroad in tlieir natural direction, 
taking especial care not to twist or bruise the 
tender fibres which draw nourishment from the 
•oi/. Then the pil was filled up; the earth being 
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first gently sprinkled over the roots, and after- 
wards turned in and trodden down. The turf was 
next cut in t<xo with the spade and laid upside 
down on each side of the plant, bo as to meet 
round itH stem. The purpose of reversing the 
turf is that the nursling may nut be affected 
by drought, or injured by the growth of grass or 
weeds close beside it We were sure never to 
be long at any one spot without Seeing either 
Sir Henry or his forester, who were always going 
tlieir rounds among the labourers. They told 
«a that no one thing is so much to be dreaded 
in the work of plantation as slovenliness in put- 
ting the plants into the ground ; and as it was 
itnpossible to convince the labourers of all the 
mtsGiiief of bruising or twisting tfie roots, there 
was nothing for it but keeping an eye upon thenl 
continually, to see that they did not make more 
haste than good speeds For this reason, plant- 
ing was not in the present case, as in too many, 
done by contract ; but even here, where the 
labourers were paid by the day, they were apt ttf 
grow impatient and think it foolish to fiddle- 
fitddle about the root-fibres of a tree as carefully 
as about the lender organs of an infant. They 
made many attempts, too, in order to save troublei 
to bring more plants at a time from the nuraery . 
than they could aet before night : but the forester ' 
having once found half-a-dozen covered ever id 
a ditbh during a frost, made such vehement 
complaints, that thenceforward the nuralinga 
were removed as they were wanted and in b* 
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I began iIi'lb winter by admiring Sir HeDry*^ 
benevolence to future generations more than 1' 
Haw reason to do aftertvarila. I imagined that' 
)ie would rea|) none of the fruits of hts present. 
outlay of truulile and capital, and thai all that h* 
did in planting was for the sake of his childrsB' 
and his country. He did consider both, H* 
was well aware of ihe value of an ample supply 
of limber to a nation like ours, whose naval re^ 
lourcus can never be too plentiful, and whose 
jnagnificeiit works of art create a perpetual de> 
mand for the treasures of the forest. He wu 
mindful, also, of the vast increase to the valua 
of iiis estates which he might provide by planting 
his inferior lands ; but, with all this, be hoped^ 
as it was fair he should, that his own revenue* 
would be improved by the same means, perhaps 
before he had passed the middle of life. I WM. 

Siresent one day when he was pointing out to mf_ 
ather the difference in his mode of planting tw<F 
portions of land, and the comparative pront h 
expected lo receive in a few years. 

" These fifty acres, you observe," said he*' 
" are not for pasturage, though you see 
larches to one oak. Half the larches are to 
main for timber trees ; the other half are nuraeBj' 
and will he thinned out in five or six years." r' 

"Odear!" interrupted I, " before they aro 
large enough to be of any use." 

'' I expect they will pay me," he continued^, 
" for the outlay on all these fifty acres. They 
would be worth little if we lived far away from 
an/^jmlatioQ but (hat of our own estates; but 
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tliere is demand enough for bark, fot poles, 8(c., 
to lake oft' all I ^hal] liave to dispose of. The 
bark will Bell for about half as much as oak 
bark ; I suppose it will fetch from four to five 
pounds a. too. The quality of the wood is bo 
good, that stakes and poles of it are in great re- 

?uest for gates and palings. The smaller sticks 
may want myself; or if not, Mr. Malton or 
other farmers will be glad of them for supports 
for their sheep nets, when the Hocks are eating 
turnips off the ground. They sell at about a 
shilling a dozen." 

" You will pay yourself in six years at farthest," 
said my father. " Do you expect to make more 
or less of those other fifty acres where you plant 
larch only?" 

" More in the long run, but nothing for len 
years or uptvards. I have not planted so close 
there, you see ; so that there will be no thinning 
at the end of five years, Tlie original expense 
of planting is less, of course ; — about twenty 
shillings an acre, at the most. Then we must 
remember the rent of the soil, wliich is perhaps 
a shilling an acre." 

" Then to this thirty shillings an acre," ob- 
served my father, " you must add the ten years' i 
interest, and the outlay on inclosing ; there are 
no other expenses, I think V J 

" Not any. There are twelve hundred larches j 

years ; and it will be strange if the bark and ! 

timber of four hundred do not pay a!l the ex- i| 

peases we have mentioned, with compound inte* j 
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teit. Tlicn I Blinll Ii»ve eight hundred tree* o 
every acre, the very lowest value of which will bC' 
ten pounds ; and the ground will be worth foirf' 
timCH wliBt it a nt prciient. It will be paBlurkgtf 
worth letting by tliat time." ' 

'• Then," said my father, " after hating patt 
yourself, these fifty acres, which were a mon^ 
ago worth a rental of only Jifty aldllingti, will, 
brinii in len or twelve pounds a year, and harV 
five hundred pounds' worth of larclies upon thbnk* 
Upon my word, this is a pretty profit ! " * 

" Consider, too,™ said Sir Henry, " that wittf 
out costing me a farthing more, the thinnings of 
tlie plantation will add to my income at a edit" 
tinuaily increasing rate. I shall be able to em** 
ploy more and more labourers every year; — nW 
that i need tell you so ; but I put in this obeerva. 
tion for your daughter's sake. She looks i|u!|K 
disappointed in me — disappoihted to find that l* 
look for any profit from the measures wliieh witt*; 
benefit my family and society at large. Have I*" 
guessed your thoughts rightly. Miss Lucy 1" * 

So righlly, that I blushed and my fiithep 
laughed, while he assured Sir Henry that w' 
none of us doubted his disinterestedness. 

'' What different ways there are of betiefitilijj 
one's country and posterity, in different parts d 
the world!" IcKclaimed. " In Canada, a laH _ 
proprietor would clear away as many trees as 
possible, I suppose, if he wished to do apatriotiT 
ihinf^." 

" It is one of the most interesting; emjiloji 
inents Iltoowof," said my father, "lotracejio* 
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the same principles lead men to directly oppoeite 
or widely different modes of conduct, according 
to circumutances ; and if men studied this fact a 
little more carefully than they do, the world 
would be incalculably happier than it seems 
likely to be for some time to come. If states- 
men and leg^isiators saw that usages and laws 
inust be varied with la[jse of time and change of 
circum stall ces, we should be freed from many 
useless institutions. If our men of power saw 
that what is beneficial to a country in one age 
may be hurtful in another, we siiould have a 
better economy and a wiser distribution of our 
wealth. If our people discerned the same thing, 
they would leave off complaining of new mea- 
sures because they are not old, and railing 
against their best friends because the advice they 
offer would not have suited the condition of out 
grandfathers." 

Sir Henry observed that he had heard far 
more said about what would have been thouglit 
of Mr. Malton's large farm a century ago, than 
what ought to be thought of it now. In the 
same manner, (he wise men who study how the 
resources of the nation may be best managed 
and improved are called hard-hearted, because 
the measures they recommend are different from 
such as were necessary when oiir population was 
less numerous, when there was lees competition 
in commerce, and a smaller demand for agricul- 
tural produce. 

" There can be no surer mark of ignorance 
and prejudice," observed my fiither. " The 
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Icing or Persia is prejudiced when he laughs at ■ 
king of England fur havin^j; only one wife ; and 
every BngllBlimBn who thinlcs the king of PersU 
it'icked for having twentv, is ignorant. Hp. 
does not knoff tliat the religion of the monsrcE 
allows the custom. Any one of our labour^ 
would be prejudiced if he blamed an Indian fo^ 
waste for burning a whole pine-tree at oncei 
ftnd that Indian ffould sbovr himself Ignorant 1^ 
he laughed at Sir Henry fur spending so muclt 
time, and labour, and money, in planting treeb 
of which the Indians have more than they l<noi|! 
what to do with." 

"Anyone such instance," observed Sir HenrJTj 
" is enough to silence for ever all oUectlons ti 

Elans because they are new. I would desire OQ 
eCter instance of (he variations introduced by 
time into the way of employing labour and cam* 
tul than the one yuu have reminded me of, hr 
your mention of Indian forests. There was i 
time when this island waB as much overgrown 
with lyood as any part of North America now is-.*' 
" What a different place it must have beei^ 
then I" said I. 

" Different indeed ! Vast forests extendin( 
over whole districts ; the climate as cold as m 
in the north of Russia) (for countries in 
latitude become temperate only in proportion 
they are cleared;) wolves abounding in em 
wilderneES, and swamps spreading in all dii 
tiona, to ttie great injury of the health of 
savage inhabitants, — such was Great Brit 
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" Have swamps any necessary connexion^th 
woods?" I inquired. 

'* With untended forests, where no care is 
taken to prevent them. A tree is blown down 
across a rivulet, and forms a dam. The water, 
stopped in its course, diffuses itself over the 
ueigiibouring ground, and loosens the roots of 
other trees, and, by becoming stagnant, poisons 
their vegetation. These other trees fall, one by 
one, and form other dams ; and thus the destruc* 
tion proceeds, till what was once a forest be* 
comes a bog." 

*' Tliis is the reason, then, why trees are foond 
buried in swamps V 

** Certainly ; and we know it not only from 
the fact of trees being so found, but firom there 
being actual instances of such transformations of 
a forest into a swamp at the present time, in In- 
vemesshire, and some other parts of Scbtland. 
Now, what would a wise landed proprietor do in 
such a state of the country as this V* 

" The very reverse of what you are liow 
doing," said my fatlier. *^ He would clear as 
much ground as possible for cultivation, putting 
the wood out of the way as fast as it was Cut. 
He would build with it, bum it, and enoouragt 
every body about him to use it for all the pur- 
poses of life to which it could be applied He 
would encourage pasturage, because cattle are 
scarce in proportion to the scarcity of open 
ground. These cattle, continually increasing 
Imder the care of main, would wander into the 
woodSy and, thongli ^ '\ iw:X'\ff;sss<^>»»9>. 
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^1 timber Ireea, would prevent llie young planl^' 

^B from coming up, and thus prepare for tlie declintll 

^B of tlie forests." * 

H " If thinKB proceeded in their natural courB&. 

^ the face of the country would be wholly cliangei'l 

in a few centuries, — the hills being bleak aai' 

barren, and the vales swampy ; tiie Tatter having' 

become unlit for the residence of man, and tliti 

former an unsheltered and perilous pasture for 

his flufka. What would a wise landed proprietor 

do now V 

" He would hang woods on the summlls of 
the hilis to protect the herds grazing on their 
slopes," replied my father, " 11<! would cut 
trenches in the valley, and, as an eftectunl drun, 
would plant the hollows the first moment thtf 
their soil would bear the process. Under thit 
management, the high grounds would becomil 
fertile, and the bogs would be converted into' 
firm, rich, vegetable soil, ready to repay the la 

kbours of the plough.' 
" Then if you owned llie downs of our souths 
em counties," said I, " or the bogs of Ireland^ 
you would plant and drain and plant again ?" 

'' I should, and as much for my own profit u 
for the general good ; for the price of limber 
rises, of course, in proportion to its scarcity. 
Now you see how different is the application irf 
labour and capital in these two states of a coun-*. 
try. In the one, labour ia applied to banish, ia 
the other to create, wooiU. In the one, cattla 
mitted to destroy the young timber j^ 
: tiie other evet^ tender shoot is pto^ 



lected at an expense of trouble and money, Fn 
the one, growing wood is as little valuable a part 
of the proprietor's capital as the stoneB which 
encumber Mr. Malton'a new fields, and of which 
he can only make the meanest of his fences ; 
while ill the other, it is the resource on wliich 
the proprietor mainly relies for the stability of 
his fortune, not only for the income it brings, 
but for its power of increasing the productiveness 
of his pasture and com lands." 

" And do you believe," said I, " that there 
are any so stupid as to oppose a different ap- 
plication of labour and capital in these two 
cases r 

" Not in so clear an instance," replied my 
father; " but they will not follow the precedent 
in cases very like it. Can you fancy a family of 
natives, living, some centuries ago, in a wattled 
Imt in a wilderness of Cumberland, visited every 
winter's night by wolves, every spring season with 
agues, crying- out in dismay at the proceedings 
of a rich neighbour to clear the ground 7 They 
would exclaim against having iheir old customs 
broken in upon, and would talk of the pleasure 
of gathering acorns for supper in the glades at 
sunset, and of their hunts, and of the freedom of 
their wild life. If iheir neighbour represented 
to them that acorns had long been becoming 
scarce from the disappearance of oaks in the 
swamps; that their children had been swept from 
their side by diseases belonging to the locality ; 
and that wild beasts were increasing so fust, that 
there seemed a probability of the huntera soon 
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becoming llie Imnteil, llieee new notions would 
only increase tlicir dia[:untcnt. If he ofTereJ to 
supply Ihem with certain quantities of ^ain and 
meat in exchange tor wolves' heads, they wouhl 
complain of the degradatiun of obtaining their 
food hy rendering Bervico instead of tlie digni&ed 
independence of pieliitig up acorns or digging 
jrooli out of the soil. Tney would complain that 
he liad injured them by fencing in ground where 
the boar used to stand at bay ; and if he attempted 
to shew tliem the impossibility of restoring tlie 
forest and the climate and mode of life lo what 
tliey were a hundred years before, and the neces- 
sity of making some provision for their altered 
state, thev would, tntitead of listening, tax liim 
with all tfie diEtreases and inconveniences which. 
had been prepared before he was bom.^ 
Now, Lucy, can you find a parallel case to 
this?" 

" Very easily," replied I, " Mr, Mallon is 
the rich neighbour, and old Williams was one of 
the lovers of the old paths j and if you had told 
us of one who retired back farther into the 
swamp and built his hut on the sinking trunks 
of the fallen trees, 1 should have thought you 
were prophesying of Norton." 

" Let us bode him no ill," said my father, 
" but rather hope that he will plant his foot an 
firm ground, whatever we may think of the 
position he has chosen." 

" I can scarcely imagine," said I, " that any 
would be found to object to the second process 
Sir Henry tlesctibed. The ehepheid, striving in 
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vain to win his way against the snow storm on 
thu uplands, in search of his perishing flock, 
would surely blees the hand that planted woods 
to Bhelter his charge ?" 

" Even he," said my father, " would pluck up 
every sapling if he dared, for shepherds are well 
known to grudge every fool of soil on wliicli 
their flock cannot hrowze." 

"Observe the fact," said Sir Henry. "Are 
not my pheasants lampooned before they are 
hatcheil ? Is not every larch in all these acres 
looked upon as a meal taken from a half-atarveil 
cow? When the shepherd finds his flock safe 
under the shelter of a full-grown wood, he will 
be reconciled to the planter ; and not till then : 
and if any one of my neighbours should live to 
rest Ills aged form on his staff in the noonday sun, 
and watch his grandchildren, among a hundred 
labourers, felling wood on this spot, he may 
look on my grave as he creeps homewards, and 
sigh to thmk how he once misunderstood my 
intentions ; but I must not expect this justice 
in my lifetime." 

" You may," replied my father; " and if you 
are spared to a good uld age, you will witness as 
total a change in the views of our discontented 
neighbours as in the aspect of this waste or the 
condition of our village." 

Sir Henry pointed to the temporary dwelltnga 
which had been erected for the troop of labourers 
who had come from a distance to work under 
his forester, (there not being an adequate supply 
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uf labuur at Brouke fur tlie new demand,) and 

" V^hen that row uf slieda uliall have grovvii 
into a village, and when the a\e and mattock 
Bnall be lieard in the woods throughout the win> 
ter'e day; when the tiniber-watn shall come 
jingling down the slope, and the sawyers and 
woodmen be aecn going and returning early and 
late, my purposes will be answered, whether I 
live to Bee their fulfilment or not." 
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1 OFTEN passed an hour with the sergeant in 
his neat lodging ; and if I went only to inquire 
after his health, or to ask some queation which 
might be answered immediately, I frequently 
stood chatting till my brotiiers came to see what 
I was about. They, however, were generally 
my companions, for tliey loved, tike other peo- 
ple, to hear the entertaining stories of battles, 
sieges, and shipwrecks, and ihe sadder accounts 
of the suffering and death attendant upon war, 
which our friend coutd relate. As he was as 
regular in his habits as when subject to regi- 
QieuUl discipline, we always knew when < 
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stould find him ^l home. At a certain hour he 
rose and breakfasted ; at a certain hour he took 
dowD hiB hat, hung it oil a block and brushed it, 
and put it on aideways with a soldJer-like air, 
and the people at the Anns knew what o'clock 
it was by the sci^eant's lakiu(r his seat under the 
elm or beside the fire, according as the weather 
might be. Moving with the sun to the church- 
yard bench, as regularly as the shade on the 
dial, he would have been supposed ill or dead if 
a labourer returning through the stile to his din- 
ner had missed him on a fine day. His land- 
lady whispered to us that he was rather a parti- 
cular old gentleman, though the must good- 
natured in the world wlien not put out of his 
way ; and, indeed, if anything ever did make 
him look eour, it was his dinner not being ready 
to a moment. He did not care what was pro- 
vided for him : he preferred a crust of bread at 
one o'clock to a goose at two. He could not 
have told anybody an hour after dinner what 
he had been eating ; but if kept waiting five 
minutes, he could not recover it till the next 
morning. His hostess had half a dozen little 
children, and he was as kind to them as if he 
had been their grandfather, but warned them of 
his awful displeasure if they entered his room 
during his absence. If they caine by invitation, 
well and good ; he would do anything to amuse 
them. He would aing, teli stories, show them 
pictures, and even play at blind man's buff; 
though, as he said, it was not fair play with him. 
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■ aa he hat) only one hand to catch the logui*- 

H with. Not a rough word was ever heard fttnn 

H him. 1 remenilKr one of the little ones saying;, 

H "Show me how jou will be angry if I meddle 

V with yuur sword. Will you frown like Bonu- 

jarte in the picture ? " " No," said another 

" he will Btanip and apeak loud, aa he told us 

hiH captain did when he was in a pasuion." 

The aurgeant snatched up his cane, and made 

his countenance bo fierce in a moment, that the 

children did not know what to think of him. 

They Blared at him in terror till he could not 

help laughing ; and then, I dare say, leaolvcd in 

their hearts never to sei foot in his jurlour witb* 

out leave. 

On the present occasion he exclaimed, as I' 

entered the room with Frederick and Arthur, 

" I can guess, Miss Lucy, what you and 

young gentlemen are come for, and I am happy 

to see you. You want to hear the tittle story X 

promised you ; and you sliall be welcome to it.** 

" I hope you are not busy ?" 

" Not at all. You are come just 

time. See, I had finished this chapter of tnj 

book, and I was putting the paper iu when 

heard your step in the passage." 

" I want to know," said Frederick, who 
remarkable for always going straight to the poin^' 
" I want to know where you were taken prisonei^ 
and how you got home again, and how long !£ 
was ago. Lucy says you are going to tell her aid 
about it, and that we may hear it too,'* 
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" To be sure you may, my dear boys ; so eit 
down in the window-seat, and I will tell you. It 
was in Spain tliat I served at that time, you 
know, agaiDBt the French. The armies liad 
been drawing nearer to one another for a long 
while, and we all knew that there must be a ter- 
rible battle when they met. Prom the Btate of 
the roada, however, the whole army could not 
travel together, and wlien the van of both forces 
came in sight of each other, the rest were some 
miles in the rear. Both sides seemed much in- 
clined for a skirmish, and there was pretty sharp 
fighting for the whole day before the grand 
battle. Often as I had been in aclion, I had 
never been wounded ; but on this particular day, 
I felt a sort of certainty that I should be." 

" Had you never felt this before any other 
battle?'- 

" I think not so clearly; but it may only be 
that what happened made me take particular 
notice, and remember very well what my feel- 
ings had been. I mentioned this foreboding (o 
a friend, however, and so 1 suppose 1 was some- 
what struck by it.'' 

" And did he laugh at it, or call you a 
coward 7" 

" Neither tlie one nor the other, master. Very 
young soldiers, or men of hardened minds, may 
make light of the disasters of war, and call it 
cowardice to reflect upon them and prepare one's 
mind for them ; but my friend was neither giddy 
nor reckless, and he knew me too well to fancy 
IDB a coward. We had fought side by side in 
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tawj a battle, and I liave nursed htm when badlf 
wounded ; bo itiat we were real friends, and ng(" 
companions of the camp only. He lUlviBed ml' 
to ea«e my mind of all worldly concerns, and U' 
prepare myself in otlier ways for whatever mi gW. 
nappen, aa he always did bcrure a battle; so t 
told liim wliere to lind what little money I had. 
and Boroc lelters I hod written to my mother and 
another person " 

" Who was that other person ? " inlemiptotf 
Frederick. 

"Never mind who it was," said I. "Yott 
Bliould not ask euch a question aa that." 

"I have no objection, Miaa Lucy, to tefl' 
rou all, Tliat other person was one to whom £. 
fiad hoped to be married some time or otherf' 
but she Was not bound lo me, for I told hec 
there was little prospect of my returning home j' 
and if I did, 1 was afraid I should he very poor 
and were getting on in llTe, and I couid no 
bear tlic idea of preventing her being happy ; ad. 
I begged she would not remain single for my^ 
Bake. I had said this to her a long time before}, 
and my letter on this occasion was lo tell het 
that 1 still loved her as much as ever; and it^ 
was only to be sent in case of my death. — Well ': 
we were very actively engaged all day vrithott^' 
my taking aiiy harm, while hundreds were fall^ 
ing round me. Late in the evening, when botMj 
parlies were tired, and the fire slackened, I pasee£ 
my friend as we were hastening forward fo)^ 
one olhei charge, and he called out ' So you aie| 
" ';, after aill' 'Safe sditer all,' I replied, ani 
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left h!m behind. A minute after, a shot atruck 
my right arm while the enemy was pceasing 
round us. 1 could not defend myself; I was 
separated from ray company, and, of course, 
taken prisoner," 

" In pain and alone, among foreigners and 
enemies !" 1 exclaimed. " How very miaerable 
you must have been !" 

" Not BO much then as afterwards. Miss 
Lucy. You, wlio live in peace and quietness at 
home, can have no idea of the excitement of 
spirits there is in battle. One's heart is so full 
of courage, one's mind bums so with indigna- 
tion at bein^ made prisoner, and one has so 
much to think about, that there is no time to be 
truly miserabln. I felt no pain from my wound 
at tliat time. I did not even know that 1 was 
wounded, till I found I could not raise my arm." 

" Is that possible?" 

" Very true, my dear, I assure you. I was 
hurried away, I scarcely know bow, lo one of the 
'>^gg''g^'W^SS''*'^> ™^^h many of the wounded 
besides: but they were all French; not one 
friendly face did I see. We were laid, one close 
upon another, on straw, and jolted away, over 
bad roads to a town wliere an hospital was es- 
tabliabed. Some of my companions were in 
dreadful pain, and their groans made me sick at 
hcarl. I now began to suffer much ; but I 
wished above all things not lo be tipoken to ; so 
1 remained as quiet as if 1 were dead, and closed 
my eyes. If I could have shut my ears also, I . 
ehould have escaped many a horrible drf 
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which has startled mc since. Many a nig1%: 
even now, I hear those groans and oathe ; anff 
Ihe tortured countenances I used tu lee oftetf 
in a battle riie up before me.— Before diw<# 
break wc reached the hospital ; and I was reaJljf 
fflad of it, though 1 knew well enough what wsf 
before me." 

" IJiJ you feel sure that you must lose y< 
arm?" 

" Yes, master; I felt and saw that it was poat 

" And where you much afraid about it ?" 

" 1 had thought so much and so often aboiA'; 
the chances of such an accident, that 1 was -noil 
taken by surprise ; and I was already in M 
much pain that 1 was ver^ willing lo sutler moM 
for the sake of being rid of it, 1 lat beside U. 
fire, wliile one afler another of my companioM 
was taken to the surgeons. At last, after watt- 
ing an hour and a half, they were going to carry 
away the man who lay next beside me ; hut a$ 
was a coward, it seemed, and begged to be leAk' 
Tbey had no time to waste, and so laid hold 0$ 
me, and were going to cany me ; but I sooti 
showed them that I liaJ the use of my legs ' 
least, and walked as stoutly as any of them 
where the Burgeons were. Tliey made (luiole. 
work of it, and scarcely made a show of askin ji 
my leave." <1 

'■ But 1 suppose you would have given thesiH 
leave!" ( 

" J took care to do that. 1 held out my atoM 
fu Booa as ever I eaw the iusltuments." 
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" And how did you — how could you bear 
itr 

" A sturdy spirit will carry one through a. 
great deal, master, I am not sure that I should 
have borne it so well in England ; but I was 
determined no enemy should wring a complaint 
out of me. So I was as still as a mouse the 
whole time ; grasping the back of a chair with 
my other hand so hard that tlie bloud came out 
at my finger nails. One of the surgeons ob- 
served this ; and I heard him say that I was a 
sturdy fellow and fit for a soldier.'" 

"Then ihe pain was very, very great?" 

" Much greater than anybody can fancy who 
has not felt it, or indeed than anybody can 
fancy at all ; for it is not the sort of thing that 
can be remembered ; aiid I dare say I have liltle 
better notion of it at this moment than you 
have. But such as it was, it was soon over, and 
then I walked away to bed. There I paid dear 
for the effort I had made ; and I deserved it, for 
my bravery was not of the right kind and could 
not last long." 

" Why, what happened!" 

" When I was left alone, weak from pain, and 
Btiil thrilling in every nerve, a tide of most bitter 
feelings rushed in upon me. Such a tumult of 
thoughts I never iinew before or since. I hid 
my bee under the bed-clutlies, that nobody 
might disturb me ; and there for an hour or two 
I suffered such agony of mind as I can give yon 
no idea of. My pride gave way, and I felt my- 
self aa weak as an infant, In vain 1 told myself 
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that th'u miBrortiinc wag only m'IibI I liad ex> 
pected, — only what every Boidier is liable to. Ill 
VAin I called to tnind llie boasting in vrhich 1 had 
indulged before I left home, and the wish nhic& 
in my youih I had fell for the glory of one ho* 
nourable wound. This lecollec^n avFakcned 
others which subdued me completely." 

" What were they I " 

" It happened ihat the day before I left this 

filnce to join the army, the old clergyman, who 
ivcd here then, invited me to ihe parsonage tA 
say farewell. After talking cheerfully to m« 
about my profession, he went out with me u. 
far as the gate : and there tic put his hand OD 
my shoulder and said, ' Remember, yours is a 
dangerous profession in more ways tlian oni 
Vou are not only liable to be sent early to an- 
other world, but to depart with false notions of 
glory in your head, and with pride and hatred 
m your heart.' He pointed to the graves and 
went on, ' See here what becomes of pride and 
enmity. There have been some of these wliosa 
hearla beat as high with various passions as 
vours wilt in your first battle. Now, all nrs 
humbled and all are still. So it will be a hun- 
dred years hence, with the youngest and tlis 
(ieiccst, with or against whom you are going to 
fight. They too will be humbled and stilled.' — 
The recollection of this circumstance now came 
bnclt upon me clearly, I saw the church with 
the evening sunshine upon its windows. I ssiw 
the light flickering upon the smooth sterna of thft 
limea. I eaw the gtavea, and also the venentblb- 
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countenance and gray hair of ray kind friend. 
I heard hia voice and ihe voices of the children 
at their pla.y. 1 could almost amell the flowers 
in his garden, and feel the pressure of his hand 
upon my shoulder. 1 lay weeping for many 
hours, till by thoughts of home, of my mother, 
and of other dear friends, my mind was prepared 
for still better thoughts. My Bible was in my 
pocket, (for I took care to have it always about 
me,) and there I found a better sort of courage 
than thai of which I had been so proud, — I was 
soon glad to take some notice of my companions 
in the hospital ; and we managed to be very 
cheerful and to converse a good deal, as I told 
you, Miss Lucy," 

" Did the friend you mentioned before know 
what liad become of you ? And what did he do 
with your money and your letters ! " 

" As he .could learn nothing about me, lie 
supposed that I was a prisoner ; and hp. sent all 
that I had left behind me to my mother. It was 
not very long before she heard of me, hut she 
had delivered the other letter I sjioke of. I 
was sorry afterwards that I had ever written it.'' 

Nobody ventured to ask why ; but the ser- 
geant has told me since that the young woman 
liad supposed that, as he was so long absent, he 
would never return and had therefore married. 
She received bis letter soon after she was selilcd, 
and was made very unhappy by it for a little 
time ; but I am pretty sure (iljoiigb the sergeant 
did not say any such thing) that she had not a 
very warm heart ; or, at any rale, that it had 
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never been very warm towaidB him. He c 
back) hi! told us, n year or more before his mo* 
ther's death, which was a great comfort to then 
both. 

" 1 think," said Arthur, " that you must find 
the world grown very ilidl now. that tliere is np 
war anywhere in burope. I wonder you an 
■till so fond of the newspapers." 

" Dull, Master Arthur ! I wish such a kind Ot 
dulnesB may last for ever. It is all very well (bf 
people who waul amusement to run about tl^t 
village with news of a victory, and to help to. 
make a bonfire and light up the houaea, But if 
they happen to have a Bonor a brother killed oi, 
maimed for life, they may learn by experience 
what it is that thousands and millions are sufiep- 
ing. If they could take but one took at a field 
of battle, or an army in full retreat, they wouU 
wish for no more victories and illuminationa. I 
hope I have as much of the apirit of a soldier ia 
me as any man : and perhaps all the more &a 
having suffered something for my country ; but 
1 do say that nations are only half civilized m 
long as wars are thought necessary. I aaj", 
moreover, that they who are foremost in war are 
farthest from heaven i for heaven is a huid qf 
peace," 
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Chafter VII. 

GREAT CHANGES AT BROOKE. 

Brooke looked like a different place at the 
end of a very few years. In our own house, 
nothing remarkable had happened, unless it was 
the growth of my brothers, which was pronounced 
wonderful every time they appeared from achool 
at ChrislmaB ; or that Billy Gray (now called 
William) had become quite an accomplished 
little footman. The improvement of his family 
bad advanced as rapidly as his own ; and one of 
the pleasantest changes visible in the place was 
that which every body observed in the outward 
condition of George Gray, his wife, and children. 
George was a pattern of industry. Before and 
after his hours of dtuly labour he was seen dig- 
ging, hoeing, planting, and pruning in his gar- 
den, his boys and sometunes his wife helping 
Lim ; his eldest girl tending the cow ; and the 
others mending or knitting stockings, or cleaning 
the house. Even the very lillle ones earned 
many a shilling by cutting a particular sort of 
grass in the lanes for seed for Mr. Mallon's pas- 
ture land. Each with a pair of scissors, tney 
cut the tops off about six inches long, and filled 
their sack in a few hours, Mr. Malton's steward 
paid them threepence a bushel for it, measured 
as hay. Their work was made easier by this 
grass being sown in lines along the hedges; and 
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it WBK welt worth the little trouble this cost ta 
secure a coiutanl aupiily of the seed, which wH' 
greatly in request ; the sheep being very fond of' 

Grny's boye had all shoes and stockings noWi 
and the girU were tidily dressed. The rent wu 
regularly paid, and tfieir fare was improved. 
How happened this? — from having ground, and 
keeping a cow ? — Not entirely, though in bohm' 
inenaure. Tlie wages of labour liad risen con-, 
Biderably at Brooke since the common was io- 
cloaed, as there was more work to be done, a 
the number of hands bad not increased in prone 
tion, though the population was already one-tni 
larger than five ^ears before. Gray felt the ad-| 
vantage of this rise of tvages, and of having hM| 
family employed. He now wondered at hift 
neighbours for letting their children be whollf 
idle aa much as we once wondered at him. 
When he saw Hal Williams's little boys engage^' 
in mischief, he observed to his wife that one miglil; 
earn a trifle in weeding, and another in galbering' 
sticks and furze fur fuel, and sweeping up tlia 
dung and dead leaves from the woods and laiiai 
for manure. But neither Hal nor his boys liked! 
to work when they could help it, though Hal'i 
wife set them a belter example than her neigl^ 
hours once expected of her. Many a moth«p 
■hows an energy which never appeared whil^ 
she was a giddy maiden. So it was with Ann t 
but it was a pily that she was ignorant of tliQ 
ways of turning her in<lustry to the best account^ 
■0 that her desire for the comfort of her husband 
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and cliUdrcn did not do tbem bo much good as 
eho intended. 

Hal once observed to Gray that lie wondered 
lie could spend so ranch time and toil on his bit 
of ground, sucli a trifle as it was. 

" It is no trifle to me," said Gray. " Tlie 
time 1 spend upon it is not great ; and as for the 
toil, — a man with eight children must never 
grudge labour." 

" Why now. Gray, how much time do you 
spend on your plot ? I see you at work when I 
get out of bed every morning ; and when I come 
back from the Arms in the twilight, I hear yonr 
everlasting spade behind the hedge." 

" That iH because I have no hours I can call 
my own but those before and after work, A 
couple of hours a day is the most 1 can spare ; 
and surely it is worth thai to be able to keep my 

" What is her value to you, do you suppose !" 

" One time with another, she yields five 
quarts a day, and that is worth two days' wages 
a week, or perhaps three." 

" Five quarts a day ! That never can he. 
Mine never gave three all the time 1 had her," 

" Nor mine while she fed on ihe common: 
but you know the keep is everything with a 
cow i and it is no mure likely that a cow in the 
lanea should yield like mine, than that mine 
should yield thirteen pounds and a half of butter 
weekly, four months after calving, like a fine 
North Devon cow of Mr. Malion^a thai I was 
admiring the otlier day. But I call my cow 
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jireUy well kept now, and she is worth the keep- 
ing. I manage to get many a good diah of ve- 
getables fur ouritelves, too, out of my garden." 

" But no fruit, I sec, neighbour, i like to see 
fruit-lrees in a garden." 

" So do I, where there is ground and money 
and time enough ; but it would not suit me. 
My cabbages would not thrive if tlie ground was 
shaded ; and I could not raise fruit enough, or of 
a sufficiently good <juality, to sell to advantage." 

" IJut it would be a great treat to the cliil- 
dren." 

" My oliildren must wait for such a treat till 
we grow richer. 1 am thankful enough to be 
able to give them bread and sometimes a bit of 
meal, instead of the potatoes we used to live on. 
Apples and gooseberries will come all in good 
time. Bread and clothes must be thought of 
firsu" 

'• And yet you managed to get a pig." 

" Yes. I knew, if I contrived to buy one, I 
could easily keep it. So we made an effort to 
save in the winter, and in March I got a fine pig 
of four months. He was able to graze and eat 
cabbages and turnip-tops, and we have plenty of 
wash for him ; so Ihojic, as he has thriven so 
far very well, he will be in fine condition fot 
killing at Christmas." 

" Will you be able to fatten him liberally?'* 

" 1 hope 'SO. He shall have as much barley- 
meal aa he can cat, if I can afford it ; if not, 
pease must do." 
I " You will liava a houseful of racat at that 
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time. Sacon in jilenty, giiskins, cliiaes, cheeks, 
and I don't know what beaidea ; and hog'e-pud- 
dinga and lard for the chiliiren ! Why, you will 
live like an alderman's family for weeks. It is 
a fine thing to keep a pig!" 

*' It is a great advantage ; and conaldeiing 
that, I wonder you don't try, neighbour." 

" When I have eight children perhaps I may ; 
but we get on somehow as il is; and I have 
quite enough to do, for I don't pretend to work 
&a hard as you." 

" No," thought Gray, " You make your wife 
do it instead, while you go and smoke at the 
Arms." 

Hal's cow had been sold long ago to pay his 
debts. It had been done during one of his wife's 
confinements, and it was bad news for her, when 
■he got about again, that it was actually sold and 
gone. It was some comfort that they awed no 
money; but it was & comfort which could not 
last long i for she knew that milk is a dear article 
(o buy, while it is absolutely necessary where 
there are young children, — It was grievous to 
Bee in a short time how poorly they lived. One 
thing after another was given up. They had 
long contrived to do without meat ; but now they 
could not aSbrd beer, except a little on Sundays. 
Hal did not relish milk as when it came from his 
own cow, ,but took a fancy to have tea, — tlie 
least nourishing and most expensive diet a man 
can have. To indulge this fancy, the fire was 
kept in all day, the whole year round. There 
was an everlasting boiling, of the kettle in the 
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morning, thejiotatnes for dinner, andtheketdtf 
again in the atternoon. Upon this miaersble iliol 
tliey grow thin and aicklv i tljcy ran in debt tO' 
the g;rocer till he refusmi their cuitom ; and M 
Jolinson's wife for millt, till she declared ah* 
could not let them liave any more. We vreie 
passing Hal's door one day, when one of thtf 
children entered with an empty pitcher, on see^ 
ing which his mother burst into tears. TiietS 
was but too much cause for her Brief. Het, 
hungry children must be content witli a drink of 
water with their crust of bread, for Mrs. Johnson , 
could afford no longer credit. My mother coulf ' 
not bear to see the cravings of the little ones ^' 
and she promised to go hack with the messenger ' 
to Mrs. Johnson and persuade her not to diaan« 
point them for this one day, and to see what oouM 
be done for the future : but she declared that th# 
tea must be left off if the milk was to be cotw 
tinned. The poorworaan sddlliatslie waswiltinff 
to lire in the clieapest way, if the children could 
but be fed ; but that her husband made such A 
point of Ids tea thai she had little hope of pe^ 
•uading him to give it up. 

We took the child back to Johnson's ; and 
there we saw a cheerful sight. Mrs. Johnaoa 
was milking one of fier fine cows, while llitf 
other two stood by ; and her daughter was mea* 
Buring out the milk to the various messengeiV 
6om the village. There were Miss Black'if 
Ibaid, and Wickstead's boy, and Gregson'a ap- 
I jjrentioB, and Harper's servant, and half a dozea 
l.^tUldFBii ftova the neighbouring cottages, having 
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their pitchers filled with the warm, freah, rich 
milk. My molher smiled as she observed to me 
that the division of labour was not fully undei- 
Blood by otir people yet, or they would have de- 
vised a better plan than having the time of a 
dozen people wasted by coming for the milk, 
inBtead of employing a boy to carry it round. It 
struck us boCb at tlie same moment that Ual's 
eldest boy might earn a share of the milk by 
saving the neighbours the trouble of sending for 
il^ He might soon learn, we thought, to mea- 
sure the milk and keep the tally. 

" I hope we are in time, Mrs. Johnson," sdd 
my mother. " 1 was afraid your pails might be 
emptied before we came. Vou must fill this 
child's pitcher, if you please, and I will pay to- 
day." 

" I assure you, ma'am," replied Mrs. John- 
son, " it made me very sorry to send the buy 
away ; but what can I do ? Tliey have not paid 
me tliese six weeks, and I cannot afford them a 
quart a day at my own expense. I have oftea 
threatened to send them no more, but I never 
had the heart to refuse them till to-day," 

" You cannot be expected to lose by them, 
certainly," replied my mother ; " but I am very 
sorry they are such bad customers to you. I am 
sure such milk as that is far better for them than 
the tea they make," 

" Do you know, ma'am," said the busy Mrs. 
Johnson, as the milk went on spurting and fiz- 
zing into the pail, " I do believe that tea-driuk- 
ing aloue is enough to ruin a very poor femily. 
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I We tried It once, and fond enough we are of tj 

I BtitI ; but tliougli we iniglit aiTunl it better tfaat^ 

I tome ])eo|ik-, we now never touch it but o^ 

I - SuniUiys and particular occnsiong. Now, cad 

I yuu wonder tbat I rcruee to give further credit tq 

I my neighbours, when I know they might paf 

I Die, if they choBe to manage better, and to giv3| 

I up a luxury which I cannot afford?* 

" " Certainly not, Mrs, Jolmaon. — What verf 

line cows yours are ! I suppoee you are glodi 

your IiuBband did not dispose of tlie first you hadi 

wlieu he was tempted to do so?" 

" Glaii indeed, ma'am, 1 was always fond d£ 
a dairy, and desirous of having one of my own. 
If you would please to Wait a few minutes, F 
should like to show you and Mies Lucy my dairyi 
My huKband has been making it larger and im- 
proving it very much, for I find it a profitable 
business nuw, and 1 believe my neighbours think 
it answers to gut their milk of me ; for 1 could' 
sell the produce of three more cows if I had 
them." 

" Perhaps we shall see you with a dairy of 
twenty cows one of these days, if our village 
flourishes." 

" No, ma'am. Three are as many as I can 
well manage now, and as many as we can feed. 
Our lot of ground is carefully managed ; and we. 
brew at home now, and the grains come in very 
well for the cows; so that we arc at no loss, bO' 
J&r. But if we were to take in mote ground, my^ 
huabaad would not have lime to attcni ■v-tQ'je&j. 
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ahoulil not jieglect his work, 
are now." 

When the milking waa finished, Mrs. Johnaon 
took us to the dairy. It was clean, cool, andia 
beautiful order, A range of cheeses waa on a 

Bhelf, and they were to be sent to M for aale. 

The hulter she made was sold to the neighhourg. 
My mother understood the management of thie 
most delicate part of household economy, and 
agreed with Mrs. Johnson that the habits of 
cleanliness and care which are necessary to tiie 
success of a dairy are most useful to young peo- 
ple, and cannot he more effectually taught than 
by making them assist in the management of 

" My gill was telling me, ma'am, how a neigh- 
bour wondered why her cow's milk was not bo 
good as ours ; and how, with ail the trouble she 
took, her husband complained, and the children 
left half their breakfast in their basins. The 
thing was clear enough. She milked lier cow 
into the first pail that came to hand, and let the 
milk stand in the heat and smoke of the kitchen, 
in pans that had been used for potatoes, or any 
thing else they might have had for dinner the 
day before. My girl told her she miglit take a 
lesson from the cow herself; for no cow will 
taste a drop from a vessel that has held grease. 
The very breath of the cow is sweet enough to 
show what care should be taken to keep her 
milk pure. There is nothing so disgusting ia 
the way of food as tainted milk ; and nothing to 
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milk, 03 sweet at the new-mown prAss. Do me 
the TavDUT to taBte some, misa, and i think you 
will aay so too." 

\Vhen we had finisheil our delicious draught, 
we took our leave of Mrs. Johnson, afijeeiag that 
it wiLseertainlyngood tiling for her that her hus- 
band followed my father's advice about his allot- 
ment of land, aB she seemed bo happy among 
her cows lliat it was difficult to imagine how she 
would have lived without one. 
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" See the results of the judic 
of capital," said my father, one fine spring day, 
when I rode with him and Mr. Malton round the 
thriving property of the latter. After enjoying 
the view of the manifold tokens uf prosperity 
which surrounded us, we were struck by the ap- 
pearance of a field which looked by far less flou- 
rishing than any we had seen. 

"What is the matter here, sir?" said my 
father. " What have you been doing to keep 
back this field while all the rest have been im- 

praving?" 

" Pray do not take vhla fve\4 tot qti.i ol mwi*, 

t belongs to neighbour ^oftoti\ wfti \ isi. 



afraid that, cheap as he has hoiight it, he wib 
it a dear bargain." 

" I feared," said my father, " that he would 
not have Buffictent capital to keep his land in 
good condition." 

" Look here," said Mr. Malton, " this next 
field is his too, and there he is among the 
labourers. You may know him now, poor 
fellow, by his shabby looks. Those labourers 
are mine, and they appear more creditable, every 
one, than he. And there is not one of them that 
does not live in a belter house than that of hia. 
Tliat is his cottage yonder. What a tumble- 
down place for a landed proprietor to live in ! 
Belter call one's-self a labourer, in my opinion, 
and have plenty to eat, and a whole roof over 
one's head, than pinch and starve for the eako 
of owning a couple of fields." 

" Yes, indeeil. But how does it happen that 
your labourers are at work in liis field 1 

" Why, you see the thing is this. He cannot 
afford a team to plough his field, and he has not 
sheep to eat off the crop of turnips, (if he had 
one,) and to manure it; so he meant to let the 
land tie fallow. I thought this a great pity, so I 
offered to plough and sow it, if my sheep were 
allowed to eat off the turnips ; by this plan he 
will have his land manured, and returned to him 
in a good state, while I shall havu an equal 
advantage on account of my sheep." 

" Surely," said I, " people who cannot afford 
a team and a flock of sneep bKquLA \\n*. ■aSii^w^ 
to farm V' 
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" To be Gure they Bhould not, MiiB Lucy ; tai 
much leis to liaro land of their own. And iO' 
these days, when tillage has been lo much im* 

Dvod, it is utterly irapoHBJble that a man wbo 

8 little money at command can bring his ora{|[| 
to mitiket on the aame terms with one who hav 
much. 'I'uu have no idea of the grent expeitH 
of making land aa productive as it can he moilsr 

" i have heard," ! replied, " that mftM 
noblemen and rich gentlemen, who are fond gf 
agriculture, have lost ihouaands upon thousand^ 
of pounds in trying new plans upon their landia** 

" A^e, aye ; tliat is m tryins experimentit 
for which we farmers are much ouliged to thenh 
I am sure. We look on while they are makiui 
the trial, and have the benefit of their experb- 
encc. If they succeed, we adopt theiT pUuB ! if 
they fail, we take warning. If the email farman 
would look on too, they would learn a gc * 
lesson ; they would eee how impossible it is 
make the must of land without money, or labour, 
wliich is money's worth." 

" In these days," said my father, " when 
much advantage is gained by the division aC 
labour, no one man, and no one family, can da 
justice to a farm, be it ever so smail. It is iti« 
calculable what is gained by substituting division i 
of labour for division of land. In former limet^' 
Lucy, the proprietor or occujiier of thirty oi- 
forty acres was thought a substantial fanner. Ua 
and his family performed all the reijuieite labour, 
even down to making his implements, excep| 
peibapB, the plough, iiia rickety harrow ffa| 
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made of withy, or of IiorsE-hair, tnristed atV .^ 
The wicker bnskets, the wooden spoons, the 
boechen bowis, were made by the mea in the 
winter's evenings ; while the wife nnd daughters 
carded, and spun, s.nA wove the wool of the 
flock." 

" But was not the change from those ways to 
the present very gradual T' 
i " Yes. The division of labour began in llie 

I towns, and farmers found the advantage of buy- 
\ ing their utensils and c!ot!iing before they put 
the division of labour in practice in their tillage. 
They knew little yet oftlie advantage of provid- 
ing a succession of employments on their farms, 
or of portioning out the work to the best advan- 
tage. The work of tillage all came on at once ; 
two or three teams were required for a short 
time, and then the horsea were done witli, and 
turned out to graze tilt harvest, and the plough 
was laid up till the following spring, and the 
men, after being escesBivety busy, looked round 
fbr something to do. Now one team Buffices for 
the same quantity of land, as the cropa are euo- 
ceasive, and a much smaller amount of labour, 
continually employed, achieves more than under 
I the old system of husbandry." 

" But surely this ia a division of time, and not 
of labour." 

" I was going to add, my dear, that the two 

advantages can be combined on a large fann, 

while they cannot on a small one. Norton does 

what he can by arranging a succession of labour, 

k2 
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but its diviBion m out of his power, nlule ™' 
Ualton practiaea both." 

" Vou may gee Norton," said Mr. Malto 
" one day hedging; and ditching, another lime 
gettiDu lime for manure, and then obliged to look 
after his few sheep while tlie land is wanting 
bim ; the ploughing, sowing, cutting, and threib- 
iug, all resting on hira : while on my farm such 
of iheae IhingB as ought to be dune at tho Bams 
time, are so done, wliilc yet tliere is a conBlant 
BucceBsiou of employmente for men and catUs, 
You may see lime-bumerB, drainers, hedgeri, 
shepherds, cowherds, hogherds, ploughmen, and 
threshers, all busy, helping on the grand work, 
and nothing standing still. We do not leava 
one piece of land neglecled while we take cara 
of another : every rood is improved ; ihe waale 
brought into cultivation ; the cultivated enriched, 
and used for one purpose one year, and for 
another the next. This is liie way lo make 
fanning answer." 

My father uhserved that it was a proof what 
could be done by the vigorous application of 
capital, when fallows were banished from soma, 
districts. Mr. Malton replied, " Our ancestors 
would scarcely have been persuaded that that 
was possible ; and some folks abroad will hardly 
believe, at this day, that oui beat husbandry ia 
found on our poorest soils. But it is a fact, and 
a gloriofxa fact, because it shows whatlabour, and 
capital, and skill can do. If the land bad bea[^ 
'to tbia time m tlie handa ul VAtve Utmwt, ihU™ 
would not, and could not, UNe\jQesvi.iiift.N^>»ft 
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little fanner would ever have covered his whole 
farm willi marl, at the rate of a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty tons an acre ? How shoidd 
such a man as Norton drain his land at the ex- 
pense of two or three pounds an acre ? Can ha 
pay a heavy price for the manure of towns, and 
convey it thirty or forty miles by land carriage t 
Can he float his meadows at the coet of five 
pounds an acre ? It cannot be, you see, that 
any very small capitalist can com])eta vrith a 
large one." 

My father observed, that convertible husbandry 
was quite out of the question on Norton's pro- 

" To be aiu'e," replied Mr. Malton. " You 
Bce, Mias Lucy, it used to be the way for one 
man to own a certain extent of com land, and 
another of pasturage ; and, in those days, they 
did not see the advantage (which is a very im- 
portant one) of making the com land into pas- 
lure, and growing grain on the grazing land : 
and this plan can be pursued only by those who 
liave large flocks, as well as a good deal of both 
sorts of land. Then, again, a farmer must grow 
a great variety of crops, and maintain all sorts of 
animals useful in husbandry, in order to make 
the most of every tiling that is produced; for 
aoA of different qualities produces different crops, 
and these crops feed different flocks and herds ; 
and they must all change and change about con- 
tinually." , 

" Wh't hat been your course here ^ ' in- 
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(juirctl my fatlier, pointing tu a (ma piece of 
grans- Ian 11. 

" A five years' course, Firat year, tumipa — 
second, barley, laid down witb clover — tliird, 
grass to cut — fourtli, grass to feed — fifth, wLeaL 
Next year, we begin wiih turnips again.'' 

" 1 suppose,'' said I, " it costs a great deal to 
keep your flocks and herds, independeDt of their 
food?" 

' More in one year than Norton lias to Uy 
out on Ills whole concern : and one had need 
have capital for this part of one'ii business ; for 
the profitable management of live stock is by far 
the moat difficult branch of farming. But see 
what capital and skill have dooe here too 1 It 
is a great thing that improved tillage lias doubled 
the quantity oF fodder raised upon any extent of 
soil : but it is a yet grcaler that double the 
quantity of animal food can now be sent to 
market as the produce of the same quantity of 
fodder," 

" And is this really (he case ?" 

" It is, indeed ; and all owing to the attention 
paid to the breeding and rearing of cattle by 
those who could afford to try new methods." 

" The improvemenl in the implements of hus- 
bandry," observed my father, " is not less re- 
markaiile ; and this we owe to tlie large farmer." 

" It is at our cost," said Mr. Malton, " that 
new and improved implements, and men to use 
tliem, have been sent for from one end of the 
kingdom fy [he olhet. Some Ua-ve sent thoic 
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men into distant cuuuties or abroad, to learn new 
metlioda of tillage. What folly it is to suppose 
that little farmers can farm to tlie same advan- 
tage as people who can adopt all these improve- 
ments '." 

" If all our farmers were men of little capital," 
observed my father, " we should have much 
less variety of produce in the market, and should 
therefore be liable to famines, as in old times." 

" I have often wondered," said I, " nhy we 
are free from those apprehensions of famine 
which disturbed our forefathers so often." 

" It would have been well if they had suffered 
from nothing worse than the apprehension, my 
dear. Our ancestors cultivated little besides 
grain ; and a bad season cut off all their crops 
at once : while, at present, what is fatal to one 
crop, may not injure another ; so that our sup. 
piy of food is not only more varied and agree- 
able, but it is no longer precarious. We can 
form no idea in these days of the intense interest 
with which harvest weather was watched three 
centuries ago." 

" We farmers were not ridiculed then for 
grumbling about weather," said Mr. Malton, 
laughing; " for we had the whole nation grum- 
bling with us in a wet season or a drought. — 
There is another consideration which we have 
not mentioned. As small capita Lists cannot 
wait for their money, the supply of com iu the 
market would be very irregular if it depended 
upon them. They must bring their com to 
market aud sell it at once." 
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V " Tlicn I suppose," said I, " that in plentiftd 

' years there wuuld be too much, and in UDfavour* 

able seasons too little, if ne had no rich steward, 

like Joseph, to gamer it up, and distribute it ai 

it is wanted ? " 

" Not only thai," aaid my father, " but there 
would be too much every autumn for the good of 
the formers, and too little every spring Tor tlw 
good of the poople. It is always a pretty certain 
tiling that as much of a good article as can be 
brought to marlict will he consumed; but the 
price, while it is plentiful, would fall so low as 
to injure the producer ; while afterwards, when 
the people are in want, the producer would have 
nothing to bring to market. Thus it would be 
if all were small cajii tali sis ; but now, large 
capitalists, wlio can afiord to wait for their returns, 
keep back their com in plentiful seasons; for 
which those who are compelled to sell are much 
obliged to them; and the people are no less 
obliged to them for regulating the supply." 

Mr. Malton looked pleaeed at this acknoW* 
letlgment of the obligation the community are 
under to large formers. 

" So you Bee, Lucy," said my father, " that 
if it were not for large farming, out moors and 
morasses, and indeed all out inferior soils, would 
still have been barren : we should have been 
liable to frequent scarcities ; our breeds of cattle 
B'ooJd not have iniproved ; and we should haTB 
DO iJeB how pruliGc the soil might be made, or 
JHoiv incuJculable a sum ni \«imMi \\^ttoa.'i be' 
ttistained by it. If i\ie 5co'p\e'«V'3iwi.*l^\s* 
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tlie owners of large productive capitals could but 
be convinced of tliis, tliey would soon grow 
ashamed of their eoniplainla." 

" Perhaps bo, father ; but surely it is hard 
upon the small fanner to go down in the world 
in spite of ali his labour ; and it does not seem 
fair that im should be driven out of the market 
by his neighbours because he begins the world 
with less capital than they." 

" Begging your pardon, my dear, that is a 
more foolieh remark than 1 should have expected 
from you. When we reason upon subjecta of 
this kind, it is not our business to take the part 
of one class against another, but to discover 
what is for the general good; which is, in the 
long-run, the same as the good of individuals. 
We are not now taking the part of the large 
&rmers against the small (though Mr. Malton is 
riding beside us), noi of the small against the ! 
large (though we are full of pity for poor Nor- | 
ton) ; but the question is, how the most regular ] 
and plentiful supply of food can be brougnt to 
market? If it be clear that this is done by cul- 
tivation on an extensive scale, we ought not to 
wish for the continuance of small landed proper- 
ties, hut rather that their owners may apply their 
labour and capital where they will meet with a 
better return. We are all sorry for the little 
farmers, and nobody more so than Mr. Malton ; 
but the more clearly we see that they BuRer 
through a, mistake, the more anxious we must be 
that the mistake should be rectified." 

" I am sure," said Mr. Malton, " it (jj-jtaxaa 
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grest concern to ace a man lilce Norton groniof 
poorer and jworer every year; but I know tluu 
It is partly hia own fault, because lie must seA 
Uiat hiH mode of tillage can never answer. If [ 
had his lot now in my own bands, I would eervi 
him, not by doing anything lo hia two fieldi, 
but by employing him on good wages. In thi 
one case the help 1 should give would be all at 
an end in a year or two ; In the other, he would 
Boon be in possession of the comfurls of life, and 
miglit lay by a provision for his old age ; wliik 
at tlte same time, he would be serving me aim 
society at large by giving up his land to be madi 
more productive." 

" I am aware," said I, " that an induatrioUB 
labourer is a benefactor to society." 

*' And what more honourable title need a mall 
desire 1 " exclaimed my father. " Is it not bett^ 
to deserve this title, and to possess the comforti 
of life, than to starve on the empty name of • 
landed proprietor?" 

" But is it not a hard thing," I persisted, "f« 
a man who is born to a few acres to give them, 
up 7 1 do not pretend to Justify Norton's ambi-: 

tion. Me might have been content aa he waa jy 

but it must cost a man a severe struggle to part; 
vith his Bfty or hundred acrea when bis fathers 
tilled them before him." 

" I have no doubt of it, my dear. Such a man 
ohould consider what hia plan of hfe is to be. If 
ie has only himself lo caTe!ot,MvAB,liW.lc capital 
ia bis pocket, let Mm \em«ia ^va^ V* XmA, 
keep it up, and improve itb-j xiis *««va^ '»^ w« 
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retiiraa if lie can. If tie has pot capital to do 
tliis, his duty to the public requires that ho 
slioiild not let his property degenetnte. If he 
has a family to provide for, it becomes his duty 
to do his best for them — even at the espense of 
his pride, if need be." 

" His pride should be," said Mr. Malton, " to 
maintain his children in decency and comfort ; 
tliia is a pride worth having.'' 

" After all," said my fetner, "it is not bo 
much that a man loses his rank in these days by 
becoming a labourer, as that the employment of 
a labourer has become more honourable than 
formerly." 

"There is one question more," said I, "that 
I want to ask ; and it ie, why there should be a 
scarcity in a bad season, even if all our farms 
were small ? Ift in other countries, there is more 
com grown than ia wanted, why should not we 
supply ourselves from them ? Would not it be 
a mutual advantage 1" 

My father smiled as he replied, 

"You have no idea on what a wide subject 
your question touches. If 1 were to tell you all 
the whys and wherefores on that question, we 
should not have done by dinner-tinie." 

" If you are getting upon the Corn Laws," 
said Mr, Malton, " it is lime I was wishing you 
good morning." 

" Not till I have spoken to you about a little 
affair in wiiich I want your advice." said my 
father. "I will wot detain you five mmutcs." 
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Willie tliey were talking, I endeavoured to 
discover what there tvati remarkable in my <]ue»> 
tlon. It seemed tu me the eimplcst ttiing in the 
world that if there was too much com in one 
country and too little in another, the want of the 
one ahoutJ be Bupplied from the abundance of 
the other. While I was meditating, my fathw 
called out, 

"Come, Lucy, your horse is in a reverie ai 

tvcll OS yourgcif, and we shall see you both fall 

pieecntly, if you do not wake up. Mr. Malton 

. Bays, ' Good day,' and we must make the best of ' 

our way home ; so now for a canter.'" 

Wc cantered till we reached the village. 

Miss Black's window looked very gay at this 

time. She had been to M to see tiie fashioni 

at the rooms of a milliner who had been to see 
the fashions in London. The caps and bonnets 
were of quite a new make; and there were 
smarter ribbons and flowers than I had ever seen 
at Brooke before. She had also another appren- 
tice, and had lately cnlarg'ed her show-room. 

"I wonderwhat has happened to Miss Black! " 
I observed. " She realty makes a grand display 

"Avery good thing has happened to her, I 
fancy," said my father. " She has more custom- 
ers, and those customers are richer. Those gay 
hats and caps came out of Mr. Malton's hedges 
and dhcheB, if you know what I mean by that," 
/ supposed he meanl ftvaS, a«me new familiee 
had come to settle at BTOote o^ ' ■^ "- 
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demand for labourera ; but I should not have 
thought they were people wlio could spend their 
wagea in millinery. 

" Nor aru ihey," said my father, in answer to 
my doubt ; " but they spend their wages in bread, 
milk, heer, meat, and groceries ; and, at the same 
time, cottagers who lived on potatoes formerly 
are rising in the world, so as to be able to afford 
themselves these comforts. Their custom helps 
on the butcher, the baker, and the publican ; and 
Harper told me the other day that he sells twice 
the quantity of groceries that he did live years 
ago. So the wives and daughters of these trades- 
people can afford to dress themselves in Miss 
Black's fashions ; and thus Mr. Malton's money 
comes round to her." 

" I wonder where it will go next ! " 

•' It is well spent, I believe ; for Miss Black is 
a very good woman. I can tell you that some 
of her savings are in the hands of a brother at 

M . who, by increasing his capital, is able 

to improve a very promising manufacture.'' 

" So she receives the interest, and increases 
iter capital every year, I suppose, till she will 
have gained enough to enable her to leave off 
business. This money seems to have done good 
in every stage of its progress. I am very happy 
to see Gray's children, for instance, well shod 
and coated. I like to observe the bustle in Har- 
per's shop, and his daughters look very well in 
their better style of dress. It is pleasant to see 
Miss Black prospering, especially as it is a sign 
o{ the prosperity ol foe ^\iwi«. Twa xwript^ "^ 



not dven away by Mr. Molton eiUitr; ft brin) 
him in more tlinn he |Miy» »W(iy." 

" All llii» Blir, tlierutore. my de*r. — thii proi 
perity, which stnkt* you so much, — is pure gain 
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Sir H. WiTiiEna's eldest son had been tt* 

veiling abroatl For the Inst three years, knd wi 
at this time expected lo return to lils native vit* 
lage. What he was as a man, few ])cople kaewi 
as he had scarcely set foot in Brooke fhim tf 
time he left school ; but ai a boy, he bad bei 
a f^eat favourite among his father's tenants at 
dependants. He had been high-spirited, and 
the same time good-natured ; fond of the count 
and its sports, and yet as gentle in his manne 
and polite in his deportment at if be hid liw 
in a court. So, at least, the old folks said wl 
remembered him best; and the 



youtiRer 

had also a strong impresBion of the freedom 

which he used to join in their games, or see that 
Ulere was fair play in lliclr battles, or beg a pai^ 
don for them when they had oitended at homey 
or (respaBsed in SW Hemv'a igtowoiii. Ttiew* 
f was now a genera\ feeWng o^ -floaACT wiVi^v- 



new I 

1 
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lie would be like, after years Bpeiit in a foreign 
country, where lie could neither hear the lan- 
guage nor meet the society of his childhood and 

Mis approach happened at a very good time 
for the neighbours who met under the elm. 
News had been scarce for some weeks. Parlia- 
ment was not sitting ; the member for M was 

alive and well ; nothinji; extraordinary was going 
on in the village. Nobody had died for aome 
time : there was not a single courtship, except 
Greggon's, which had been bo long a settled 
matter that nothing more could be said upon it 
till the furuiahing should begin. Miss Black'a 
spring fashions had ceased to be new and striking, 
and Harper's pretty daughters had been admired 
or censured for their finery till (he subject was 
worn out. In a, happy hour, the steward was 
empowered to proclaim the arrival of Mr, 
Withers in England, and ihe expectation of hia 
family that he would visit Brooke in a fortnight 
or three weeks. How many pipes were smoked, 
how much ale was drunk at the Anns that even- 
ing ! Even Gray indulged himself for once. Ha 
fiut by his spade and enjoyed hia draught and 
lis neighbours' conversation under the elm. All 
were pleased ; — some with the hope of profit, 
and others with the prospect of a general re- 
joicing ; and some with both together, Carey 
remembered that every man in Brooke would 
require an extra shaving that week, and that 
must of the children would probably have their 
hair cut, The butcher had secret hopes that ^ 
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bullock would be roaited whole ; and the bakd^ 
who Irntl lately made aome expeiiments in con* 
fcclionary, warned liia wife lo purchase hersugaf 
uid currants before the price sliduld rise. "Wicit* 
Btcad reserved his best tap Tor the important dajr, 

and MisH Block sent ild order to M for an 

extraordinary supply of ribbons on sale ui 
turn. These important afTnirs settled at home, 
each gossip was at liberty to enjoy himtielf at the 
Arms, and many a shout of merriment was t; 
tbat evening, even as far as our white gate. 

There was one person in the village who sail 
little on this occasion, but who perhaps fell moA 
than anybody else. Nobody observed her but 
myself, because no one besides suspcted what 
was in her heart. Our gardener's daughter, 
Maria, was a great favourite in our liouse. ShA 
was a young woman of twenty-two: a good 
daughter and sister, — industrious and humble.. 
useful lo everybody, liked by eveirbody, and 
never seeming lo think about herself She was 
not particularly pretty, nor prticularly clever ( 
and ner manners were so quiet that no stranga 
would discover at a glance why she was so be-, 
loved, But those who saw how she kept her T* 
ther's house in order, how she trained her younger 
Bister, how she atuched her little brothers lo her, 
could easily understand why her father drew up 
when he spoke of his Marin, why my mother 

J laced confidence in her, why the young men * 
woke looked up to her with respect, and thi 
"^ters regarded net wWiaKe«;\Dw. When Mr. 
BRitierB weot abroad, Ve VjoVw'ivVTO,^,'^!* 
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servant, Joe Harper, the eldest son of the grocer, 
Joe Harper was a steady young man, in wliont 
Sir Hanry could perfectly truEt. It was iliuugbt 
a Rfeat thing fur Juc when the situation wa« 
offered lijni, and everybody wm glad of it but 
one [>erBon, and that peruin was Maria. I found 
this out by accident, and therefore 1 never told 
any one,— not even my motljer, — of the dis- 
covery 1 liAit made. It happened on the very 
morning that Mr, Witheri, his tutor, and Joe 
were lo depart, tliot I went dowa to tlie garden- 
er's cottage to speak about some plants. I sup- 
posed that I should find him at urcalifait ; but 
breakfast was over, and he was gone to hia work. 
As 1 drew near the cottage duor, Joe ran out, 
leaped tlie gate, and hurried down the road. I 
MW Maria leauing over tiie table, her face hid la 
her apron, and apparently in an agooy of grieC 
The cause could not be mistaken. I went back 
as softly as [ could, and I believe she aeverkttew 
that any ooc had witnessed lier distress. There 
was never any other trace of it till tlie present 
lime. She was always cheerful iu het apirita 
and active about her busioess, and so sober in 
her manners, that no one set about guessing 
whom she woukl marry, and no reports of the 
kind were heard concerning ber. 

I could not help watching how she would re- 
ceive the tidings of Mr. Withers's approach. I 
saw her lie first evening witji a. cheek somewhat 
flushed, and a manner a little Uuiricd, standing at 
tlie white gats, watting for one of her brotiieja 
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whom abe had sent afiet the stcwnrd to make {>ir* 
ticular inquiries. For some dayg she was not 
quite httraelf. She forgot tivo tnessagee whicb 
tny mother left for her father, at two separate 
times : and some trifles went wron^i; in the cot 
tage in the course of the week which made my 
mother go so far as to inquire of Maria whether 
ehe was quite well. Before the end of the three 
weeks, however, she had recovered her setf-pos- 
MBsion, though I could trace an anxiety in hei 
countenance which made me suppose tliat the 
matter was not quite settled between Joe and 
herself. 

Sir Henry Withers and his family generally 
■pent the aprini; months in London, and returned 
to their country seat in May. This year their 
absence had been prolonged, that Mr. Withen 
might join them in town, and the whole family, 
arrive together. Monday, the 8d of June, was 
the happy day. 

Early on that morning the church-bells clanged 
iu the steeple, and the triumphal arch spanned 
the road, decked with pictures, garlands, and gay 
hangings of all sorts. The band of music whitjt 
was to animate ihe dancers in t}ie evening had 

already arrived from M , and was stationed 

under the elm ready to strike up, as soon as the 
"approach of ihe carriage should be announced, 
^he children were dressed in their holiday clolhee, , 
and the fathers and mothers in their smartest and 
IwsL The bullock was prepared for the roasting, 
— J *!,„ bonfire for being kindled as Boon aa 
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niglit shouid come. Never was Buch gaiety seen 
at Brooke, since the occasion of Sir Henry's 
marriage. 

Tlie Maltona called for ua soon after breakfast, 
that we might walk through the village together. 
Maria was at work beside her open window, 
where she could hear the hum from the street, 
and wheie I suspected, she was listening for the 

" At home, Maria, on such a morning as 
this!" exclaimed my mother, as Maria ran to 
open the gate for us. " Why are you not in the 
village, like everybody else?" 

" I am going hy and by, ma'am ; but my 
father is gone with the children, and so I thought 
I would stay behind for an hour or two." 

" Twelve is the time, remember,'' said my 
mother. " You must not miss the sight, for I 
do not know when you will sec such a rejoicing 
again." 

I observed a tear in Maria's eye as she turned 
into the cottage, and I thought to myself, " She 
will not be there." Nor was she. 

When the carriages drew near, Joe Harpei 
was not to be seen. He was not on the first — 
nor the second. His anxious father made bold 
to inquire. He was on horseback behind, safe 
and well, was the reply. His father, Ids sisters, 
looked and looked in vain, while the carriages 
slowly proceeded past the church and along the 
Street. The music, the shouts, the ding-dong 
bell, the waving of hats, and shaking of hands, 
were all lost on the Harpers, who were watching 
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for their long«al>ient ton and brother. At length 
he came, at full gallop, not along the high»road, 
but from a lane which led in a circuit from our 
house. 

** Why* he forgets the way!" exclaimed hia 
sisters.-^! knew better* for I understood where 
he had been ; and I said to myself, '* Now 
Maria is happy." 

The villagers dined under the trees in the 
park ; and a beautiful sight it was. We joined 
Sir Henry's family in their walk round the tables, 
and helped to ascertain that all were served ana 
all were happy. Joe Harper presided at one of 
the tables by his master's desire ; and very at- 
tentive he was to ail near him, Maria was seated 
far off at another table with her &ther.-i— When 
the roast beef and ]dum-puddings had been dis- 
patched, the healths of the family drunk, the few 
speeches made, and *^ God save the King" sung 
in full chorus, a signal was given for clearing the 
tables that the dancing might begin* The old 
men seated themselves with their pipes under 
the trees ; the elderly women chatted and kept 
the children in order, while the young folks 
tripped it away on the grass. Everybody 
danced at first who could not plead age and 
rheumatism in excuse. Mr. Withers himself, 
my brothers and I, and everybody, danced : but 
afterwards people were left free to do as they 
liked ; and then I observed that Joe had disap- 
peared, and that Maria was nowhere to be found. 
^oe's master inquiied; Maria's father looked 
out; but nobody co\A.<i Yiou^t hi\aX \a4 be- 
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come of them in such a crowd ; and bo it did 
not matter. I could Iiave toid ; for I saw two 
people stealing away into a ahady walk juat 
before aunaet, and leaving the bustle and meiri' 
ment behind them ; — to enjoy aomething better, 

The village rang with the praises of Mr. Henry. 
He was BO hearty, so kind, so much like what he 
used to be in all the better parts of liis character, 
though so many years older in looks and man- 
ners. It waa difficult to believe that he had 
buen absent for so many years, for he had for- 
gotten no peraon, place, or circumstance. He 
inquired after the old magpie, took down his 
angling rod with pleasure, and lold his former 
playfellows about what he had seen since he left 
England. What waa better, he went to visit old 
nuTDe Pitman, who was bedridden, and could not 
therefore pay her respects to him ; and early 
one morning he was seen on the dewy grass of 
the chureliyard, reading the tombstones which 
had been put up during the last five years. 

I adinired all this as much as my neighbours ; 
but I liked Joe's constancy quite as well ; and I 
thought it equally to the credit of master and 
man that, having passed through many changes 
of country and society, they bad brouglit Jioma 
warm and faithful hearts. 
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Chaptir X. 
WIUT JOE HARPER SAW ABROAD. 

" I H4VB a piece of new> for you," said mjr' 
father, une Jay after dinner, 

" Tiic news nlwuyB comes with tlie deuert,**' 
obaervud my mother, smiling; "and a veryi 
pleasant dessert it is for people who live in ft 
country village," 

" When it comes after dinner," laid I, " )t 
is certain it can be nothing of supreme impof 
tance, because if it was, papa could not keep it 
to himself till then," 

My father laughed, and said he had a gooA 
mind nut to tell me at all, that I might see wh«t 
ther he could not keep a piece of good newa to 
himself, 

" Perhaps I know it already?" said I. 

" That ia imposaible," replied he; "for {, 
was the very first person to whom it was toi4) 
and that waa leaa than an hour before dinnoaii 
But come ; let us hear what you think it is," 

" Nay," said I, " that would be letting out 
my secret : hut if you will tell iialf, perhaps I 
will declare the real," 

' Well, then; the gardenertellsme hisdaugb* 
ter Maria is going lo be married " 

" To Joe Harper." I instantly added, 

" Who told you, Lucy?'' 

' I have known it iheae three years." 
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" Impossitile, my dear. It was Bettled only 
tliis morning." 

" Well ; I knew that they were attached three 
Tearsago, anil that Joe was constant, and brought 
back a true heart," And I told the slory. 

" I am giad you can keep a secret, my dear. 
Bui as to keeping a secret from you, that I am 
afraid is impossible," 

" Nay, papa, I could not help seeing- what 
was before my eyca ; and I assure you I did not 
pry," 

" No ; you only laid circumstances together, 
and fancied a pretly love story out of them." 

" And as (rue as it is pretly, papa. But I 
know nothing more than the fact of their .ittacU- 
ment; bo pray tell us all you can ; — when they 
ale to marry and where they are lo live, and 

" And how they are to live," added my mo- 
ther; " for that is the most important question." 

My father toid us that Joe had received high 
wages while abroad ; and had saved a consider- 
able sum. It was not yet settled what he was to 
do with it: but he had the choice of two or 
three occupations, for any of which he was weJl 
fitted. He added that Maria wished to consult 
my mother about their plans. 

My mother was ready to do anything sho 
could for young people for whom she nad a high 
respect and regard. 

Joe Harjier had the offer from his master of a 
small farm, if he chose to employ his capital in 
Stocking it ; but Joe had seen so much of tho 
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luSicient cajiital, tfiat he JJd □ 
Lire. As for burrowing a little to 
R<ld to Ilia own and buying a very Rinall pTO- 
purty, aa liis fnther hinted ibat he might, he 
would not for a moment listen to it. He de- 
clared that he knew amall proptrtiei to bring 
iiotliinK but ruin, if they were the only depend- 
ance of the labouring man ; and thai if he liod a 
legacy to-morrow of a farm of fifty acres, he 
would sell it immediately, unleas a very pretty 
cafiital in money were left with it Tliis was 
said in the hearing of two or three neighbours 
who were curious to know what he had seen 
ahrond that gave hhn such a horror of amall 
properties. 

" I have seen more misery than I could easily 
give you an idea of: and that, too, in spite of 
ihe most indefatigable industry. In Languedoc, 
a province of France, there are mountains which 
are cultivated to the very top, by meana wiiich 
no one dreams of here. But those wlio cultivate 
tlicm arc miserably poor, because eacli possesses 
a piece of ground which can never, by the best 
management, be made to miuntain a family. I 
have seen people carrying earth in baskets on 
their backs to the lop of a mountain which was 
of itself too rocky for anything to grow upon 

" That puts me in mind," said the sergeant, 
" of wiiat I have heard about China. The peo- 
ple there are too numerous for the produce of 
the land, and therefore many are in the lowest 
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depths of poverty. I am told that it is no uu- 
commun thing there for a man lo take posses- 
sion of a ledge of rock which cannot be got at 
but by his companions letting him down by a 
rope from the mountain top. They let down 
baskets of earth to him, which he spreads to a 
sufficient thickness, and then sows hia seed, and 
he and his neighbours share the produce. There 
he hangs, poor creature, in the heat of the day, 
toiling on the burning rock, to raise a quantity 
of food wliich would not be thought worth the 
trouble of a day's work in England." 

" But," inijuired a neighbour, " why do they 
spend their labour in any such way? There 
must be some better means of getting their 

" In such a case as that in Languedoc, of 
which I was speaking," said Joe, " the people 
are attached to the soil from its being their own. 
It is the custom there for families to divide the 
paternal property; and hence arises all this 
poverty. A man with a family may be well off 
with a farm of two hundred acres, and his two 
sons may do well enough oa one hundred each ; 
but when this one hundred is divided among live 
children, and then again among their five chil- 
dren, it becomes t6o small to be tilled with any 
advantage. And yet these young folks are de- 
ceived by the notion of having landed property ; 
and they marry when the land is divided into 
loods, as readily as if they had a fine estate.'' 

" Surely, Joe, that cannot be?" 

*' It is perfectly true, I assure you. I have 
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seen a family as mncli attacned to half and even 
a quarter of a rood as if it had been a hondrod 



acres." 
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«« But that is downright folly/' 

'* I can imagine, Irawever, that it is haid to 
five up a bit of land that has been in the family 
ror generatbns." 

But what happens at last V* 
They are obliged at last to sell, of coarse^ 
and betake themselves to other employments. 
They are wise if they begin to sell soon enough/' 

'' I have heard,'' said the sergeant, *' that the 
reason why we find so many Swiss in other 
countries is, that the land is divided and divided 
again, in the way you describe, till the people 
cannot live upon it." 

" In Switzerland,** said Joe, *• they do not 
commonly go on to the last moment before they 
sell. When a small farmer leaves his estate 
among his children, it is common for the eldest 
of the richest son to purchase their slips of land 
from his brothers and sisters, while they find a 
subsistence in other countries as soldiers, valets, 
tutors, and governesses.* 

•* And why not in their ownf 

*' Because Switzerland is a poor country, and 
there is not capital enough in it to employ its 
population." 

" I have often wondered," said one, •• why 
we hear so much of Swiss regiments in the 
armies of other countries." 

" And Swisa ^oNcrfta^*^ are often met with 
If in France aud Owcaa.w} > wA ^^«c>.\\v^\!is|,\axid : 



and gentlemen tHivelling abroad are frequently 
attended by a Swiss servant" 

"They cannot love their country as other 
people do, or they would not leave it Bo readily." 

" Indeed, you are quite miBtaken there," cried 
Joe, " There is no nation upon earth more 
attached to home and country. Did you never 
Itcar of a certain air of whicii the Swiss are very 
fond, and which affects ihem ao much when 
they hear it played in foreign lands, that it a 
dangerous to indulge them with it 1 " 

*' It was forbidden to be played in the hearing 
of a Swiss regiment," said the sergeant, " leal 
it should make the men desert. When Ihey 
heard it, they cast themselves down on the 
ground, and some seemed half dead with the 
violence of iheir emotion," 

" How beautiful the music must be ! " 

" Not particularly so to us, any more than 
our " God save the King" is to them : but its 
power lies in the recollections it calls up. It is 
the air which sounds along the mountain pastures 
when the cows wander home in the evening : 
so, when the exile hears it, he thinks of the 
glorious mountains of his counlry, glowing in 
the setting sun. He hears the lowing of the 
herds : he sees the pretty cottage in a sheltered 
nook, and remembers his brethren and friends ; 
and these recollections are loo much for him.** 

" No wonder," said the sergeant. " But I 
believe they seldom banish ihemBelves for life." 

" No : they have a hope of saving enough to 
support them in their latter days, in their na.tKe. 
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province. But it is a very hard case ; and a 
man will bear much berore he will submit to 
exile, even from hia paternal estate. In ono 
place, in France, 1 saw several horse* with a 
man attending each, with pannier-loads of sea 
ooze which they were carrying many milea to 
manure their litlle fielda. In another place, I 
■aw women cutting grass for their cows by tha 
side of the road, in harvest time : and ihia was 
in a rich country too." 

" It is a pity there was no large farmei in the 
neighbourhood to employ them to better pur* 
pose." 

" So I thougiit wlien I saw a stout, hearty man 
walking seven miles to sell two chickens, which 
would not bring him more than a shilling a 
piece, as he told me," 

" Why, they would not pay the wear of his 
■hoes and their own feed — to say nothing of his 
time and labour." 

" But I cannot see, Joe," said bis father, 
" why these people sliould not keep their bit of 
land, and labour for others also. It is what some 
of our cottagers do." 

" They are above it, father, sometimes ; and 
in moat cases there is no work for them. It ia 
generally found that tliose who have been brought 
op to a litlle estate of their own never do labour 
with heart and good will for other people. A 
man would rather dawdle about his own little 
farm, fancying that there is something for him 
to do, than let himself for a labourer. He will 
Jook for a hole in his hedge, he vill carry earth 
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in a basket to the top of a mountain, be will walk 
ten miles to Bell an egg, and he will be content 
with lwo])ence a. day on hia own grouuU instead 
of half-a-crown on another man's, if he is born 
to call himself a landed proprietor. It frequently 
happens, however, that there is no empioynient 
for him elsewhere : for where these small pro- 
perties abound, there are not many large: eo ibat 
the populalion is, in those places, fur too great 
in proportion, — not perhaps to the land, — but to 
its productiveness," 

" Do you mean to say that there is this poverty 
wlierever there are small properties i" 

" By no means. In some districts the soil is 
so fertile that it repays most amply whatever 
labour is spent upon it. On the banks of certain 
rivers, and sometimes throughout a whole pro- 
vince, the little farmers are very comfortably off 
as long as they make their children provide for 
themselves by some other way than cutting the 
land into strips. Eut I think I may say that 
wherever capital is required to improve the soil, 
and wherever an estate is liable to be divided 
into roods, or half and quarter roods, such a pos- 
session is more of a curse than a blessing to the 
owner and to society." 

" I suppose, Joe," said a bystander, " that you 
are as great an admirer of the law of primogeni- 
ture as any true Englishman should hel Of 
course you are, as you say so much against small 
properties." 

" I do not see how the one follows from the 
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Other," replied Joe. "On the contrnry, I ut- 
terly disapptovu of the interference of the l»w in 
the disposal of private properly." 

" Only contrast Franco and England," isid 
the sergeant, " and see what opposite mischief 
the meddling of the law liaa caused in both. In 
France, there isa Uw of succession which divides 
estates in certain proportions among tlie children 
of a family, independently of the will of the fa- 
ther ; and the cunsecjuence is, that the land is 
subdivided to such an extent as to discourage the 
improvement of agriculture, and to expose the 
nation to many of the ills Joe has been describing, 
except where the heirs are prudent enough to 
prevent the evil by private a^eement. In Eng- 
land, the law of primogeniture has encouraged 
the accumulation of property in a few hands to a 
very mischievous extent. Our noblemen em- 
bellish their parks, and plant woods to a certain 
distance round tlieii mansions : but the rest of 
the property generally sutlers for the enormous 
sums spent on a part, and is left unimproved. 
There are far too many estates in this kingdom 
too large to be properly managed by the care of 
one man, or by the reproduceable capital of one 
family.'' 

"The days are past," said Joe, "when every 
true Englishman must uphold the law of primo- 
geniture." 

" Well, then, Joe, letting the law) alone,— I 
suppose you like the curiom of primogeniture 1" 

*' Little better than the law, neighboui," 
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interebta," sniJ ihe Bevgeant. " Now let tlio 
cUildruu be cunaidi^rotl. Is U in the least likely 
that they slioulil set llieir hearts upon making 
tlieir futnily property yield as little u pouiblei 
Will they not be anxious to prevent tlieir pro* 
periy wotting till it tnelts away liofore it reachM 
the lliird generation from ihera V 

" DesiJes," saiil Joe, ■' it never happens that 
kII the tneuibera of a family have a rainil for tit* 
■ame occupation. It would be strangu, indeed, 
if all tlie sons, be they soldiers, sailors, profes^ 
■ional men, or tradesmen, and all ibc daughter! 
besidea, should take a fancy to leave their em tJoy- 
menlH fur tht- enkc ofculiivating their land Uiem- 
aelves { and if tbey either sell or let it, it may 
OS well be to a brother as a stranger. O, depend 
upon it they have every inducement of interest 
and of principle, to keep the family estate enUre, 
and need no law to oblige lliem to it." 

" ]3ut Joe, the sitarea of rent or annuitiet 
would become so small in time by subdivision 
that it would have nearly the same elTect as ii- 
riding the land, would it not?" 

" Tliey would he sold before they dwindled 
down so far," replied Joe : " you know there it 
.not the same dislike to selling where the l^ataei 
' do not live upon their shares as there is where 
' &ej cultivate them with their own hands. Then 
are examples enough in France of such family 
Bales among prudent lieirs to convince us tliat^ 

fieople here would find it tbeir interest to let thv' 
andci capital of the lamily accumulate up to i 
4xrlaiii point." 
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" If the Swiss had ever known what might bo 
done by the accumulation of capital and by ita 
judicious application," said a neighbour, " I Bup- 
pose they might make their estates worth mora 
than ihey are." 

" Switzerland will not always be Ihe poor coun- 
try it is," said Joe, " for the people, primitive 
as they slili are in many of their customs, have 
learned, and will learn yet more, what may be 
done by an economy of labour and a union oi 
capitals. I saw one very pleasant instance of 
this. The little farmers keep cows in the pas- 
tures among the mountains, where there are no 
families near to buy their milk, or butter, or 
cheese ; eo that, some years ago, it cost them 
much labour and time to find a market for the 
produce of their cows. One poor woman, who 
kept some cows, six or eight miles from Geneva, 
carried the milk there every day for sale." 

** SiK miles and back again to sell milk I Why, 
she had much belter have been dairy-maid tu 
some considerable farmer who would "have paid 
her good wages." 

" To be sure. But they manage these things 
better now. There are large public dairies esta- 
blished, to which the neighbouring cow-keepers 
bring their daily stock of milk, which is returned 
tothem in the form of butter and cheese ; a cer- 
tain quantity being kept back for ])ayment to the 
owners of the dairies." 

" That is a very clever ukn, and a great con- 
venience to the people, 1 dare say." 

" Very great: but they would still be better 
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off, in my opinion, as labuuTcn lu iLe eervlcA of 
tome pokt [tropiiclor." 

" Wc shall never ni&ke a f»nnor of you, Joe," 
Mid hii fuller. " Vou uved to liavo a mttA 
mind fur il ; but now you i<cen] qiiilo prejuaiced 
■gunst It." 

" Nut BO, fntlier, 1 liope. 1 iljiili it one of the 

ElimsantcBt occupations in the world ; bnd if I 
ad as much iponcy os Mr. Maltun, or «ven ■ 
good deal less, 1 tliould like nothing better thaa ' 
lu he a farmer. The whole nation, llie wh(4t 
Wbrld is obliged to him who makes corn gro« 
where it never grew before ; and yet more to his j 
who makes two earsripen where only one ripened | 
before. The race at large is indebted to 111*' 
man who increases the means of tiubsistence is 
any way. My objection is to the imprudence of 
beginning to farm without a sufficient capital of 
land or money : and I do not sec liow a man that 
does BO is more excusable than one who commits 
the same fault in trade." 

" Well, please yourself, son. You have gained 
your little money honestly, and il would be bard 
if you might not do what you like with it : and 
you seem to have thought a good deal about pru< 
dence, and about difl'crent ways of going through 
the world honestly and comfuttably." 

" 1 should have travelled to little purpose, fit- 
ther, if I had not" 
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WHAT MUST COME AT LAST. 

My father is a justice of the peace. Every 
body connected with one who holds eiich au 
office knows what interest arises out of its trans- 
actions to those who care ahout the joys and sor- 
rows, the rights and liberties of their neighbours. 
It was not my father's custom to allow his family 
to form a little court before which a culprit might 
tremble, or a nervous witness be abashed. Ho 
received the parties who came to him on business 
in a hall, where it was not poseible for the young 
people to peep from a door, or for the servants 
to listen from the stairs. My brothers were some- 
times present at examinations, that ihey might 
take a lesson in what might at some future day 
become their duty ; and we generally heard after 
dinner what had passed | but there was no gra- 
tification allowed to our curiosity in the presence 
of the parties. 

On one occasion mine was very strongly ex- 
cited, and I did long to gain adminance to the 
justice hall. I came in, one fine summer morn- 
ing, from the garden, and passed tlirougb the 
hall, not being aware that any one was there. 
But there stood Norton with a gloomy brow, and 
Hal Williams, evidently in custody, looking the 
picture of shame and despair. He turned half 
round as I entered, to avoid meeting my eye, and 
pretended to brusli his bare brown hai. My fa- 



ttier appearing, I made my Klreat, and wu obliicd 
tu wait till the al^rnuon for furllicr satisfaotKn 
If it liad not been too warm a dny for walkingil 
•houUI have learned thu event out of doon, bi 
the whole village ranj; with it. Ilul WKs cui» 
milled for Bhee[)-tlealing. 

Nobody could be aurprisod at ihia, who oh- 
aervcd how the unha|>])y man hful been going on 
for some time. My father had known him tu 
have been guilty of puaching to a great extenl 
the winter before ; but there was never evidence 
enough lo justify his being apprehended. Tha 
next step to poaching is sheep -stealing ; and 
this step Hal had taken. The evidence ivna so 
clear, ihat it was useless lo attempt any defence. 
Norton had lost a lamb in the niglit. Search wu 
made in Hul'shouae; and ihree quarteraofi' 
not cut up by a butcher, were found under ai 
straw in his cottage ; and the hide, bearing 
ton's mark, was dug up from where it hat 
buried, hehind the dwelling. — As soon as 
went to prison, his drooping wife, and idle 
manageable boys became chargeable to the 
rish. 

When Norton had finished the painful task of 
giving hia evidence against an old neighbour, he 
proceeded to Mr. Malton's to do a thing more 
painful still. He went to offer Ida little farm for 
sale, and to let his labour where it would obtain 
a better reward than his two poor fields could 
aRbrd. It was a sore necessity ; iind long was it 
before !ie could bring himscll' to entertain thfta 
thought, Even now, when he was quite d 
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mined, he could with difficulty ncn'^^ V.rr.^*- : f r 
the interview with Mr. Maiton. He *.&':•. r. : 
his pace more and more as he drew near lir', V* 
Farm; and just as he was about to cr.:- r : ^ 
chesnut avenue, he remembered that r<e -:. .. i 
be more likely to meet Mr. Maiton \i he w r.: ' y 
the lanes ; so he turned back and approar.r.^i '/ 
the path which I have described as ir.y r.h'.4 -ri 
one. He stopped to watch a frog leaping ar.r <)<i 
the road till he saw it safe into t^ie op^xr-.v.* 
ditch. He plucked some wild flowen \*»x h^ 
button-hole, but forgot to put them th'-r-. a..'l 
pulled them to pieces instead. He linK^'^r'^'i tu 
watch the rooks as they sailed round th*.* ci 
elms : but their " caw, caw" which mo<st \<ki>\> 
find rather a soothing sound, made poor S'ort'm 
fidgety to-day. He was going to walk away 
when he heard the pacing of a horse's feet in the 
dust of the lane. He lodged round and started 
to see Mr. Maiton. 

•• Why, Norton, you are in a reverie," «aid 
Mr. Maiton, who observed the start *' I sup- 
pose it is a holiday with you that you stand 
watching the rooks with your hands in your 
pockets ? * 

" It is an odd sort of a ." Norton choked 

at the word <' holiday." 

Mr. Malton's face was full of concern instant- 
ly. He dismounted and led his horse by the 
bridle while Norton walked beside him. Both 
were silent for some time. 

*' Have you anything to saYloiiv^l'' \w^\\Tt^ 
Mr. Maiton at length. " You tnj&X Vci ^kv^-* 
hoDe»NortoD, as a friend ? " ^ 
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" If I did not, Bir, I Bhould not be here now 
If I thought you an enemy or only indifferent, / 
would go into the workhouse before I would id 
you a syllable of what is in my mind. I cam^ 
sir, to say that I find I must give up my fiurm^ 
and I wish to know what you would advise n^^ 
to do with if 

*' I am glad it is no worse, Norton. I do not 
at all doubt that it is a sad pinch to you to give 
up a plan from which you once hoped so much ; 
but you will be repaid for the effort^ trust me. 
If you are steady in your determination, the 
worst of your difficulties is over/' 

" I don't think I shall change my mind again, 
sir. It is a sad thing to walk through my fields 
after crossing one of yours. One can scarcely 
get a finger in between your wheat- stalks, I find; 
and mine rise as thin and straggliilg as thorns in 
an ill-grown fence. There is nothing but ruin 
in such harvests as mine are likely to be. — I 
should be glad to sell my land, sir, and my stock, 
either to you or some one else, and to have work 
undet you again, if you have it still to give me.*' 

** I will take your ,land and stock on a fair 
valuation ; and as for employment, make your 
mind easy about that. One of my largest tenants 
is looking out for a bailiff, and I should think 
the situation would just suit you, Norton. I can 
answer for your being fit for it." 

Norton s face crimsoned at the idea that he 
s/jould not have to \iecome ^\i^w\«t qxi the 
irround which TaeYiaAvo^^«^e^- ^t^W^^^^ 
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weakness than if be bad given him capital to 
carry oo bis farm. 

" If you obtain this eituation," continued Mr. 
Malton, wbo saw what was in bie mind, " your 
cottage goes with your land ; and you will find 
yon have changed for the better, I aaaure you. 
My tenant gives his bailiff a very comfortable 
dwelling; and when you find yourself under a 
whole roof, with a mind free from dread and 
care, I think you will not repent ihe step you 
have taken." 

" I believe it, sir ; and 1 iiope you will see that 
your kindness is not lost upon me. Now I have 
felt the value of gentle treatment in misfortune, 
I think I shall never be liard upon those under 
me. I am quite ashamed, sir, to think of the 
strange things that I fancied 1 might have to go 
through in giving up my farm. It all seems 
Btraightforward enough now, if I can but get this 
appointment." 

When the mode of valuation, and the time 
when Mr. Malton should take the land into his 
own hands, were settled, the good man mounted 
hifl horse and trotted off with a kind " Good 
day to you." 

Aa soon as he was out of sight, Norton 
stretched himself aa vigorously as if lie hod been 
bent double for twenty-four hours. He returned 
home, forgetting to quarrel willi the roolis or to 
pull wild flowers to pieces by the way 
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IfDircATioN camu in iho trnin of i 
things to bless tliu ]ieo|ilc of Brook 
was mucli o{)i>u«ilion at GrM from n 
havin); goi through Hfo to far withi 
learned to read, could not see why the 
should Dot do the aamc. Regard to tl 
concerned, however, carried the point 
principle was disputed; and when it 
that, in addition to the bcIiooI being pr 
my mollier and sanctioned by the clei 
wai intended that it should be kept by 
per and his wife, the opposition was 
measure ijuieted. In a few months, it « 
entirely ; for the children, from seemir 
little savages, began to look like civiliz 
They were no longer dirty, noisy, qui 
and generally either crying or laughin 
could sit still without being sulky, i 
about without being riotous ; they coi 
a question freely and respectfully at 
time: they could be industrious and < 
once. They could be trusted among tl 
in Joe's garden, and learned to do n 
admitted into the house. 

Everybody was Burprised that Joe f 
pect to raise flowers ia his little cou 
school -house, when so many rough chil 
to be at play so neat ; but Joe said in t 
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ing that he thought, when they knew how he 
priECtl his rosea and pinke, they would take care 
not to spoil his garden. And bo it proves. If 
the children loae a ball there, they ask for it in- 
ilead of climbing the paling ; and no one is ever 
known to pluck a doner, though a good boy or 
girl often weara a rose given by the master or 
miBtresB as a reward. 

Joe's house is the admiration of all who Iraow 
what comfort ie. The parlour has a boarded 
floor, which is sanded according to ihe old fashion. 
A handsome clock ticks behind the dour. The 
best tea-tray and caddy stand on the inaltogiiny 
t«b!o opposite the fire-place, and a fuolstool 
which Maria worked when a young girl, is jilaccd 
onder it. Joe has some books, as becomes a 
schoolmaster ; and tliey are of a kind so much 
above what any scliolar of liis own rank in the 
village has ever seen, that it has long been hinted 
that Joe is a very learned man. Titere ia a Latin 
grnmmnr and dictionary, and a book all in Latin 
besides ; or, if not Latin, nobody knows what it 
is. There are two books about the stars ; and a 
volume full of' figures in columns, with a name 
so odd that nobcKly catches it easily. There are 
besides several volmnes of voyages and travels, 
and with them a set which, from its title, was sup- 
posed to belong to the same class. It ia tilled 
the Humbler) butaneighbour, who took it down 
from the shelf one day, says there is nothing ia 
it about foreign countries, Tliere are works of a 
serious caai. as all would expect who are ac- 
quainted widi Job ; and to these Alaria has added 
N 3 
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stock hia sickle into the sheaf for a moment to 
wipe his browa '. How witty Carev was cracking 
his jokes within earshot of the Maltona and 
ourselves, observing that lie was not in his right 
place in a field of wheat, — that as a barber ought 
to be where there are moat beards, he thought he 
should adjourn to the oat or barley field ! How 
Miss Slack evidently admired, as ] passed her 
door, the bunch of wheat-ears tlie cliildren had 
stuck into my bonnet while I left it hanging on 
the hedge, and sat down in the shade ! My 
mother is certain, from Miss Black's satisfactory 
nod, — as much as to say, " I have il," — that 
artilicial wheat-ears will wave in all booneta next 
winter. 

How goodly looked the last waggon, laden 
with golden grain, as it turned out of the field at 
sunset, leaving a few ears dangling from the 
sprays for gleaners as it creaked along the lane' 
Merry were Llie sounds from the train that fol- 
lowed. The songs which should have been kept 
for the harvest- supper began to burst forth 
already, the deep bass of a manly voice muting 
itself heard above the shrill laughter of the chil- 
dren. This was truly the music of glad hearts. 

We saw tlie lung tables set out fur the harveat- 
feast, and went through our annual speculations 
about bow so much good cheer was to be con- 
sumed. As we were returning, my mother ob- 
served that it would be a fine moonlight night ; 
and tliat she hoped the sergeant wouldcome and 
report proceedings to us, as he would have such 
a lamp to light him home, however late he might 
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Im. Hfl left tlir ubiu with the £nt wber folk* 
nho row ttf [It^poit, and looked in on ub u ha 

" Well, scr^uit!" Hnltl tny fntlicr, wben hfl 
entered ; " have you had a merry hnrvrat feaitl" 

" Very much so, sirj hut 1 am so hoMVO whli 
singing uid talking, that 1 am afraid 1 caa bftrdly 
tell you much about it." 

" Wd will have » gims of nlr," said my ftther, 
ringing the bell ; " and then you shall tell bM 
M much at you like, and leave ihe rent fur Carey 
in the morning. We must drink prosperity to 
Brooke, and many a merry harvL^sl nome." 

" There u proBperity in Brooke," said the to- 
geanl, as he set down his glass, " if any of my 
neighbours pretend to doubt it, and point out one 
or two who take parish relief, or two or threo 
who seem to bo going down in the workl, I shew 
them the cottages on the common, well thatched 
and clean white-waahed, with ihcir gardens be* 
hind them. 1 count numbers, and prove that otir 
popuUlion has increased one-halt I shew them 
the school-house and the shops, so much busier 
than they used to be ; and the new currier's cart 
to M , and all the improvements ui the 

" I am heartily glad to see, sergeant, that yoa 
wlish these changes ; for men at your time of Ufa 
do not generally hke them." 

" It all depends, sir, on wliat ilie changes &n 
1 am tliankliil that I have lived lo see so many 
poor neighbours galhering their comforts about 
them i ami 1 abaU be all the more ready lo go to 
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my grave if I see a fine, thriving race of young 
folks rising up to do more good in ihe world 
than I tiave done. And if they think of me 
BometimeB, I hope they will remember," be con- 
tinued, addressing my brothers, " that their old 
ftieiiii looked to them to fulfil his hearty wish of 
Proaperity to Brooke," 
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tfummary ofPrindplei UluUraii'd in ihi$ 

Volume, 

Wb havo not advanced to any new principles 
of the icience of Political Economy in the pre* 
tent volume. We have only exemplified some 
of the principles laid down in our last volume by 
illustrations of certain truths respecting a few par- 
ticular modes of accumulating and aiiplying Capi- 
tal. These truths may be arranged as follows : 
PaoDUCTioN being the great end in the em- 
ployment of Labour and Capital, tliat application 
of both which secures the largest production is 
the best. 

Large capitals well managed, produce in a 
larger proportion than small. 

In its application to land, for instance, a large 
capital employs new powers of production, 
— as in the cultivation of wastes; 
.... enables its owner to wait for ample but 

distant returns, — as in planting ; 
facilitates the division of labour ; 
the succession of crops, or divi- 
sion of time ; 
........ reproduction, by economizing the 

investmeni of fixed capital ; 

the economy of convertible hus ' 

bandry ; 

• . . the improvement of soils by ma* 

nuring, irrigation, &c. ; 

• ••••••• the improvement of implements 

of husbandry ; 

• ••••'•• the imptoNemeu\ q( bte^^da of live 
atocls. 
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l^rge capitals also provide 

for tlie prevention of famine, by fumisliing 
a vatiely of food ; and for the regular sup- 
ply of the market, by enabling cajiitaliata lo 
wait for their returns. 
Large capitals are therefore preferable to an 

equal aggregate amount of small capitals, fortwo 

reasons , viz. 

tliey occasion a large production in propor- 
tion ; a.iid they promote, by means peculiar 
to tliemselvea, the general safety and con- 



Capitala may, however, be too large. They 
are so when ibey become disproporlioncd to tha 
managing power. 

The interest of capitalists best determines the 
extent of capital; and any interference of the law 
is therefore iinneceasary. 

The interference of the law is injurious ; aa 
may be seen by the tendency of the law of Suc- 
cession in France to divide properties too far, and 
of the law of Primogeniture in England to conso- 
lidate them too extensively. 

The increase of agricultural capital provides a 
fund for the employment of manufacturing and 
commercial, as well aa agricultural, labour. 

The interests of the manufacturing and agri- 
cultural classes are therefore not opposed to each 
Other, but closely allied. 
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